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PREFACE 

An attempt lias here beep made to set up the Hindu temple conceptually, from 
the foidlln to its finial. Its structure is rooted in Vedie tradition, and primeval 
"f WdLg have contributed their shapes. The principles am ^ven in tte 
sacred books of India and the structural rules in the treatises on architectm e^ 
are carried out in the shrines which still stand throughout the 
were built in many varieties and styles over a millennium and a half from the 

fifth century A. D. 

. It is the concrete 
bought imaged in its 
celebration of all the 


The purpose of the Hindu tempie is suuwu . 
symbol of Reintegration and coheres with the rhyt 
carvings and laid out in its proportions. Their pet 
rites enacted during the building of the temple i 
Nothing that is seen on the temple is left unsaid i: 
of the detail arbitrary or superfluous. Each has a 
wlioie. 

The Hindu temple is the sum total of architecl 
of its mvth. The myth covers the ground and is 



Diacritical signs are used on Sanskrit words. 

For typographical reasons they ate partly omitted on small headings 
Pronunciation : a, at the end of words, is semi-mute, 
c, like cli in chapel, 
e, is always long. 

h, following a consonant, is to be pronounced, 
h, palatal; lingual, 
o, is always long, 
r, like ri. 

§ (palatal) and § (lingual), like sh. 


It V ; J 
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. Yama (Death) has given (us) the residence on earth. Yania 
indeed rules over the earth and it is he who grants the sacrihcer a 
residence on this earth,” 

‘Satapatha Brahmana’, VII. I, 1. 3. 






: V ; V V :A:' ' 

...V. J'M-i 3 ,^., ^ ' , 

I 

THE SITE 

TIRTHA AND TEMPLE / ^ 

L ife as a pilgrimage from birth to death has xnanj’’ stations. In India 
death is but another station and in itself does not bring final release (nioksa). 
Final release from all conditions of existence, from all limitations, is''gained 
through Knowledge (Brahmavidya) ; and Knowdedge, the realisation of Supreme 
identity, is the means and the end itself: it gives and is release. Some 
a|tain it while alive (jivan-mukti), others at death. To the great mass 
df people, who are without the faculties and training to make them fit for the 
realisation of the Supreme Principle by Knowledge, other roads lie open which 
also lead to the Centre. Pilgrimage is one; it brings joj" (bhukti) and release 
(moksa) to those who have achieved control of their minds and of the actions of 
their hands and feet ; who have sapience (vidya), and who have practised austerities 
and have a good name.^ 

The places of pilgrimage are distributed through the entire countrj'- and’*' 
are called Tirtha and Ksetra. The number of these sacred sites is large; the 
‘Mahabharata’ speaks of hundreds of places of pilgrimage.® 

Tirtha is the name of a place of pilgrimage on the bank of a river, the sea- 
shore or a lake. The meaning of the word is a ford, a passage. Water, the 
purifying, fertilizing element being present, its current which is the river of life 
can be forded in inner realisation and the pilgrim can cross over to the other 
shore. The place of pilgrimage is the end of the journey to the Centre; but it 
is not itself the goal and only the means for crossing over to the Centre. For this 
reason the number of Tirthas and Ksetras is indefinitely large. ^ For this very 
reason too no journe}^ need be undertaken at all. 


’ ‘Aguipurana’, ch. CIX. ib-2a. 

^ ‘Mahabharata’, Adiparva, II. 2 ; Vanaparva, Tirthayatraparva. 

^ K§etra is sacred ground, a field of active power, a place where ‘mok§.a’, final release, can 
be obtained. The ‘Garuda Puraiia’, I. XVI. 14, enumerates seven cities as givers of ‘moksa’. 
They are : Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya, Kasi, Kanci, Avantika, Dvaravati. The sacred 
geography of India recognises the whole country as a field of more than human activity. It is 
carried by the rivers, from the celestial region where they have their prototype and origin, 
down to the earth, t^aiva tradition knows the special potency of certain place.s (pTtha) in India 
resulting from the fall to earth of the dismembered body of the dead Sati, a form which 
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THE HINDU TEMPEE 

There is one Tirtha where one should always bathe and this is the Tirtha of 
the mind (manasatirtha). It is deep, clear and pure; its water is truth (satya) and 
metaphysical knowledge (Brahmajnana). Those who take this bath see the 
Principles, the true nature of things (tattvadarsin)d 

The Tirthas and Ksetras on Indian soil are potent sites wdiere a presence is 
felt to dwell. Its support is in the place itself. Whatever_ makes the site 
conspicuous or memorable is reinforced in its effect by the attention of the peoidic 
directed towards and concentrated on that spot. In such places “the gods are 
seen at play”. 

“The gods always play where lakes are, where the sun’s raj’S are warded off 
by umbrellas‘of lotus leaf clusters^ and where clear waterpaths are made b_v swans 
whose breasts toss the white lotuses hither and thither ; where swans, duck.s, 
curleys and paddy-birds are heard and animals i*est nearb\' in the shade of Xicula 
trees on the river banks. 

The gods always play where rivers have for their bracelets the sound of tlie 
flight of curleys and the voice of swans for their speech, water as their ganneiU, 
carps for their zone, the flowering trees on their banks as earrings, the cf>iiflueucc 
of rivers as their hips, raised sand banks as breasts and the plumage of swans 
their mantle. 

The gods always play where groves are near, rivers, mountains and 
springs, a.nd in towns with pleasure gardens.” {‘Brhat Samhita’, L\k 4-8; 
‘Bhavisya Purana’, I. CXXX, 11-15). “It is such places that the gods love and 
always dwell in” (‘Brhat Samhita’, 8, Comm., quoting Kasvapa). 


Mahamaya had assumed. Where its parts came to lie, the 
part or limb was added to the earth, strengthening 1 
attainment of the corresponding faculty by man. D- 
Mahasakti is integrated in the soil of India. (Svami 
the Sacred Places’ in an article on ‘Pitha Rahasya’, in 

The realisation of the descent of more than human power to earth makes India a sacred 
land. Near the water and at other definite sites its presence is more stronglv felt Some of 
these consequently are laid out in a particular way, such as Kuruk^etra wimre the 4 corners 
of the potent field are marked each by one place of pilgrimage and the middle is occur>ied In- 
the place of central sanctity (‘Mahabharata’, Vanaparva, ch. RXXXl. 207; Cunningham, 
Archaeological Survey Report’, Vol II. pp. 314-217), or Pataliputra, in the middle of 4 to^vns 
(P. Mus, Barabudur , Bulletin de 1 P.cole Frangaise d’Extr^me-Orient’, Vol XXXII n 6ou! 
In vievv of the ‘descent’ of the sacred power to the earth, it is ontologicallv its own projection' 
from the beyond, along the vertical axis. This symbolism belongs not onlv to the sacred 
geography but more ostensibly even to the sacred architecture of India (Pt. V}." 

* ‘Mahabharata’, Anusasanaparva, CLXX. 2-3 ; 12-13. 

iXTiy^ffi .Tf earth, etc., and in the mind, are spoken of in the ‘.Alatsvapunliiu’ 

(XIII. 26-54), chaptei LII. 3-5, enjoins that three and a half times ten millions of Tirtlias 
m heaven, e^h and the atmosphere should be conceived as in the water where one i-ikcs 

o ‘^^hanirvayatantra’, X. 105, knows by still closer identification, that the “three -ud 

a half times ten millions of Tirthas and all the gods, Brahma, etc., rsicirin the ilodv -if 
the Kanla and all the shrines and holy places wlrfch are in this \ror1d nit-' i ^ * ” i*..' 

body of the Knlasannyasin (the highest class of ascetic)^’ ; ib., XIV. 1 ^ 4 . " - it ^ iil 


energy associated with the special 
that particular spot and leading to an 
)istributed in 51 centres the power of 
Karpatriji has explained the \Hecrct of 
L 'Siddhanth No. 35, Benares, itMii 


THE SITE 


/ ' 

Where the gods are seen at play, in all these places, it is but ‘the one God 
engaged in eternal play’/ Play is the modality in which the Supreme Spirit 
displays his presence in the world. It is in its effortless movement and in the 
perfection of corresponding forms. There is no other reason for the appearance 
of the world than that which is in Brahman itself. It shows itself most convincingly 
at certain places. Thej^ have beauW ; for it is there that the celestial intelligence, 
— the gods, intermediate between the Lord and man,— has its sport and display.® 

The gods are installed not onty in Tirthas, on the banks of rivers, lakes 
and on the seashore, at the confluence of rivers and estuaries, but also on 
hill-tops and mountain-slopes, in forests, groves and gardens, near the abodes of 
the blest or hermitages, in villages, towns and cities or in any other lovely place 
(‘Tantra-Samuccaya’, I. i. 28; see Frontispiece).^ Ritually, the site of the 
temple is a Tirtlia wherever it is situated. The ‘Visnudharmottara’ (Part III, 
chapter XCIII, 25-31), an early compendium, speaks of the installation of 
consecrated images (area) : “Installations should be made in forts; in auspicious 
cities, at the head of shop-lined streets . . . . ; in villages or hamlets of cowherds 
where there are no shops, the installations should be made outside in gardens, . . . 
Installations should be made at riversides, in forests, gardens, at the sides of 
ponds, on hill-tops, in beautiful valleys and particularly in caves. At these 
places, the denizens of heaven are present. In places without tanks, gods 
are not present. A temple therefore should be built where there is a pond 
on the left, or in front, not otherwise. If a temple is built on an island, the 
water on all sides is auspicious.” The presence of water is essential; but if it is 
neither available by nature nor by artifice it is present symbolically at the 


“ “Eko devo nityainannrakta” ; ‘Radha Upaiii§ad’, TV. 3. 

* “Na prayojanavattvat ; lokavat tu lilakaivalyam”. ‘Brahma Sutra’, II. i. 32-33. 
“Brahma’s creative activity is not undertaken by way of any need on his part, but simply 
by way of sport, in the common sense of the word”. A. K. Coomaraswamy, in ‘Lfla’, 
‘Journal of the American Oriental Society’, 1941, pp. 98-100. 

' More than a millennium of textual continuity and identity of metaphysical foundation 
accompanies the practice of building temples in all their variety in the different parts of India 
at the various phases of its history. The elaborated later temples and explicit texts are an 
exposition of the meaning which is present in the form, from its beginning. 

The authorities quoted are referred to in the present context not in their chronological 
sequence, but irrespective of it, in the meaning which they have in common. Their historical 
and geographical relation to the monuments however are considered in a later Part (VII) 
where the terminology of Indian temple architecture, their types and ‘styles’ are explained. 

The text-boqks of Vastu-Sastra, the science of architecture, are records of oral traditions 
which go back into an undefined past. The ‘Brhat-Saqihita’, for instance, compiled by 
Varahamihira in the middle of the sixth century A.D. is based on the authority of master 
architects W'hose names are Maya, Visvakarman (ch. LV, 30), Garga and Mann. The ‘Brhat 
Saiphita’ is but a brief account of their treatises (ib, si. 31). It is the earliest datable source 
on Vastu-Sasti'a. The ‘Vi§pudharmottara’ is of the seventh century approximately. The 
‘Tantrasamuccaya’ of Narayanan Nambudiri of Kerala, Malabar, belongs to the fifteenth 
century. 

The Frontispiece gives a general view of Amarakaritaka in Rewa State, central India ; 
this is the Oipkara K§etra. The great sage who practises austerities there becomes a 'Jivan- 
mubta’. The ‘Matsyapurana’, CBXXXVI and CLXXXVHI, praises this Tirtha. Its present 
temples date from the eleventh century to recent times. 
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consecration of temple or image, Titus it is described bow during the rite of 
‘adbivasana’ by which the divinity is made to assume its abode in an image 
about to be installed, the image of Visnu is laid to rest on the world serpent Sesa 
(Ananta), on a ford raised for this purpose in a river, lake or tank. Offerings 
are made to the Lord (Yogesa), to the Sabda-Brahman, — the principle of arti- 
culate sound, or the Word,— to the oceans, mountains, Sages (rsij, Fathers 
(pitr) and Spirits (bhuta). Vanina, the presiding divinity (of the waters) and 
Siva, the Lord of the sacred Tirtha are worshipped; should neither river, lake 
nor tank be near, three jars of water are placed in the Brahmasthana, the centre 
of the sacred site.® 

Temples are built where Tirthas are; their towering shapes to the last ]>oint 
of their height teem with forms which have the urge and fullness of Indian nature ; 
step by step, level by level they lead the eye and mind of the clei'Otee from this 
world to the worlds above. The temples rise from a broad base : differently built 
according to specific types, they have their variations in time and ])Iace and their 
shapes were elaborated in many schools. As they are to-da^' in .soatliern huHa 
their high superstructures ascend in pyramidal form, while in nortb.ern India they 
fling their curvilinear faces towards a meeting point above the sanctuary.'^ 

Sometimes the temples form cities of God with mani' buildings of grc-nt extent 
and complex design, or the temple is but a small chapel'only. Wherever a Hindu 
temple stands, whatever age witnessed its growth, and to whatever size, a.s house, 
body and substance for God (the Essence) to dwell in, it is built in principle on 
the same plan, the Vastupurusamandala. 

Although this ritual diagram is neither the ground-plan of the temple nor 
necessarily the plan of the site, it regulates them. It may be coterminous with 
the site of the sacred precinct, or with the extent of the main -temple ImildiiK 
(prasada) only; or it may be drawn.on an altar, and of standardised size.*'’ It is 
drawn on the ground prior to the building of the temple and on it the temple 



I ^aikh^asagama’, ch. XXXI ; $unimary of the respective passage, 
only (J temples are distributed over an area wliich in extent is oiie-fiftb 

, LV. lo, prescribes the Vastuniandala of 6i sfiiiares for 

Vastnmndala of 8x squares, also for other buildings, and 

• ch. XCIII. 42, lays down 5 cubits (hasta ; 7U feetl .square as standard 

size of the Vastu, if not otherwise specified ; its ‘best’ measure however is equal to tliat of the 
building which contains the sanctuary (gfha-prasada), the temple proper. The latter definition 
a Samaranganasutradhara’, ch. LIX. 3, where however the plan to the 

end of the two diagonals of the Prasada or Vimana, the temple proper, is stated to have St 
squares This IS m agreement with ‘I^naSvagurudevapaddhati’, Part III ch XXXTl so ■ 
(trandated by St. Kramnsch in the ‘Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art' Vfol’ IX.' 

In ch. X, 4 ; 69; 78-80, of the ‘Samaranganasutradhara’, the Vastu of ot soinr. K 
however, comprises the entire building site of a [fortifiedl town iDiir-u nr ,!f I Jit } [ J 
and fois seems to apply also to villages (grama) and hamlets (kheta). ' ’’ 

the Idn'IaiSu^rSf v* town and temple and of the buildinc of 

the S Telfto fo SS ’ Vilstupnru,ama,iaala. so ‘that 




A- 




THE SITE 


I 


S5 


stands either in fact or symbolically. In principle it is always square and is the 
record of an architectural rite. The knowledge of its correct execution forms the 
first part of the science of architecture (‘Samaranganasutradhara’, ch. XI/V. 2). 
The square is divided into compartments and the diagonals are drawn. The name 
of the square is Vastupurusamandala. Purusa is the universal Essence, the 
Principle of all things, the Prime Person whence all originates." Vastu is the 
site ; in it Vastu, bodily existence, abides and from it Vastu derives its name. In 
bodily existence, Purusa, the Essence, becomes the Form. The temple building 
is the substantial, and the ‘plan’ (mandala) is the ritual, diagrammatic form of the 
Purusa. Purusa himself has no substance. He gives it his impress. The substance 
is of wood, brick or stone in the temple. 

The form of the temple, all that it is and signifies, stands upon the diagram 
of the Vastupurusa. It is a ‘forecast’ of the temple and is drawn on the levelled 
ground : it is the fundament from which the building arises. Whatever its actual 
surroundings, forest glade, seashore, hill or town, the place where the temple 
is built is occupied by the Vastupurusa in his diagram, the Vastupurusa-mandala. 
That it is surrounded by the streets of a town, walls of a fort, ravines or fields, 
becomes of secondary importance, for its particular topography is but the hinge 
by which a changeable panorama is linked with the structure of the universe. The 
site is ritually levelled each time a temple is built; the ground from which the 
temple is to rise is regarded as being throughout on an equal intellectual plane. 
It is at the same time terrestrial and extra-territorial. It is the place for the 
meeting and marriage of heaven and earth, where the whole world is present in 
terms of measure, and is accessible to man. . 


SITE AND BUILDER 

Man here is the patron or Yajamana (lit. the sacrificer) on whose behalf the 
temple is built by the architect who is guided by the priest in the principles of his 
work. In the diagram of the Vastupurusa a communication is established between 
man (purusa) as die patron of the work and the Purusa, the Essence of all things. 
At the definite time and place where the temple is to be set up, all times and all 
places congregate in the symbolic diagram of the Vastupurusa. On tliis ritual 
drawing rests the^ super-structure of the temple, which is the manifestation (murti) 
!of God.’® The ritual diagram of the Vastupurusa is drawn wherever the site is 

" ‘Harivaipsa’, ch. I ; R. Gu6non, ‘Quelques Remarques sur le Nom d’Adam’, ‘Etudes 
Iraditionelles’, 1931, pp. 726-31. 

’-“Once heaven and earth were united. Separating, they said: Ret what is suitable 
to the sacrifice be common to both.” ‘Taittiriya Brahmana’, I. x. 3. 2-3 ; ‘Tandya Briihmana’, 
X. 6. 1-3 ; etc. 

Heaven and earth, once joined, subsequently separated. The beings, the 5 classes of 
them, gods, men, and so on, did not keep peace. The gods brought about a reconciliation 
of these worlds. Both contracted a marriage according to the rites observed by the gods. 

“ ‘I^asivagurudevapaddhati’, Pt. Ill, ch. XII. 16 ; JISOA, Vol. X, p. 225. 
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pj'gpg_ 2 *^(^ £Qj* ’tiiis purpose. "Tlie prepsrutiou is in tlie re3.(iinoss discipline 

of the mind and heart of the patron and of those who are entrusted with the 
work because they have the competent skill. The_ priest has the guidance ; tlie 
architectj who builds the temple, works in confoiniity with the knowledge of tlie 
priest. 

A pilgrimage or visit to a temple is undertaken for the purpose of hxikiiig 
at it (darsana) with the sight of knowledge. Darsana is also the name of the six 
traditional points of view or methods of cognising Truth. The architect of the 
temple was not only a master of the ‘ocean of the science of architecture’. 
Balanced himself in body and mind, he had to be versed in the traditional science 
(^astra) in its various branches, and as much in the knowledge of rhclhiiis 
{chandas),'= mathematics and astronomy as in the conditions of different places, 
etc. (‘Saraarahganasutradhara’, XLIV. 2-4, and ‘Vastuvidya’, I. T2-ly). The 
various arts and sciences had to be known for one and the same purjiosc, so that 
he could apply them in his work which was to be an image and reconstitution 
of the universe. 


In the ‘Samarahganasutradhara’, a treatise on architecture, tlie author, 



King Bhoja of Dhara, who ruled over Malava in the first part of the eleventh 
century, says : “He, who begins to work as an architect (sthapati) without know- 
ing the science of architectnre (vastusastra) and proud with false knowledge must 
be pnt to death by the king as one who ruins the kingdom (rajahiin.saka) ; dead 
before his time, his ghost will wander on this wide earth. He, who though well 
versed in the traditional science is not skilled in the work will faint at tlie time of 
action like a timid man on the battle-field. He, who is expert only in his work- 
manship, but unable to understand the meaning of the traditional science, will 
like a blind man be misled by anyone” (S.S. XTIV. 6-10). Even so, he who 
knows the traditional science and its meaning and masters the craft, is not as 
yet the perfect architect. For immediate intuition, a readiness (pratyutpannal 
of judgment (prajna) in contingencies, and the ability to fuse them into tlie require- 
ments of the whole, are the distinctions of a true Sthapati.'® It is then, that the 
builder himself, once his work is completed, is struck with wonder and exclaims : 
"Oh, how was it that I built it.”’^ 


“ They are : Nyaya, Vaife§ika, Safikhya, Yoga, Mimamsa and Vedanta, 
cannot be realised without Yoga, Darsana, a direct seeing of the meaning 
demonstrates, presupposes Yoga. 

“ This refers to the rhythmical disposition of the ground-plan, for exam 
“ ib., verse 14, paraphrased. 

"This is expressed in a' copper-plate inscription from Baroda of a Ri 
Gnjemt, and is said to refer to the Kailasanatha temple at Elura {Elapural j 
the king 'caused to be made in the hills at Elapnra, a wonderful building, on 
best of immortals who move in celestial chariots, struck with wonder think 
temple of Siva is self-existent ; in a thing made by art such hi 
The feilpin (architect) of this temple in consequence of the failure of his \ 
^he construction of) another such work, was himself suddenly struck ivilii 
Oh, how was it that I built itP^ ('Epigraphia Indica', Vol. I, p, ; R G 
Rastrakuta King Kr§^araja I’, 'Indian Antiquary', VoL XII, p/ asSf.}, 


THE SITE 



The architect, Sthapati,*® is the foremost of the craftsmen (silpin), of whom 
there are four classes, Sthapathi, Sutragrahin, Taksaha and Vardhakin, the 
designing architect, surveyor, sculptor and huilder-plasterer-painter._ These 
craftsmen cany out the instructions of the Sthapaka, the architect-priest, who 
has the qualification of an Acarya. The relation of priest and executive crafts- 
man corresponds to the rule laid down for Christian art in the second Council of 
Nicaea (787 A.D.) : “His art alone belongs to the painter, its organisation and 
arrangement belong to the clergy.” It is defined in the ‘8ilparatna’ (I. 29-42) in 
which it is said of the Acarya or Guru, who is the Sthapaka : 

“He who wishes to build nllages, etc., or royal palaces, etc., tanks, etc., or 
temples, should select a Guru and Silpin for this purpose. Let the Guru be a 
Brahmana of high born famity, who has performed all the sixteen pur^catory 
rites, who knows the essence of the sacred texts, the Vedas and Agamas, 
and who observes the rules of conduct according to his caste (varna) and 
stage of life (asrama), who has received initiation (diksa), is competent, exerts 
himself in his work (tapasvin) and is a believer (astikaj in the sacred tradition. 


Sthapati, in 'Apastamba Srauta Sutra’, XXII. 7. 6, designates the Yajam^a, the 
sacrificer who is to be consecrated as priest. As builder of the Hindu temple, the Sthapati, 
by his special knowledge guided by tire Sthapaka is competent to act for his patron, the 
Yajamana. {‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’, Pt. Ill, ch. XXVI ; JISOA, Vol. IX, p. 152 f). 
The patron is also designated as Karaka, who makes the architect, the Xartr, do the work 
(‘Saraarangapasutradhara’, hVI. 303). 

The Sthapati who is called Visvakarma, in ‘Mayamata’, V. 13 f., is described as a disciple 
(anufisya) of the Sthapaka, ib. XII. 35 f- 'I'his essential relation is ignored by P. K. Acharya, 
in his ‘Dictionary of Hindu Architecture’, s. v. 

The Sutragrahis or Sutradharas, who hold the^ cord (sutra, Mva, rajju, etc.) [originally 
the bamboo rod (venu)] in the construction of the Vedic altar, have been, it appears, described 
by Democritos (440 B.C.) as Harpedonaptai. 

The descent and fall of the Hindu architect and the craftsmen, from their celestial 
origin, and from Vedic tradition is told in the ‘Brahmavaivarta Purana’, I.X. 20-23f. 

Visvakarman begot nine illegitimate sons on a Sudra woman : They are named Malakara 
(garland maker), Karmakara (blacksmith), Safikhakara (conch shell carver), Kuvindaka 
(weaver), Kumbhakara (potter), Kainsyakara (metal worker), Sutradhara (architect, carpenter), 
Citrakara (painter), Svarnakara (goldsmith). All of them are expert in the arts (kala) but the 
last three l^ing cursed by a Brahmana became unholy and were deemed incompetent by the 
Sastras' to offer sacrifices. 

Visvakarman cursed by GhrtacI (an Apsara) descended to earth and w-as born by a 
Brahmana wohian. Visvakarman when he came to the world as a Brahmapa was regarded 
as an unparalleled architect in view of the very grand, extraordinary and royal man-sions 
which he constructed. He also instructed ordinary people on matters relating to architecture 
in various ways. 

Svarpakara became outcasted and unholy on account of the curse pronounced against 
him by a Brfihmana whose gold he had stolen. Sutradhara neglected to carry out the orders 
of a Brahmana to 'collect fuel for sacrificial purposes, and being cursed by him, was likewise 
degraded. Citrakara transgressed the orders of a Brahmana in respect of a picture the com- 
position of which was defective and not according to the rules and underwent the same fate. 

It was then that the original function of art (silpa) was lost. The destination of works 
of art is defined in the ‘Aitareya Brabmapa’ VI, 5- 27: “Silpani, works of art of men, are an 
imitation of divine forms ; by employing their rhythms a metrical reconstitution is^ effected 
of the limited human personality” (trans. by Coomaraswamy ; in ‘La Nature du Folklore’, 
B. T., 1937, pp. 206-18). 
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THE HINDU TEMPLE 



First a Sthapati is to be selected-one well versed in tlie Silpa-sastras ; ; 
Sthapaka also, knowing the gilpa-sastras and possessing all the yah 
an Acarya, being selected by the patron, should peifoiin ty archie 
(vastu-kima). The temple (vimana) or any other (construction begi 
two should be continued by them only and by no other. In case the> b 
able, the work should be done by either their sons or disciples wno arc 
in the work.” Then follows the description of the four classes of 
(silpin). 

“The Sthapati should be fit to direct (sthapana) the constniction 
be well-versed in all Sastras, the traditional sciences, perfect in tody, 
kind, free from malice and jealousy, a Tantrik and well-boi n , he 
mathematics and the Puranas, the ancient compendia of_ myths, etc, 
and all the countries; he should be joyous, truth speaking, ^ with se 
control, concentrated in mind, free from greed, carelessness, disease an 
vices (^Manu-.Samhita’ VII. 47-48), famous, having firm friends and Inn 
the ocean of the science of Vastu. 

The disciple or son of the Sthapati is the Sutragnlhin. He sh< 
carry out the orders of the Sthapati, should be expert in all sorts of 


THE SITE 


that exists in the universe.^® The architect in charge of the building is therefore 
generally called Sthapati. The name means “master of what stands or abides”. 
The science of architecture, called as a rule, Vastu-sastra, is also named Sthapatya- 
sastra-veda. It is the knowledge of ordered and planned extension (vastu) and is 
put into practice by the master who makes existing things (vastu) abide in order. 
Stliapatya-sastra-veda is enumerated as an Upaveda, a lesser, applied knowledge 
subordinated to the Atharvaveda.^® Vastu-sastra in its fullest exposition belongs 
to Tantra which is the applied knowledge of the Atharva Veda. As a ritual, 
architecture is moreover doubly linked with the primordial Knowledge, the Veda, 
and is included in two of the six Vedahgas. These are appendices which are 
auxiliary to the Veda. The fifth Vedahga, astronomy-astrology, Jyotisa, and 
the sixth Vedanga. Kalpa, in which are laid down the rules of the sacrificial acts, 
the ritual, are both, in parts, essential constituents of the science of Indian 
architecture.®' The Sulva-sutras contained in the Kalpa-sutras, represent the 
rules and give proportionate measurement for laying out and piling up the Vedic 
altar.®® On them, basically rests the building of the Hindu temple. 

The Vastupurusamandala, the diagram of the temple, is a Yantra. (‘Vastu- 
vidhana’ of Narada, Ms. 1602, Adyar Library; VIII. 26).®® A Yantra is a 
geometrical contrivance by which any aspect of the Supreme Principle may be 
bound (yantr, to bind ; from the root ‘yam’) to any spot for the purpose of 


” With regard to the making of the universe, Visvakarman is the woiddug, Brahma the 
thinking aspect of the Supreme Principle. ' 

The other Upavedas are : Ayurveda (medicine), attached to the Rg Veda (acc. to Susruta, 

I. 3, to the Atharva Veda) ; Dhanur Veda (military science) attached to the Yajur Veda, and 
Gindharva Veda (music) attached to the Sama Veda ; cf. Apte, Dictionary, s. v. 

Sthapatya Veda, the science of architecture ; AjTirveda, the science of longevity, medicine ; 

Dhanurveda, military science, and Jyotisa, the science of the luminaries, — astronomy and astro- 
logy, — are enumerated by the side of one another, in the ‘Samarafiganasutradhara’, X. 77 ; 
also ‘BrhadsilpaSstra’, I. 10. 

Tantra, as a rule, is enumerated as Upaveda attached to the Atharva Veda. Tantra 
includes Vastu-^stra. | 

According to the ‘Sukraniti-sara’, IV. 3. 27-30, Silpa-^stra is included in the 32 Vidyas. 

Silpa-^stra is defined, 58, as the science which treats of palaces, images, parks, houses, etc. 

The six Vedangas are : Sik^a, recitation (articulation and pronunciation) ; Chandas, 
metrical science or the science of rhythms; Vyakarana, grammar; Kalpa, ritual; Nirukta, j 

hermeneutics, etymology ; Jyoti§a, astronomy-astrology (‘Sukraniti-sara’, IV. 3. 28-29). 

The main subjects included in the general education of a Hindu were : Tipi or Lekha 
(the alphabet, reading and writing), Rupa (drawing and geometry) and Ganana (arithmetic). 

These subjects were taught from the age of 5 till the age of 12, and in their higher stages up to 
the age of twenty-five. The Hathigumpha inscription, 163 B.C. says that King Kharavela 
spent 9 years, from the age of 16 onwards in the study of Lekha, Rupa, Ganana. 

A knowledge of form (rupa), number and proportion was an indispensable equipment ; 
mathematics and architecture had their root in the Vedic altar. The indissoluble connection 
of number and form remained a consciously employed knowledge throughout. In the middle 
of the ninth century A.D. the mathematician Mahavira, in his ‘Ganitasara-samgraha’, I. 9-19, 
speaks of the use of the science of number (gapita) in architecture and in all that constitutes 
the peculiar value of the arts (B. B. Datta and A. N. Singh, ‘History of Hindu Mathematics’, 

Pt. I, p. 5). 

“The MS. is in Grantha script ; Chapters VIII and X are published in the Appendix, 
in Devanagari. 
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worship. It is an artifice in which the ground (bhumi) is converted in 
of the manifested tmiverse. The nameless, formless entity whicl. 
this case to the spot within the square tnandala is known henceioil 
purusa The components of the artifice are : the ground on which 
is drawn; the form of the mandala; and its name together with the 
prised in its form. 


THE STABILITY OF THE SITE 


The temple must be built according to definite rules, and it must he firm 
(drdha; Tsanasivagurudevapaddhati’, III. ch. XXVII. S‘2; ‘\'aikhrina.sagama\ 
ch. VII). The latter injunction seems too obvious to have been made. But it 
does not primarily refer to a substitution of flimsy materials, .such as mud, sand, 
wattle walls and bamboo posts by those of greater permanence ; _ nr>r to the 
avoidance of careless construction in brick or stone nor to the desirability of .such 
additional wall strength which would withstand earthquake.s. With particular 
emphasis the earth itself is evoked as firm (drdha) in the Rgveda (X. Til. 5; 
X. 173.4) and firmly established (pratistha; ‘Satapatha Brahniana’, \'L 1.1,15), 
and Earth, the goddess, is invoked to stand firm for our well-being (‘\'ajasane_va- 
Samhita’ XI. 69 ; ‘Taittiriya Sarahita’, IV. 1.9.2; S.B. VI. r).2.r).). When a house 
is about to be built, an oblation is poured into the pit to the “steady one”, I'a.stos- 
pati (‘Asvalayana Grhya Sutra’ II. 8.15; Taraskara Grhya Sutra’ III, 4.3). A 
fear is allayed by these epithets, oblations and invocations. It is the fear of 
uncertainty, of the changeable and transitory. By being ‘firm’ the earth Ijecomes 
secure and a reliable support. For ‘before she was fixed, mother earth’ is spoken 
of as ‘the ever wandering’ (AV. V. 2.6). The rule of order under which buildings 
can be set up and in which men and gods are at home, is not from the beginning. 
There was unrest and instability. Yama, the god of Death, the first of mortals 
who preceded men on the path to heaven (RV. X. 14.1) assigns a station to 
everything that is movable. Yama, thp Order of things in the cosnio.s and 
Righteousness in men, who is the Dharmaraja, ‘King Law’, establishc.s in this 
manifested world the immutability of the Supreme Principle. “Yama indeed 
rules over the earth” (S.B. VII. 1.1.3.). As it was in the beginning, so is it 
repeated with each building; Yama gives the residence when man builds the .small 
world of his own, his house, or a temple in the likeness of the world, which is 
God’s residence. 

■ regard to the builder, such a settlement too takes place in the intellect 

itself at the moment when its work is being given concrete form. The .sub.stance 
IS Its rapport and form is the nature of its activity. The form of the concrete 
work IS the final seal of the process which leads to it ; it bears the impre.s.s of 


THE SITE 


King Blioja, in tlie ‘Samaranganasutradliara’ (VI. 5-27; VII. 7-34) recounts 
the afflictions of men when the wishing-trees (kalpadruma) which in the Krta 
Yuga had been their home and sustenance, and when the gods too withdrew to 
heaven.^® It was, then, that King Prthu, the first of men who was installed as 
a king, attacked Prthivi, the earth, with his bow in order to level her (‘Samarah- 
ganasutradhara’, I. 6-24) for she was full of mountains, obstacles to communica- 
tions and order which he had set himself to establish. But she ran away in fear, 
changing her shape into that of a cow and took refuge with Brahma, the ci'eator, 
whom also King Prthu then approached. Brahma mediates between them, makes 
King Prthu the protector of Prthivi, the earth, and makes her rdeld to him the 
crops and the sites for building towns of men and gods. 

King Prthu does his work at a definite stage in the ‘history’ of the world : 
his prototype is Yama, the Dharmaraja, ‘King Law and Order’. King Prthu 
who has made the earth 3 ueld, and she, the wide, the ‘broad one’, Prthivi ({§. B. 
VII. 4.2.6), are thence connected in fact and name. Her fugitive, errant state 
has found rest.“ The earth will no more run away. She exists protected bv' 
law and order. This contract is sealed when her plains are ploughed and her 
ground is levelled for buildings. It is then that the earth is a place of abode 
(ayatana) for all gods (S.B. XIV. 3.2.4.) and the building ground (bhumi)” the 
share of the gods (‘Sankha\"ana Grlwa Sutra’, III. 3.2). 

Full of life is the earth : it lurks in her and hovers above her. The ‘genii 
loci’ are many.^ It is necessar}^ that they should depart when a particular spot 
on the surface of the earth is chosen at the proper time for being commuted into 
the level and plan of the temple. The site is taken possession of for that divinity 
whose presence will be invoked and beheld in the temple. Those entities that 
were active in the site hitherto would be redundant they are asked to leave, with 
the rhythmic formula (mantra): “Bet spirits (bhuta), gods (deva) and demons 
(raksasa) depart and seek other habitations. From now this place belongs to the 
divinity whose temples will be built here” (‘Brhat Samhita’, LVIII. 11 ; ‘Isanasiva- 
gurudevapaddhati’ Pt. III., ch. XXVI, 73-74; ‘May amata’, IV. 1, f; ‘Visnu- 


The Krta Yuga or Satya Yuga, which is the Perfect or Golden age, is followed by the 
Treta, Dvapara and Kali Yugas successively. Their duration is, respectively, 4,000, 3,000, 
?,ooo and 1,000 years of the gods. One day of the gods is eciual to one year of men {‘Manu 
Smrti’, I. 67}. 400, 300, 200 and 100 twilight years of the gods precede and follow each Yuga. 
The four Yugas with their Sandhyas are one Yuga (mahayuga), of the gods. 

This story is told in other versions in the ‘Vi§ipu Purana’, I. Ch. XIII. and in other 
Puranas. 

S. B. VII. 4. 2. 6-7. Earth, the wide, the broad one, is Prthivi ; Earth, as substance, 
is Bhu ; Earth, as ground, is Bhvimi. 

In the last verse of the Vanaparva, LXXXI, of the ‘Mahabharata’, the sacred site of 
Kurutyetra is known as the Uttara Vedi of Brahma (p. 4). Its four corners bear the names 
of the resident Yak§as, Ratna, and so on. The Yaksas are held to be the resident divinities, 
also by the Buddhists ; see S. Eevi, 'Catalogue Gdographique du Yak§a dans la Mahamayuri’ 
(3-4th century A.D.), ‘Journal Asiatique’, 1915, I. p. 19 ff., ‘Sumangalavilasini’, S. B. B. Ill, 
Pt. 2, p. 92 ; cf. P. Mus, 'Barabu^ur’, op. cit., p. 660. “The geomancers recognise the divi- 
nities down to a depth of 30 cubits. Here dwells a Naga, here a Yak§a’’. 

■“ S.B. VII. I. I. 5. “With a Palasa branch (he sweeps). The Palasa tree is the Brahman. 
He thus sweeps away those already settled.’’ v 
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XXXIX. 16-lS; ‘Manasara’, V. 4-9; etc.}, 
bid to leave. This .gracious ttesliirc 
ai-ticular associations. In thi.s 
1. Emptied of its former conteiit.s, it retains 
-I- to assimilate new ones; finally it will have to be 

kveUed^and the plan and forecast of the temple will be laid out on the ground. 


samhita’, XII. 36 f ; fAgnipurana 
With offerings, gods, spirits and demons are 
releases their forces and sets the site free from all p; 
way, too, it is steadied and expurgated, 
its receptiveness and the power t 


PURIFIGATION, INSEMINATION AND LEVELLING OF THhi SITi 


Before this can be done the fitness of the soil has to be ascertained b\' .‘ievenil 
tests. A pit is dug and the earth which has been taken out i.s put back 
In a descending degree of its quality, it then either exceeds the pit in quantity, is 
level with it or lower; or, w^ater is put into the pit over night ; thy quality of th.e 
soil is judged according to the quantity of the water found there in the morn in;,; ; 
or, a flame put into the pit burns, or else is extinguished, in the latter iustaiu\ 
the soil is unsuitable and has to be abandoned. These and otlier ]jraclica1 tests 
are described in the ‘Brhat-Samhita’ (LIL 90-9‘J) and elsewhere, '" they are per- 
formed after the sound, smell, taste, shape or the consistency and coltmr have 
been examined; finally, the fertility of the soil must be tested. The ‘Matsya- 
purana’ (ch. CCLIII. 12-18), prescribes according to the colour of the .soil, white 
earth for Brahmanas, red for Ksatriyas, yellow for Vaisyas, black for ^ndras. 
The castes and the earth correspond magicalljr to the colour.s. Then come.s an 
examination of the flavour of the earth, whether sweet, pungent, bitter, astrin- 
gent, and its suitability is determined in the same ‘hierarchy’. When the 
suitable land has been acquired and the ground is ploughed, seeds are .sown and 
the quality of the soil is tested according to their germination in 3, 5, or 7 nights, 
etc., and according to the size of the jmung plants. “ All this is being done to 
assure oneself of the fitness, and ritual purity of the soil. For the same rea.son 
all extraneous matter (salya, ‘thorns’) has to’ be removed from the .soil,"'" so that 
it does not stand in the way of the divinities who henceforward will be a.ssigned 
their places; its presence also forebodes evil to the builder and is felt as an un- 
easiness and local irritation in various parts of his body. Magic is active and 
divinatory science establishes- the correspondence between the soil to be built on 
and the body of the builder."' Either has to be made pure by the respective rites, 


The Bhavi§ya Puraija’, ch. CXXX. 45-46, prescribes that this pit should l)e due in the 
middle of an area of 4 cubits (hasta) square. Its measure should be lo aiiRulas (the \vidth cl 
the upper phalange of the thumb) square and one cubit deep. 

‘Mayainata’, III, IV ; ‘Kadyapaalpa’, I. 56-57 ; ‘Manasara’, V, etc, 
‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’, Pt. Ill, ch. XXVI, 92 f. 

Magic consists of actions expressive of a will for reality. The correspondence is coii- 
sUucted as a token of identity between the soil which will be ‘transubstantiated’ into the hodv 
of the VastupiOT§a and the person of the patron as Yajamana or .sacrificer. The external .sign's 
are a superstition, a residue of the belief in the identity of sacrifice and sacrificer, and with 
reference to the temple, in the identity of the sacrificial structure and the transformed bodv 
of man, the patron. ' - 


THE SITE 


ready for setting tip tlie temple, beginning each work on an auspicious day, and 
under a favourable star. Tbe purification of the soil is complete when the ground 
has been ploughed repeatedly (‘Kasyapasilpa’, I. 42-56), watered, sown and 
planted with all kinds of grain and when these have flowered and ripened. Then 
it should be ploughed again. Then the earth is clean (‘Visnu-Sarnhita’, XII. 
36-42). 

At the beginning of the various phases in the constinction and consecration 
of the temple, the “rite of the seeds and their germination” (ankurarpana) is most 
important. It precedes the building of the temple (‘Vaikhanasagama’, ch. II) and 
again the rite is observed before the last brick or stone is put into the superstructure 
(ib., ch. VIII), and once more prior to the installation of the main image and 
before the rite of opening its ei^es (aksi-mocana ; ib., ch. XI) and also prior to 
the consecration of the sacrificial vessels (ib., ch. XXIX).''*'‘ On the ninth, 
seventh, fifth or third da\’, prior to the performance of any of these rites, the 
seeds of different varieties of rice, kidney-bean, pulse, sesamum, mustard, etc.'*"’ 
are placed on a copiier i'e.ssel, in front of Soma, the Moon, Soma, the totality of 
all oblations, the Lord of germs, the divinity who presides over formation. The 
16 vessels used in this rite are circular like the lunar disc, the number corresponds 
to the digits of the moon, and further lunar symbols pervade this rite.'*" Their 
potency is given to the plants as they grow, to each variety in due season. 

Vedic rites introduce and accompany the building of the temple. The 
ploughing and the sowing of the sacrificial ground with all kinds of grain 
preceded the piling of the Fire altar (agni-cayana).®’’ After the introductory 
libation (prayaniya) of the Soma sacrifice, the altar site was ploughed by twelve 
oxen, twelve furroivs were made and then the seeds were sown. From 
the making of the Mahavedi of the Fire altar and the sowing of the sacrificial 
ground, the rite of auspicious germination (mangalankura ; ‘Kamikagama’, XXXI. 
18, etc.) has remained an indispensable preparation of sacred architecture. “Even 
as this broad Earth received the germ of all things that be” (AV. V. 25.2), is 
the Germ (garbha) of the tem]3le deposited in her. The structure of the temple 
that grows from this Germ absorbs the essence of the earth and transmutes it. 
Its shape is produced from the power of the earth (bhu) ; and its form corresponds 
to the plan laid out on its levelled surface (bhumi). 

The spirits that previously occupied the site have been asked to leave. Tribute 
has been scattered to them at night and again when they depart before day-break. 
When the ground is tilled, the past ceases to count ; under auspicious stars new life 
is entrusted to the soil and another cycle of production begins, an assurance that 



Also ‘Vaikbanasag-ama’, cli. XIII. ‘Without the rite ‘ahkui-arpaua’, all rites performed 
are futile’ (ib., ch. XXX). 

Or also of barley, wheat and other alternatives. 

‘Vaikhanasagama’, chs. XXIX, XXX ; sixteen vessels of each kind if the Yajamaua 
is a Brahmana but 4 less respectively for a K§atriya, Vaisya and Sudra. 

‘Kanva-Samhita’, XX. 3. 4 ; ‘Maitrayarilya Saiphita’, III. a. 45 ; S. B., VII. 2. 2. i-i4- 
‘Maiijari’, quoted in I. P., Pt., Ill, Ch. XXVI, 74 f. 
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the rhythm of nature has not been interfered with. The sowing of the grain is a 
final offering to the memorj’’ of the spirits who have left the place and gone else- 
where, in peace.^" It is at the same time a first offering in the newly acquired land, 
so that the temple, the substance of God and his manifestation, might exist. Their 
germination leads to a fulfilment of all their potentialities. The grain has the 
nature of the sacrificial essence itself for it is said in the gatapatha Brahmana, from 
man, the sacrificial victim, this essence passed to the sacrificial animals, it entered 
into the horse, ox, sheep and goat, and lastly into the earth with its rice and barley, 

■ etc. (S.B. I. 2.3. 6-7). Their seeds are sown in the earth, they will germinate, 
grow, ripen and bear fruit on the site where the temple is to arise. The vital 
assimilation of energies of the soil into the grain and plants is carried further and 
through vegetation to the cattle on the pasturage. “The Sthapati, the chief 
architect, should graze cows with bulls and calves on the land till it is stamped 
down by the cows and homage is paid to it by their breath ; its impurities are 
cleaned away by the bellowing of the bulls ; it is washed with the milk and froth 
dropping from the mouths of the calves, smeared with cowdung, decorated with 
hoof-prints and fallen cud, scented with bovine odour and purified with sacred 
waters” (‘Mayamata’, IV. 4-8). That the cattle stay on the land, ensures its 
further purification (‘Manu Smrti’, V. 124). The whole process of plowing, sowing 
and reaping, of grazing the cattle on the site of the future temple should be re- 
peated after one year (‘Manjari’, quoted in I.P., l.c., 78-f). The plough being 
consecrated by the touch of the Guru, the chief architect should plough the first 
three rounds (‘Manasara’, V. 85). The preceptor and the builder perform the rite 
of ploughing and Sudras complete the work. 

Now the earth has been ploughed up repeatedly and has become pure 
and even, so that it only needs to be finally levelled to be ready for the drawing 
of the Vastupurusamandala, the metaphysical plan and forecast of the temple. 

“The ground should be perfectly even all over, like a mirror” (I.P., Pt. III. 
ch. XXVI. 79) : Prthivi, the Earth, is here the le^^elled ground from which the 
temple rises. Her terrestrial surface (bhumi)"" has now been properlv prepared ; 
as far as the building ground extends, the earth has yielded to the demands of 
Eng Prthu. It has been made even and symbolically raised to a new level. The 
levelling of the earth as a rite is an execution of the First King^s insistence that 
order should be established in a wild, unruly, and errant world! This is done in 
t^ by the builder of every temple. Once, it is also said in another connexion, 
the earth itself became level. This took place at the birth of the Buddha who, as 


Similarly, the axe which is to cut the tree for the sacrificial post is invoked while it is 
eniplojmd : 0 axe hurt it not”; and prior to the fatal blow, a blade of Darbha grass with its 

point upward IS laid on the tree after having uttered the words: “O herb, protect it” (tlic 
samficial post) ; (b. B., III. 6. 4. 10). Afterwards an ofiering is made above the cut surface, 
with the prayer that the tree may grow up again with a hundred branches. {'Apastamba 
brauta-suti'a , VII. 2. 4. and S). 

perceived first by Prajapati, the Boar, on a lotus leaf, 
n -u existence (abhut)”. From this, earth is called ‘lihumi’. 

Sira Saiphita’, VI. 2. 6. 3, where that sacrificial 

Site IS called fiim or established which is even on all sides). 


THE SITE 



I 


soon as born, stepped forth upon the earth and beneath his steps the earth lay 
smooth and even, for by his footfalls the Law (dharma) was carried throughout the 
world and became universal. The levelled earth became its substratum.^’ 

After the ground is rendered as level as the surface of water or of a mirror it 
should be made a perfect square (‘Hayasirsapancaratra’, VIII. 136). In practice, 
the actual size of the square need not necessarily be co-extensive with the site, 
nor even with the building of the temple. It may however be equal to any one of 
these or else of a definite size. The ‘square field’ is a symbol and its meaning 
remains unchanged if its measure is given as five or eight cubits square. 

The ‘Satapatha Brahmana’ (I. 2.5.7.) explains that the sacrificial ground is 
called Vedi because the gods obtained (sam-vid) the entire earth by encompassing 
the sacrifice on the four sides. The sacrificial ground or altar ground (vedi) is a 
symbol of the earth ; as large as is the Vedi so large is the earth.'*® 

The surface of the earth, in traditional Indian cosmology, is regarded as 
demarcated by sunrise and sunset, by the points where the sun apparently emerges 
above and sinks below the horizon ; by the East and West and also by the North 
and South points. It is therefore represented by the ideogram or mandala of a 
square.** The identification of the square with the Vedi is in shape only and not 
in size and belongs to the symbolism of the Hindu temple. The Vedi represents 
and is the levelled earth, a place of sacrifice or worship ; “No part of the ground 
should rise above it; for it was from there that the gods ascended to heaven” 
(S.B. III. 1.1. 1-2). 'The site, the earth, should be even and firm, for it is the starting 
place of the ascent (B.B. VIII. 5.2.16). The link between the earth and the end 
of the ascent stretches upward into space, the intermediate region (antariksa). 
From it also it leads downward and rests on earth. In it the temple has its 
elevation. The Vastupurusamandala, the temple-diagram and metaphysical plan 
is laid out on the firm and" level ground ; it is the intellectual foundation of the 
building, a forecast of its ascent, and its projection on earth. 



« P. Mus. ‘Barabudur’, BEFEO, vol. XXXIV, p. 210. 

‘Saradatilaka’, ch. III. 3. comm. ; quoting ‘Mahakapilapancaratra’ ; see note 10. 
kV. I. 164. 35 ; ‘Madbyandina Samhita’, XIII. 62 ; S. B. III. 7. 2. i. Vedi=Pfthivi ; 
RV. X. no. 4 ; Ait. B. I. 5. 28 ; Tait. B. I. II. i. i ; S. B. IX. 4- 3. 3 5 Nil. 8. 2. 36. 

“ The square does not refer to the outline of the earth. It connects the 4 points estab- 
lished by the primary pairs of opposites, the apparent sunrise and sunset points. East and 
West ; and South and North. The earth is therefore called ‘caturbhr§ti’, four cornered (RV. 
X. 58. 3) and is symbolically shown as Prthivi-mandsla, whereas considered in itself, the shape 
of the earth is circular, RV. X. 89. 4 ; S.B. VII. i. 1. 37. 
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Form are in the Residue. The world is in the 
nd Agni are in the Residue. The Universe is in the 
;n and Earth, all Existence is _ in the Residue, 
icean, the moon and the wind are in the Residue. 

‘Atharva Veda’, XI. 9. 1-2. 




THE PLAN 


T-krt1iivi the element and goddess Earth bhu , yields Her surrace; n 
PShii of aShi^^^^^^ ritual, as it is the realm of manifestation and of 
bnrillv existence- “it is the place where mortals and immoitals reside (va ). 
The following four are considered as Vastu, residences, by the ancients who were 
exoerts in architecture : Bhumi, the ground ; Prasada, the temple or Yan^ 

tte cmav^yrnc^^^^^^^^^^ Havana, the couch. Bhu, the earth is considered the mmn 
Vastu it 'is the underlying stratum of existence. Those that originate theiefrom, 
the Prasadas and other works of architecture are Vastu (dwelling places, pl^n^ 
sitesl because they are Vastu (existing things) and have 
I'm existing concretely real thing) ( Mayamata , II. 1 3a). 
classes Bhu, the earth, is described first in the ‘Mayamata , and the other 
treatises on architecture because “it is the first of the elemental principles (bhuta) 
and a suoport for the existence of the world (ibid. il. yj. 

is primarily the planned site of the bnildm^ 


^ The 5 ‘bhutas’ — earth, water, fire, air and ether — are the first or lowermost of the 24 
principles (tattva) of the world of duality (atma-tattva). 

Vastu, with long a is derived from Vastu, with short a. 
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THE HINDU TEMPLE 



The relation of the Vastupurusamandala to the site-plan, ground-plan and 
vertical section of any building is similar’ to that of the tonic and any musical 
composition. The Vastupurusamandala gives the principle of all planned architec- 
tural form and the prototype of its various rhythms. Vastu-sastra speaks of 
Talacchanda or Adhaschanda, the rhythm of the level and of Urdhvacchanda, the 
rhythm of the elevation implying the proportionate measurement which connects 
the ground-plan and the vertical section of a building. 

The Vastupurusamandala is the plan of all architectural form of the Hindus. 
The site-plan, the ground-plan, the horizontal and vertical sections are regulated 
by its norm. Originally and in practice the site-plan is laid out according to the 
Vastupurusamandala; and the ‘general form of the temple’ (samanya prasada; 
Part VII) given in the earlier texts, rests on the Vastupurusamandala. 


SQUARE AND CIRCLE 
VEDIC ORIGINS 


“Also ‘Vastuvidhana’ of Narada (Ms. 1602, Adyar Library), VIII. See Ap 

^audbayana Sulva Sutra’, I. 22-28. The very same method of coustructiu: 
with the help of circles is prescribed in later texts with reference to the sq 
Vastupurusa (for instance, ‘Saradatilaka’, IH. 6 ; VI. 3-7), it is similar to the 
^nbed m the ‘Apastemba Sulva Sutra’, VIII. 8-10 ; XL 1. where a bamboo ro 
The construction of the square by rotation, of rod or cord, is however not the only 
further methods are prescribed in_the ‘Sulva Sutras’ (‘Apastamba Sulva Sutra’, I. 

‘Apastamba Sulva Sutra’, 1. 2) where the square is 
hy the stretching of the cord only, and without rotation (B. B. Datta, ‘The Sc 
Siilba , pp. 55-6:2). See also Part VII. 



THE PLAN 


altars, two of them on the east- west line in the middle, the ‘easterly spine’ 
(pracinavamsa), and one to the south of the line. Of the two altars on the east- 
west line, the one at its eastern end is square, the_other at its western end is 
circular. The square one, on which burns the Ahavaniya fire, denotes the 
heaven (dyau) world ; from this celestial fire all other fires are subsequently 
lio-hted.'* The circular one, the Garhapatya hearth, denotes this terrestrial world. 
Tlie third hearth, w'-hich is that of the Southern fire, Daksinagni, denotes the 
air-world {S. B. XII. 4. 1. 3).® 

The square Ahavaniya hearth at the eastern end of the sacrificial shed is in 
the middle of an area, one fathom (vyama) square. In the Soma sacrifice, the 
highest of all sacrifices, after the initiation of the sacrificer, the square Ahavaniya 
hearth makes way on the first Upasad day® for the new brick-built Saladvarya 
Garhapatya which has one fathom square for its area (S.B. VII. 1. 1. 37)^ and is 
round in shape. 

Outside, to the east of the sacrificial shed, at a given distance a plot is 
demarcated; this is called the Mahavedi.® The square High altar, Uttara Vedi, 
is on its eastern side.® The Uttara Vedi, too, symbolizes the heavenly world 
(S.B. VII. 3. 1. 27). In the centre of the Uttara Vedi is a small square, its 
‘navel’ (nabhi), one span (vitasti) square (Ap.S.S. VII. 5. 1). 

The square is the shape of the Uttara Vedi, the High altar; it is also the 
shape of the hearth of the celestial Fire, the Ahavaniya Agni ; it is the shape_ of 
the centre, the Nabhi, of the Uttara Vedi, and also of the Ukha, the pan in which 
the celestial fire is carried from the Ahavaniya Agni. 


* The fire is first lighted by friction of wood on the Garhapatya hearth. From the Garha- „ 
patya the fire is transferred to the Ahavaniya hearth. 

® The rules and meaning of the Agni and the Vedi are given in the Brahmanas (c. 2000 
B.C.). They form part of the Karmavidhi, the rules for the performance of the sacrificial 
rites. The Srauta-Sutras (2000-1500 B.C.) contain the rules for the rites ordained by the 
Veda. Each Srauta-Sutra seems to have had its Sulva-Efitra, or section dealing with the 
measurements and the ‘geometry’ of the altar. — ^The Vedi is the sacred ground measured out 
for the sacrifices (yajna) ; RV. VIII. 19. 18. In the ‘Satapatha-Erahmana’, VII. i. i. 37 I 
VII. 2. 2. 2. ff. are explicit descriptions of the Garhapatya and Ahavaniya hearths. 

® The Upasad days are counted from the commencement to the completion of the altar 
(Agni). 

' S.B.E., Vol. XEIII, p. 307. Vyama, a fathom, is the distance between the tips of 
the middle fingers when the arms are stretched out horizontally. This length of a fathom is 
also the height of man, from the soles to the root of the hair on the forehead, and remains 
throughout Indian art and symbolism the perfect proportion ; cf. Weber, ‘Indische Studien’, 
XIII, p. 243. 

” The Mahavedi is a trapezium, its ‘praci’ or middle line in the E-W direction measures 
36 units (‘prakrama’ or ‘pada’, the east side 24 units, the west side 30 units, i prakrama = 

3 pada : i pada = io afigulas or 15 ang. or also 12 afig. (‘Taitt. Samh.’, VI. 2. 4. 5 ! ‘Manava 
Sulva Sutra’, ch. IV). The Mahavedi is also called Saumiki Vedi and is situated in the open 
to the east of the sacrificial shed (pracinavarnsarala) for the purpose of the Soma sacrifice. 
The Vedi in the shed, between the three hearths, is rectangular with concave, curved sides 
(cf. the drawing in S.B.E., vol. XXVI, p. 475 and W. Caland-V. Henry ‘L’Agni^toma’, I. 
PI. IV). Neither of these Vedis is square. 

* The Uttara Vedi is the principal — ^and primary — ^Vedi. 
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The Ukha, the earthen fire pan (S.B. VI. 5. 2. 8), has the shape of a cube. 
It is the earthen ‘womb’ of the Fire (Agni; 8.B. VI. 5. 2. 21).’'’ In the Soma 
sacrifice, the celestial sacrificial fire is transferred daily from the Ahavaniya 
hearth to a seat of Udumbara wood by the sacrificer in an initiation of one year’s 
duration; the fire is transferred in the pan, the Ukha (Ukh_ya Agni) serving as 
Ahavaniya Agni. On the first day after the initiation, a new round Garhapatya 
hearth is built. Its new mte is the space of a fathom square in the centre of which 
was the original square Ahavaniya hearth. The new Garhapatya hearth (sala- 
dvarya), near the eastern entrance of the sacrificial shed, is built of brick. Its 
area is equal to one fathom square. It preserves its identity in its name, Garha- 
patya, and in its round shape. The domestic fire (Garhapaty’-a) of the sacrificer 
has now been transferred to the place of the celestial fire (Ahavantya) not only 
by its position but also by its extent. The circle of the Garhapatya, now situated 
in the east of the sacrificial shed is equal to a square of one fathom. Its nucleus 
in the centre is also square. 

The Parana Garhapatya, the old Garhapatya hearth, was of terrestrial nature. 
This now, at the completion of the initiation, is commuted in the Saladvaiya 
Garhapatya, to its celestial nature and destination. 

The centre of the new Garhapatya hearth is laid out in the shape of a cross : 
four large rectangular (2 ‘pada’ by 1 ‘pada’ each ; double square) bricks, in one 
line from North to South, to which are added two bricks at the back and two 
in front {1 square pada each), that is West and East ; these four bricks are half 
the size of those North to South. _ To_ these are added further bricks which -fill 
the corners in the intermediate directions of the square area inside the rOfLi^ 
Garhapatya hearth. To these, further bricks are added; they fill the round 
periphery with its 21 enclosing bricks (S.B. VII. 1. 1. 17-19). The new Garha- 
patya hearth has the shape of a circle equal in area to a square fathom (vyama — a 
man’s length). 


Each kind of ^crifice requires an Agni (altar) of prescribed shape (and size). Sacrifices 
aie (i) obligatory, daily or seasonal and (2) undertaken for the pmrpose of wish fulfilinent. 

The mam altars for the daily (nitya) sacrifices are the Ahavanlva, Garhapatya and Dak.sina 
Amongst the seasonal or r^urrent sacrifices, the Soma sacrifice necessitates a Vedi=altar- 
giound, outsMe the sacrificial s^d,_the Mahavedi or Saumiki Vedi, and on it, the Uttara 
vydi, and a Fire Altar (Agni). Their construction, form and meaning as well as those of the 
f efii^damentally important to the Hindu temple. The Soma sacri- 
fh^ °b thy Fire Altar, which is piled above the Uttara Vedi on 

IS called _Agnicayana,_ the piling of the Fire Altar. The ‘Satapatha 

r hmaua gives its rules and meaning. This big sacrifice must be performed in a Vedic Hindu 
family at least once in three generations. r i wu lu a v cum laiiiau 

p 24^^ brick-built Garhapatya altar is proper to the Soma-sacrifice. Weber, l.c. Vol. XIII, 

th^ Agnis. the fire altars of different shapes for sacrifices performed with 

the ^rpose of attaming definite objects, see Thibaut, ‘On the Sulva Sutras’ TASB. tS-s ■ 
‘Sacrificial Altars: Vedis and Agnis’, JISOA, Vols Vlf and VHI • 

direSy felafXto Sf Te'mS' 

cit., voL^xnil^p * Dak§inagni, or with newly made fire. W^eber, op. 
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"The Giirliapatj’a is this (terrestrial woxid) and this world is circular” 
(g.B. VII. 1. 1. 37). The earth as the terrestrial world, in Vedic tradition, is 
symbolised b 3 ' the circle, and b_v the round Garhapatj^a hearth in contradistinction 
to the square' of the Ahavanyva hearth which stands for the heaven world. During 
the 3 ^ear of initiation the round hearth of the earthlx' fire is re-built, at the place 
of the celestial fire a.nd to the extent of its square site. In this architectural rite 
it is transferred to another place where it is identical, b}' measure and position, 
though not outwardly b 3 " shape, to the site of the altar of the celestial fire. Agni 
is the name of the Fire wherever it burns and the altar, Agni, is its supiDprt, 
terrestrial or celestial, accoi'ding to its shape. 

The Vedi, in Vedic tradition, represents the extent of the earth. It is an 
area for sacrificial purposes. The shape of the Vedi varies. It is sx^mbolical as 
a delimited area and not as a definite figure. The Uttaravedi is square an.d it 
is said : “the Vedi is the earth, the Uttaravedi the heaven world” (S.B. VII. 


" Under this aspect the earth is known in RV. X. 58. 3 (catnrbhrjti) ; VIT. gg. i (catiis- 
srakti) ; is. B. VI. i. 2. 29 (catnssrakti}. On this knowledge are based the square niandah; 
of the earth, Prthiviinandala, and the square Vastupuru^ainan^ala of the Hindu temple (see 
Part I). 

Of the bird-shaped Agni it is said (5s. B. VI. i. 2. 36). “For what object is this fire 
(altar) built? ‘Kin'iug become a Irird, he (Agni) shall bear me to the sky’, so say some ; but 
let him not think so ; for by assuining that fonn, the .sewn breaths [(prana) in the sense of 
the Greek ‘pueuina’] became Prajapati” (cf. VI. i. i. 5-6) ; “by assuming that form 
Prajapati created the grads ; by assuming that form the gods became immortal : and what 
thereby the immanent breaths and Prajapati, and the gods became, that indeed lie (the 
sacrificer) thereby becomes” (trans. Eggeling, S.B.E. XUI). 

One 'puru.=a’ is the length of man standing on tiptoe (or not) with raised arms ; it 
measures 5 ‘aratui’ (the length from the elbow to the tip of the little finger, an ell) or ‘hasta’, 
the distance between the elbow and the tip of the middle finger, or 10 ‘padavitasti’ (span) ; 
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surate with the sacrifice.” (Taitt. Samh. V. 2. 5 1). “As mudi as a man with 
arms extended, with so much a bamboo rod (the Fiie altai) is meted, out 
(‘Maitrayaniya S.’ III. 2. 4). He metes it out with (the measure of) mp (purusa) 
with arms extended. * ^Verily the sacrifice is a puiusa and hence bj it, all these 
are measured, and that is its best measure inasmuch as with arms extended he 
(man) has his maximum measure” (S.B. X. 2. 2. 6.). Man in his^ maximum 
measure is the standard of measuring the Agniksetra, the square field of the 
Agni. 

The square Atman within the Agniksetra has two spines (vamsa, _prsthya) ; 
the main one, in the East-West direction coincides with the middle line of the 
Mahavedi; the other cuts across it at a right angle.” Where the middle lines 
meet the sides of the square ‘body’ an earthen brick (logestakiri is laid down on 
each' side. From the point, which is to be the centre of the Atman and of the 
Agniksetra and where a bundle of Kusa grass has been placed, the Uttara-Vedi is 
now thrown up, a square mound or platform.” The earth for it has been taken 
from a square pit (catvala) of the same content. Its height is made equal to that 
of the earth bricks in the middle of the sides of the body (atman) of the F'ire altar. 
The remaining area of the Atman is then filled up (with sand) to tlie same height. 
The Uttara-Vedi, the High altar, is made part of the first la3-er (citi) of the Fire 
altar. The 4 earth-bricks and the Kusa grass bundle in the centre are counted as 
5 ‘bricks’ of this first layer (^. B. X. 4. 3. 14). 

The Navel (nabhi) in the centre of the Uttara-Vedi, the High altar, is square 
and measures a span;” it is the centre of the sacrifice. There, original!}', the fire 
was laid and it is here that the symbolism of the square has its root in the Vedic 
rites.” The Ukha, the fire-pan made of clay, in which the Fire (Agni) is carried 
from the Ahavaniya hearth, to the Agni, the Fire altar, piled above the Uttara- 


Weber, l.c. p. 239. These are relative measures ; they vary with the height of the sacrificer. 
The cubit ‘hasta’ = a ‘padas’ = 24 angulas is the generally accepted unit in Hindu architecture. 

A ‘puru§a’ is the measure of man with arms raised. Vyama, the measure of man from 
the soles to the root of the hair on the forehead, is equal to one fathom. The latter is the 
standard of measure for the altars of the daily sacrifices. The Agni of the Soma-sacrifice is 
measured with man’s greatest measure. 

The length of a ‘puru§a’ is standardised as 120 angulas. Angula is the width of a finger, 
i.e., the thumb (see Part V). A Vyama has 120- or else g6 angulas. Generally however 
‘puru-sa’ and Vyama denote a length of 120 angulas. This explanation is given in the com- 
mentary by Bhat(abhaskara Misra of the ‘Taittiriya Samhita’ (Mysore Oriental library series, 
Bibl. Sanskr., No. 15, pp. 134-136). The ‘Samaranganasutradhara’, IX. 45, however, gives 
84 angulas as equal to ‘vyama = purusa’. Re: the different types of angula, see Part V. 

” The _Agnik§etra, the complete extent of the Fire altar, has 95 increasing sizes, the area 
of each being increased by one-seventh of the original size (i square purusa) ; Weber, l.c. 
p. 240. 

” The measurement of the Uttara-Vedi is given in B. VH. 3. i. 27; cf. also 
‘L’Agni§toma’, op. cit., I. p. 75, 

” Pradesa, or it has the length of a bull’s foot or a horse’s foot (‘Apastamba i?. vS.’ Ml. 5. i). 

” K. F. Johansson, ‘Die Altindische Gottin Dhi§ana’, P- 51, speaks of the Uttara Vedi 
as more ancient than the Vedi of the Pracmavanjsa.— The sacrifice itself is called ‘bhuvanasva 
nabhib’, RV. I. 164. 34. 
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Vedi, is necessarily square in section ; it measures a span as does the Nabhi. It is 
spoken of as the womb, and its cube holds the entire manifested universe, its under 
surface being this world ; the lower part of its sides is the air ; the upper portion is 
the sky ({§. B. VI. 5. 2. 22). This womb of Agni survives its name and retains 
its function and to some extent its form in the shape of the Phela, which is the 
‘womb’ of the temple (Pt. IV), and also in the Garbhagrha, the ‘womb chamber’ 
of the Embr 3 m, or innermost sanctuary of the temple. It also is generally built on 
a square plan and is cubical. The navel and womb as places of generation and 
continuitj?- are images w'hich endure. They are fitted into the square, not in any 
way as visual symbols, but in virtue of their function, the one accommodating the 
celestial Fire and the other the Garbhagrha with the image or symbol of God. 

The square, as fundamental figure of sacrificial symbolism and temple 
architecture, lends itself to many variations. Baudhayana prescribes the 
construction of the Sararathacakracit and the commentator explains how to form 
at first a small square with 4 bricks in the middle of the Agniksetra then to enlarge 
this square, to one of 16, etc. This method has become known in the West, 
through Aristotle, as the Pythagorean ‘gnomon’.” It is in this w'ay too, that the 
various types of the Vastuniandala are enumerated in Vastusastra in a progressive 
series of 1, 2, 3, 4 units square, etc., the most sacred being the plan of 64 squares, 
preserving the meaning of 64 which is exemplified in “64 bricks form the spokes 
of the wheel, 64 the Vedi.^® 

In general a brick in the Brahmanas is one foot square, or its multiple or 
sub-multiple.” It is a natural unit and its name ‘istaka’, which denotes a brick, 
has remained the name of any building ‘stone’. 

The description of the Garhapatya (saladvarya) as a circle equal in area to 
the square of one fathom is given in the ‘Satapatha Brahmana’ (VII. I. I. 37).“° 


” G. Thibaut, ‘On the Sulva Sutras’, JASB., 1875, P- 200 f. ; T. L. Heath, ‘History of 
Greek Mathematics’, Vol. I. p. 77. 

G. Thibaut, l.c. quoting ‘Baudhayana Stilva Sutra’, III, with reference to the Sararatha- 
cakracit. In this particular instance, three consecutive squares are constructed. The central 
one of 16 squares for the nave, that of 64 squares for the interior edge of the felloe, and the 
third square as its outer edge. These squares are then turned into circles. 

The Vastumandala of 64 squares is, according to Varahamihira, prescribed for the temple 
(‘Brhat Saiphita’, TV. 10 ; cf. Part I). It is its original plan. Utpala, however, commenting 
on Til, 73, admits the Vastumandala of 81 squares for all kinds of temples, regulating the 
rhythmical disposition of their ground-plan (adhaschanda, talacchanda), etc., whereas palaces, 
etc., must have a Vastumandala of 81 squares. — ^The royal mandala, it appears, is thus admitted 
and established in the sacerdotal field. 

^.B. VIII. 7. 2 . 17. prescribes one foot square. The bricks are classified as ‘padya, 
ardhapadya, padabhaga’ according to their side length of one foot, a half and/ a quarter foot 
respectively (Weber, l.c.) ; the 4 bricks which form the ‘body’ of the Garhapatya hearth are 
rectangular, twice the length of the square bricks laid at the front and back, east and west ; 
S.B. VII. I. I. iS. This makes the centre of the round Garhapatya hearth a square (p. 253). 

According to Ap. S.S., XVI. 13. 6. bricks may also measure one ‘aratni’ or ell, or the 
length of the thigh or the upper spine. The unit of the measure of the sacrificial body which 
the sacrificer builds up for himself is always taken from his physical body. 

In the ‘iaulva Sutras’ various (approxipiate) methods are given for the circling of the 
square and the squaring of the circle. That for circling the square is identical in the various 
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Jiavaniya hearth, of the Uttara Vedi and the ot 
nnot as an alternative be circular; _ 

•cular, may be set up on a square or cue ulai . 

That is, the ‘earth’ nui.y be thought o 
in its figure ordered by the law of the hea 

is sacred in the hierarchy of Im 
ater significance than the circle 


. The square sin 
sacred centres and 
Garhapatya, fundai 
according to one or 
round, in its oum shape or squaie 

Because it is the perfect shape the square 
architectural symbolism; the square is of gre 


Sutras ; whereas alternative methods ate given in the Sutras for squarmg the ^ onrde, . le 

SS of the square is described and its various methods am given in transla i<m ’ I • 

on oit DD iao-i 4 Q from the Sulva Sutras of Apastamba, Katya^axia, and Baudlu> am, . 
^ S S XVI and elsewhere. Similarly too, the Dhi§ijya hearths arc jnled oii 

a nr rirrular (basel * An S.S. XVII. 21. S-— Analogously, the funeral mound (smasaiia) 

iTZt :iZe t"roln£ S B. XIII ; 8 . r. 5. Sea also Caland, ‘Die Altindischeu Todten uud 


THE SQUARE MANDALA OF THE EARTH 
AND OF THE ECLIPTIC 


The earth is round. The Brahmanas repeatedly say that the whole eartn, 
Aflre floating and mobile remained in this condition until the cardinal points, 
becoming filed themselves, also fixed the earth. In its fixed position it is spoken 
i foulr-cornered (caturbhrsti; RV. X. 68. . 3) or four pointed (catussrakti, 8.B 

VT 1 2 29) These points are where heaven and earth seem to meet where 
Xe sL appears to risehnd set; East and West, and the other cardinal pomte 
romnlete tie square. The earth, in its contact with heaven of which the sky is 
the Igure is kept in position by this contact, by the regular a^ppearance and 
disannearance of the sun, at these points, which are the seal on the marriage of 
heaven and earth then contracted. The four cardinal points, the four onents,_ are 

beheld periodical!}^ and become known as perpietually recurring, peiniai^n in 
cvclical^sense, by'^which the days are measured and time. In Indian symbolism, 
the earth fixed and ruled over bv time, is known as, and correspondingly diawn 
as te-coruer^^^^^ each side of the square ruled over by the regent of the cardinal 
Aolnt sitiiated at its middle. Whereas the earth, as the surface of this world which 
Lpports the movements and weight of our bodies, is round, the earth held 
emteace of the sky and subject to its laws is represented as fixed four-fold. 1 he 
|?toilandala,^te^^ a square mandala or cakra (‘Vastuvidhana’, 1. c.). 

Thirty-tivo divinities are assigned to the outermost border of the squaie 
Vastumandala (Fig. on p. 32). The number 32, geometrically, results from a 
iiSA of the LrdJ of the equare. It denotes four t,^s 8 postttons 
in space. The original value of 4 in space_ are the 

cardinal ooints and the corners of the square in the intermediate dnections. Th ^ 
"aCfaWsL of the border o'f the square. The 8 
by 8 Vastupurusas, each having his name and position. These 8 are ttiei 
vfsualized potencies within the total Vastupt^?a ; ‘^^7 ^ 

one of the planets and also with one of the leading stars of eight of the Naksatras or 
houses of the moon.^^ 

Born from the contact of heaven, and earth, brought about by 
movement of the sun, the eight directions are presiM over f “ P'f 

its regent. Their terrestrial powers in space are determined by celestial powe 

‘“he square, with reference to the level of the earth, is the graph ^ ^e Pair 
of opposite’s initially marked ^-^e and ^et 

rgTvra“^;raLlcXnhe s^mW TSf r,uTrl which they amjiown 

Stationed opposite one another. The balance of their positions is made conclusi e 


22 tf-Lp ‘ATatwnmirana’ cli. XCIII, 10-16, moreover distinguishes between the regents 
(adhidevata) and "the secondary presiding divinities (pratyadhidevata) of the planets, e^c. 
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by marking the South, and North points as the second corresponding pair of 
opposites and by connecting these points by straight lines ; where they meet at 
right angles, are the intermediate directions North-East, South-East and so forth, 
so that by a geometrically progressive series the original two points engender four 
and eight, sixteen and thirty-two. These stations are marked along the outline 
of the square diagram; 32 divinities are assigned to the 32 fields in the outer 
border of the square (Fig. on p. 32). A cyclical sequence is held in the square by 
the pairs of opposites. Thev encompass all manifestation, in terms of space, as 
it is beheld on the level of the earth. This initial translation of the rhythm of 
time into a pattern in space forms the basis of larger cycles than that of the day; 
they also are supported by the square drawn on the ground. 

Over the 8 Vastupurusas, over the eight points of the compass, preside the 
regents of the planets and each Vastupurusa has his star^® (chart on page 38). 
The planets, Jupiter, Mercury, Mars and Saturn rule over the four points of the 
compass with reference to the Ecliptic.^^ 

The Ecliptic, the great circle on the apparent sphere of the sky which the 
sun and the moon seem to traverse, has its symbol in the square Vastumandala. 
The square compass of the directions symbolises at the same time the apparent 
daily movement of the sun and the apparent monthly and annual movements of 
the moon and the sun. The former is shown by the lunar mansions, the Naksatras, 
whereas the signs of the Zodiac are not entered in the Vastumandala. 

The Ecliptic is drawn in India as a square and this coincides in the 
Vastumandala with the square compass of the orients and all directions. The 
square symbol of the Ecliptic represents the different cycles and the enclosures 
in space that are separately traversed by the celestial bodies and also the number 
of units of time taken by the bodies in traversing such an enclosure.^ At present in 
Indian astrology, the Ecliptic is drawn under the name of Rasi-cakra, the wheel, 
a closed polygon, of signs, as a square Zodiac. The astrologer bases his 
calculations and predictions on this square of which he divides each side into four. 
The position of the heavenly bodies is represented by him on the ground by a 


The 8 Vastupurusas are called by the following names in the ‘Brhat Samhita’, com- 
mentary of the loth century, and the ‘Vasturajavallabha’ of the 15th century ; Wilderness 
or Crow, Flag, Crow or Smoke, Tion, Dog, Bull, Monkey and Elephant. These are place 
marks indicative of the favourable potencies or the auspiciousness of a particular direction. 
They represent a chthonic correspondence to the eight directions of space and belong to a 
tradition different from that of the one and comprehensive Vastupuru§a, in whose diagram 
they come_to have their place. Utpala speaks about them as forming part of the knowledge 
of ‘other Acaryas’ then Varahamihira. 

Mus, ‘Barabudur’, BEFEO, XXXII, p. 420. The East, however, (chart on p. 38) is 
presided by the Moon, and Mercury (Budha) is assigned to the South-West. 

“ The ‘Suryaprajnapti’ (G. Thibaut, ‘On the Suryaprajnapti’, JASB, Vol. 49, pt. I, 
p. 1 17) and the Purapas explain 3 different motions of the sun: (i) the daily motion. The 
sun seems to approach from the east, passes through our field of vision, disappears in the west ; 
(a) the annual motion. The sun seems to pass in the course of a year through the circle of 
the Naksatras, proceeding from west to east. (3) The motion in declension. The sun ascends 
towards the north during one haff of the year and descends towards the south during the 
other half. 
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and bordering of the square, the 

J t?e Zodiac are identical in number to the 12 Adrtyas 

different manifestations of the one Sun god m the 12 stages of his 

on which all architecture rests, the border of the square 
not sub-divided into 12, but into 32 units TJis original 
; accommodates, within the border of the sqtnire 

the constellations or lunar mansions through which tJie 
his monthly course. They are a scale of 27 or 28 divisions, 
rg time intervals as well as spaces. Each Nak^tra Eas a 
■5ided over and sacred to a particular divinity. The 27 and 
a position like a great, fixed, square dial 
Equator, but along the Ecliptic dselt. 
thus have to be sub-divided into 27 or 
amber of Naksatras is augmented to 3-i, 

Naksatra. In the 


sub-division 
obliterated, 
border.^® T 
who are the 

journ ^ the Vastumandala 

cycle of the Ecliptic is 
number of the symbolism of space 
of the Ecliptic, the x.- 
The Naksatras are 
moon passes in ^ — 
capable of representing 
leading star and is prcc. 

28 divisions of the Ecliptic 
with the numbers ranging 
The square, cycle of the I 
28 compartments. Instead 
so that each field of the b< 
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four planets who rule over the equinoxial and solstitial points referred to the 
cardinal points, and of the regents of the 28 Naksatras Their location in the 
Vastumandala shows a reconciliation of the motions of the bun and _the_ Moon, 
and they have their nature in their number which is 32 , the single di\ inities who 
make up this sum act each as a ‘locum tenens’. In Vastnsastra they are nearly 
unanimously identified with the divinities whose names are shown in the border 
of the Figure below, following the ‘Brhatsamhita, LII. 43 f. 

VASTUPURU§AIkIANpAhA 


PJlll>lNiA 


AH! IhUKHYAPHAUATaI SOMA jaHUJAGAl ADlt! 


AGNl 


ROGA 


tttTTT'TTP 
////// /^. 
;/RUDRA^ 


PAPA- 

'AKSMAN 


'ARJANY, 


;;/RAJA;^i 

Y^CSMAN 


<m4 


JAYANTA 


SOSA 


INOftA 


ASURA 


SURYA 


VARUNA 


KUSUMA 

-DANTA 


SATYA 


'.SAViTR^ 


EHRSA 


i V^A S V N 


SUGRIVA 


ANTAR 

msA 


SAVITUA 


. |\JAYA^ 
VAK.K* 


8HRNGA“| GAN- 
ftkiA IdHARVA 


BRHAT- 

KSATA 


VlTATHAl PUSAN 


YAMA 


PITARAH I MRGA 


aryaman 

The identification of the Naksatras with the 32 gods, who are designated as 
Padadevatas, divinities of whom each occupies a square of the outer border of 
the mandala, is made in the ‘Visnudharmottara’, Pt. II. ch. XXIX. 18-30. There 
the names of the gods are listed, four in each of the directions and four in the 
intermediate directions. Then follows, according to the text, the list of the “stars”. 
These are enumerated in groups of eight, in the four directions. Their names 
are almost in every instance identical to those of the Padadevatas ; they are not 
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the names of stars, and only roughly correspond in their positions in the 
Vastumandala with the presiding divinities of the stars (cf. Fig. on p. 32 and 

amongst the gods, is assigned the SB ; Agni, aihongst the presiding 
divinities of the stars, is" assigned the NE. The latter position he holds in the 
Vastumandala of the ‘Brhat Samhita’ as Padadevata (Fig. on p. 32). The former 
position however is assigned to him in most of the later texts, where Isana rules 
over the North-East.^® From this it appears that the star gods form the one, and 
presumably the more ancient, series in the border of the Vastumapdala; the 
Padadevatas are but loosely connected with the stars and their special significance 
is given in detail in the ‘feamaranganasutradhara’ of the early eleventh century 
(Part III) . 

The number of the Naksatras, the ‘stars’, is 27 or 28. The latter is the 
number of squares in the outer border of a Vastumandala of 64 squares. The 
astronomically, unsubstantiated increase of their number to 32 appears motivated 
in two ways.” It makes them identical in number and therefore in substance with 
the 32 Padadevatas ; and this assigns to each divinity a full square in the marginal 
border of aVastumandala of 81 squares. Geometrically, the mandala of 81 squares 
is a logical form of the proliferation of the 2, 4 and 8, directions ; in a series they 
progress to 16, 32 and 64; in the ritual diagram of the architect, however, the 
32 gods find each their unbroken place in the border of the square of 81 units 
whereas in the square of 64 units the squares in the comers have to be halved 
so that all the Padadevatas are accommodated in its border. These two varieties 
of the Vastupurusamandala, the one of 64, the other of 81 squares are its two 
main types that tmderlie sacred architecture. 

The elaboration of the Vastumandala, the square dial of all cyclical time, 
and its identification with the Vastupurusa, according to his legend, appear almost 
completed at the age of the ‘Brhatsarnhi'ta’ and the ‘Visnudharmottara’. Only a 
few traces like the double list of the ‘Visnudharmottara’, or the number 32 as 


But for this and the corresponding changes in the intermediate directions, where Agni 
occupies the South-East in the place of Anila ; and Anila who is Maruta who is Vayu, the 
Wind, is placed in the North-Western corner, there are no major differences in the positions 
of the Devatas in the Vastu of all the schools and at all times. Roga (disease) in the later 
Vastu-sastra is ousted from his position and disappears from the Vastu, while Papayaksman 
and So§a remain in the retinue of Varuna ; their evil presence suffices. In the iniier border 
Rajayak§man (consumption) is replaced by Rudrajaya, in the later texts, and Nirrti occupies 
the South-West comer. The other divinities remain the same under identical or else alternate 
names or synonyms (Bhujaga, for instance, in the ‘Brhat Sarnhita’, is Kuvera in the ‘Vifnu- 
dharmottara’ and the other texts ; Agni is Sikhin, Sikha, or Anala, in the Br. S. LII. 43 ^ud 
Comm.). 

* When Aryaman, east of the Brahmasthana is replaced by Marici, as in the ‘Isanasiva- 
gurudevapaddhati’, IIL ch. XXVII. 4-7, bis name appears in the South outside the Vastu. 
The entities stationed outside the Vastu, who occupy positions but of no definite extent, are 
also mentioned in the early texts (‘Brhat Samhita’, Eli. 82, etc.). They figure in the ‘Isana- 
sivagurudevapaddhati’, ‘Samarauganasutradhara’, etc. (see Part III) and their names are added 
on p. 32 to the Vastumandala of the ‘Brhat Saiphita’,_ for the sake_ of completeness. The 
Devatas and their identifications are given in the ‘Samaranganasiitradhara’ (see Part III, where 
also drawings are given of the most frequent versions of the two main types of the Vastu- 
puruganiapdala of temples). 
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that of the Nafaatras given by Utpala, commenting on the ‘Brhat Samhita’, remain 

n-f fhe vfinous traditions whicli met in the Vastii. *.• r -lil 

uS commenting on ‘Brhat Samhita’, UI. 73. gives the position of the 

Stars aS their presidinl divinities, in the border of the Vastnmanimla as follows ; 

Thk Stars and their Regents in the Border of the Vastu ruling over the 

Positions of the Entriince 


K-rttika 


Uttara- 

phalgum 

12 

Bhaga 


I Jye.5tlia 


Citra ' 

Visakha 

Revati 

14 

Ifldra 

16 

Indra- 

Agni 

27 

Pu§aii 

Magha 

Praustha- 

pada 

Purva- 

phaiguni 

10 

Pitara^i 

25 

Ajapad 

11 

Aryaraan 

Svati 

A^le§a 

Abhijit 

15 

Vayu 

9 

Sarpa 

7 

Brahma 


Visakha Puaarvasti ! Ti 9 ya Hasta 

16 7 ! 8 13 

Indra- alditi [ Brhaspati Surya 


19 

Nirrti ; 
Rak§afia 

Purva^a- 

dha 


Vatiina 


Bharanl tJttara- A.svini i 

sadlia I 

2 ■ ■ 21 1 ■ ■! 
Yama Visvedevah Asvini 


Antiradiia 
" 17 


Visakha ! Satabliisaj Asvini I Revati 


■ ■ . 16 ■ ■ 24 1 

gakra- j Varuna Asvmi 

^ Agni I 


Sravana D1iani§tha Biiarani 

22 23 2 

Vi§nu 8 Vasus Yama 


Rohini 


Bralima 


The entrance to a building or settlement or else the position of a building 
on the site-plan is favourable, brings good luck to the builder, at certain of the 
32 positions, and ill Inch of various kinds, at others. If the moon and the stars 
are favourable, then only should a builcjling, on a site, or the entrance to site or 
building be placed in that position. These astrological and other _ considerations 
are specially applicable to domestic architecture, whereas the positions and direc- 
tions of temples depend on further observances (Pt. VII). 

The knowledge of the Vastupurusamandala which implies the settling ana 
forming (vikalpana) of the Vastupurusa is the first limb of the body of Hindu 

The above chart shows for each of the fcmr directions, the names of eight lunar man- 
sions, in the first line ; the numbers in the second line belong to the mansions in the seqpnce 
in which the moon enters them. The third line gives the name of the presiding divinity ot 
each Nak§atra (star). The chart is drawn up according to Utpala, l.c., and its lacunae are tilled 
from the ‘Taittiriya Samhita’, IV. 4- lo. and the ‘Brhatparasarahora’. 

The ya mf-s of 27 Nak§atras are given while the number of entrances or their positions 
is 32. Certain stars therefore are repeated, Vi^kha aopears thrice, and Revati, Bhararii and 

Asvini twice each. . r i • i 

The position of the Nak^atras does not agree with the relative situation of the principal 
starSj in the ^Stirya Siddhanta’'. E * Rohini, Asle§a, Mula. S : Bhara:^!, Krttika, Magha, 
Rmti. W: Hasta, Dhani^tha.. N: Asvini, MrgaSras, Purva-Plialguni, Vi&klia, Purva- 
A^adha, Uttara-A^adha, Ptirva-Bhadrapada, Uttara-Bhadrapada. Middle: Pusya (Ti§ya), 
, ^ AnttrMWi Jye^tte'r'Stavafla. 


s \ : , •' 


, b , ? ^ 1 ‘ . ; - » - 'a i 
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,,itectnre {-Saiimranganasatradhara’, XLV. 2); it is a prerequisite of all 
Architectural work, sacred and domestic. _ 

T +! \/5t;tnni'indala the eight directions of space are held by eight Vastu- 

pu™2s ; tuStf aln^ppS by 

The regents of the planets and of the stars rule over destinies of mem 

"Trl“Hffo?tbe builteor donor, are connected and their fate 1= ^r™^ 
f h .,l„ The SSuVction of man, bis work and the cosmos, in the cycles of 

time L verified in the Vistnmandala^f wWA the W 

“ntafbv^STdk'goS^^^^^^ ‘“e^i: 

£Safe, S: in-i^-^rSd the- r“l^^ 

”“'“et 2 “~r tSrsnrronnd, and have their -- m Br^hm. 
Along with feahma, their nuniber is statibned in the 

of the Rg Veda In VMndfb the 12 Mityas 

^relf the same position as 

before Vv. X. 190 f ta which the motions of Sun 
The Vastumandala with its border is tne place m w Vastu in 

and Moon are reconciled and where him^ down so that he 

which the decrepit, old Uvavana Ae^remt (RV. L 116. 10) whose 

would become young again, PurLas though always of the 

story has several versions m the Brahmanas and Pma^ though ^ y 

same meaning, is the Moon and Sukanya, the lovely ^ c the 

same mean ^ <T.,-miniva’ or ‘Talavakara Brahmana says . kyavana, tne 

Bha'rgava knew the Brahmana of md^goXrth . . !^°They 

Srrtr*.»tZ‘thert;tSiSt%^?Syoi| again . . . May I 


-R. Shamasastry, ‘The World-cyde’, JISOA, vol. XI. P' ™' 

ih n • The ntiiiiber of the Adityas is S m the , g ^ - 

lb. p. iib , me nu. rt«a-itia 1 m 120-128: W. Caland, ‘Das Jaiminiya 

Extracts translation revi^d fr^ the o g (Taittiriya Samhita’, 

Brahmana m Auswahl’ ; p- 251. vastupa 01 v « 

III. 4. 10. 4). 
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.,-n -1 ^irl for wife. May I sacrifice with a thousand cows’ ; he saw this Saman f 
Ifpraised with it; when he had praised, garyata, the Manava^^ with dan 
rttled down (adhyLvasyat) by him. The young cowherds smeared him with dirt 
he wrought discord for the Saryatas; then neither did mother know son 
aor son mother.' Saryata, the Manava, said : Have ye seen anything here which 
^Lfhave brought tUs about? They said to him : surely there lies below here 
this worn out old man; him the young cowherds and _shepherds to-day have been 
mearing with dirt-hence this has become thus. _ He said : That venly was 
Cyavana, the Bhargava; he knows the Brahmana pt Vastupa, him now his^sons 

have left in the Vastu and have gone forth. B.unning up to him, he said . Sage, 
homage to thee : have mercy Sir, on the Saryatas. Now there was _a beautiful 
daughter of Saryata, Sukanya. He said; Do you give me Sukanya . . . . . . 
Sure I know the Brahmana of Vastupa;_ put her down here by me and then 
20 with your clan this very day at evening. They gave her to him. Then 
Cyavana, the Bhargava having praised with this chant and become J^^ting again, 
his youth restored by the union with the Sun, grows from crescent to full moon 

The union of Sun and Moon on the new moon day is known as the cause of 
creation (rtu) of every form of life in the world. On a new moon day, the moon 
enters the sun {‘Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmana’, I. 13. 6.). The Vastu is the 
site where this union takes place, and goes on taking place so long as existence 
(vastu) continues. It is moreover not only the place of this particular union of 
the Sun and Moon but also of the larger cyclical celebrations which occur at 

recurrent eclipses. , ... 

The lesser cycles of days, months and years, run their course within the 
Adhisamvatsara, the Great Year. It is made up of 33 eclipses. The same eclipse 
that marks the beginning of the cycle reappears at its end, when the Sun and 
the Moon are set together aright as before and begin their races and the Moon 
will ga,in one year over the Sun and come in conjunction with the latter at the 
close of the cycle. Then the creation of the time world begins again and goes 
on in ever renewed cycles.^^ 

The eclipse is imaged as Rahu. His name is added to those of the seven 
planets, as one who ruled over a former aeon (kalpa). He is also said to be the 
brother of Vastu^® and it is his figure which is carved on the threshold of the 
Garbhagrha, in the Sukanasa on the gikhara, the superstructure, and elsewhere 
on the temple (Pt. VIII). 

All the cyclical numbers in Hindu cosmology are essentially based on the 
period of the precession of the equinoxes. They are exact fractions of the 
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9f5q20 It is for this reason that the Vastumandala of the temple the 
number it , measurable in space, has two mam altei- 

square diagram of metaphysical • and cosmological plan of the 

native ‘^^^Positi h - squares ; either number is a sub-multiple 

Sfeo v^ichTs 64 X k X 5. 5 is the number of a Samvatsara, a cycle of 5 lunar- 
solar years. -3 while h is being 

^ 7^^ ^movement of^sun and moon and that of their years in their unequal 
acted, the movement ot sun ax beginning towards one more 

course their 3 “T caule of. existence ; the 

coincidence. _ buch inequality, i earth being inclined to 

seasons similarly are ^ axis of the earth, the inequality of the 

the plane of its orbit. The obliquity ot tne axis^ 

“1 clSice, “rwoSa be reabsorbed into perfection, into the infinite which 
XihTs“vttpTal of 

appear Straight and sqiiare, care m^^ 

and the ways in winch the> a The science of architecture is 

always a remainder. For nothing past. The name 

place occupied by anything in the piesent, is • „> ciV-nifies residence as well 

oi Vastu. derived from Vastu, ‘a really existing thing , signihes ie.idence as 

as remdue (S.B. I. 7. 3. 18-19). tprnnle and of anv building are determined 


R. Gu 6 tion, ‘LTsoterisme de Dante’, and ed^p^ ^remarfs^Vn HiV'Doctrin? 
in the Pythagorean Great year. ^ 1 base of cyclical periods in the cosniical 

fsrk Ur?pkSr‘of'’?S iuJo.cs, .L durahon of which is 

tJ period of the process™ of the 00™^ ™ » a=^«f - 
be added to 71 times the number of years contained m tne 4 Taigas ^ 

™3eo,ooo,ooo years is a day of Brahn .5 (see Part H. note 38). But a day of Brahma is 

» 7 ess than the preceding by as.pao.ooo. (Wilson, 

•VispupurlnaS In^Vol. I^^p^ f J^^jindala is the metaphysical plan of the temple, primarily ; 

its cosmological and magical implications or 8 (X)' each. 

The Ecliptic is divided into 27 or 28 Nak§atras ot 13 20 or &00 eaeu. 
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f ^ ‘"wfy £f 

In a similar ^ y . measureme 

is the remainder indicates the particular 

LIL, 73 , according to the teaching of other Acaiy , 

The Eight Vastupurusas 


Bliadra 

(Gaja) 


Vrsablia Vanara 
(Kapi) 


Simha 


Dhvanksa 

(Dhuma) 


Rikta Dhvaja 
(Vayasa) 


The 8 Vastupurusas 


Remainder 

, Sun Moon Raliu 

Planets .. (Surya) (Soma) 

Naksatras (stars) assign- A^le^a Kpttika BharaJji 

ed to the Vastnpuru§as 


Venus j Saturn 
( 6 ukra) i (Sani) 


Jupiter 

(GUiru) 


Mars ^dercury 

(Maiigala) (Budha) 

Magha Dliani?- 1 Robini 

tha 


Phal- Sravana 
cruni 

{hA2) (22) 


- I is based on 
.s, elsewhere. 

■ould admit evil influences 
The corners 
the bad influences stationed 

flies the interior length _ and 
;he Yoni. Similarly, ‘Vastu- 
2mple is taken into account 
I, ch. II. 3, considers the 
luilding. Perimeter or 
circle with the breadth 
is employed in tbe 


43 opf, nico, ‘Vasturaiavallabha’. The spatial symbolism of the Vastapura§as 
movernSTiirsun ; it is substituted by 12 Vastupurusas, elsewhere. 

'ae corners must be strong ; no door should be there for it we — . 

of the Srfts and ghosts which are outside the P^ednets of the yastu. 

are exposed and vulnerable ; they must be consolidated so that u„ 
outside, cannot attack the buflding there and ^ter it- 

Utpala’s commentary, Brhat Sarnhita , ch. LI , 73 . 1 

breadth of the building and divides it by 8. The remainder is the 
riiavallahha’ ch III 8. In other texts, the height of tlm temp 
ISllnasagama’, ch. VI) while the ‘Tantra-Samuccaya’, Part I, 
perimeter, and the ‘Manasara’, ch. IX. 68-74, the breadth of the 
breadth are multipUed by 3 : this indicates an area 

or the perimeter of the building as, its diameter. 3 (instead of Vm) are 

‘Mahabharata’ Bhumiparva and Bhi§maparva, where the circrunferences , , ^ 

stated in numbers which are the 3 fold of the numbers expressing the diame eis. 



dvarga, in which the remainder 
the Nakfatra (rk§a), the lunar 
build that particular building, 
'd to the building as though it 
•ever only their cumulative bad 
i formula is satisfied. (V. 

■be Sri Rama Varma Research 
See ‘Manasara’, XXX. i68-i94» 
\ PP* 60O-6II. 

4 no other, definite injunction 
' rsee Part VII). The power of 


SQ™.E OE .he EAB.H AHH OE .HE ECI^tETIC 

• * r, Tf tbe building were to obstruct the course and 

result from a wrong “■‘“Jif^ rovlke disorder in the kingdom, 
order of the cosmos it wouia P™' | formula: the remainder, gained tbrougn 

S Se builder. Yom .s ^ of things and the 

SleStJd^Srr^—"" The remainder. l^rticularly, .s however, 

f "S' “ -S!.”!, r'Si sK..”.*!; 

4 Mian architecture whrch when some of the noblest and 

granted. At the height of temple buildi ^ ^ drawing of 

fargest Prasadas were temple was to occupy ®eems to 

the diagram on the j of the cord, or the drawing of the lines 

have been the rule. From the m „ j. ke and sustains, m its own 

of The manMa, every one of the thTs^Z extent as the actua 

sphere of effectiveness, the sacred bml and meanings are not 

""nrrt\p|T|Ta^ 

STv4^S:faid4“t:“^ prop- P>-. -M' 

gesttii*es, appropriate to it. 




SYMBOLISM OF THE SQUARE 
THE ENGEOSURE 

The angles of the square diagram into the 

the turning P“f " ^/X’SiS between fIreJ to fence ofi the square A line 
ground and the cora is stretci „nlr!pn or silver stvle or witn curd or 

following the cord should ^ »XXVI, 89). This is the site taken 

Snl??Tv.“2t"l«ntfteDigraJian 

certain space by «ente o site is bordered 

around the Fire altar.^ “He draws lines around it. He thereby puts a measuic to 
it” (g.B. VI. 3. 3. 23— 24). 


THE ORNAMENT OF ViSVARARMAN 

Of all architectural forms in India the square is the leading symbol. The 
‘Brhat Samhita’ recounts how Visvakarman, the archetypal architect gave the 
firk ornament to the banner of Indra. The banner of Indra, the t ^ 

was produced from Visnu-Narayana’s lustre. It was earned on the e#it wheeled 
fulgent chariot of the Sun.« The flag of the chariot of the Sun is Dnarma, ttie 
Order of things in the universe. The gods presented this banner^with various 
ornaments. The ornament given by Visvakarman was of square snape, and its 
circumference was a third of the extension of the banner. Bi ahma and Siya ma e 
the second gift, a vary-coloured girdle, the cycle of the years and of time, it was 

‘Templum’ witlx the Romans, from where the name temple is derived, lyas the square 
plot whence auguries were watched and interpreted by the ‘contemplating’ piiests. 

" Visvakarman is Prajapati (S.B.) as the universal constructive principle. He is ca^d 
' Visvakarman because he created the activity of everything (‘Brhad Devata , 11 . 50). txis 

name and function lend themselves to many and more or less specialised applications ; see 
S. Gufcon : ‘E’Homrae et son Devenir selon le Vedanta’, p. 58, note. 

' ' ' ■ The eight Wheeled chariot is the day, divided into eight ‘yam as’ of three hours-- iir. 

Saiph.’, XEH, 6. Commentary., In the ‘Vi§nupurana’, H. VUI. 4, the body of the ciianoc 
is the year, and Dharma its flag, also in the ‘Matsya, Vayu’ and ‘Bhavi§ya Puraiias . 


^ ‘ I ‘ : : I H S !■! ' t ^ ^ li ' ^ t : 

> ! ,!' i , I 1 ri , I 

I ' h : ’h' v.‘ 

' ' . ; i . >i '' I Two ’’ ' i 








- Vasu, the 8 Vasus. and Vastn are all derived from the same root. See Part ux, 

notes 59, 65 and 72. Trtrlrfldhvaia is hoisted in the central square, the place 

In the residence of a kmg, the , building (‘Samarahgapasutradhara , 

of Brahma, which must not be encroached upon by any Duuaing v 

^^■«'^With this four cornered Vajra Indra ^ sacrifice. This does not imply 

.hat7.1rn£p“fca SS -“'LL L instance. Siva - a,«a« 

arcliilectlire ‘o°. *>>' OT^°’ln'L”'biSdSs°L°Satti5s the 

if rectangular, the length exceeds the Ji^th by " respectively (S.S. XIX. 18-19; 

excess is Kth ; in those of Vaisyas an r .-l’ from the perfection of the square are 

Br S LII 13). The lower the caste the further remote irom me 

ihL huildina-s which are suitable for its members. 


SYMBOLISM OP THE SQUARE 

■> -rrbtb nart -smaller than the square and each successive gift from t^ other 

by one eighth p faio-htb -mii: Bv raising that standard, the King of 

gods was th^hLfof the enemy, the children of darkness. The 

the gods annihijated in b _ ^ respects this institution, 

‘Brhat Sa^hita always since observed by other 

2iall befall him-» for this 

kontipr !*<; that of roval Rightcousiicss , (rajadliarina). 

The square sy,nbbl of the e^euded worU lu ts 

&t‘T’eto4""o^'. fo^iS'nftlf eLcles of ~hle time. 
‘S; were 

manifestation was not yet a ^ k nil fimp When it besran its ionrney, the 

children or darkness arose so . nti+no-AniQfs Now the banner is radiant 

s III 

raising such a banner the host the Vunderbolt, which also is square 

22^2°“ ^Elsewhere (^gnipurana’, ch. CCCV. 14), while enumerating 
Tab JesPt&dilfS^nTS^^ iUs said that in the quadrangle (catvara) Siva 

in its course, beginning, enduring passing in 
vary-coloured zone and is 

Indra. The circle of time, these symbols are ornaments of Dharma, 

St 5 1:1“ iir 



• 1 nVrIe is a dYtiamic torm. xx xaa ui 

presupposes “rcles. motion and acquires form from tl 

is its origin, the point. Ontologicaliy rt .s dej 

tohma, the Creator, and Sm, The^Sreukr d 

joint presmt *° the’ wheel, a treasure of a Cakravartin* 

" d?s Sma“r'pSnc$ah^ a symtal of the Budd 

Tosmk ordeTto hs function, the Dhamiacahra keeps on rolhns 
wheel, cosmic oroer m Dharmaraja. His residence, w 

°ptee S 2“ md fXment Ascribed as four angled or squme ant 
gate CGaApurana-. XIV. 6). Dharmaraja, is Yama, Death, who 

L earth and has given to men a residence on earth. 

The sauare is the archetype and pattern of order. India 

accordingly^ the world follows it in its geological and social strixtme. h 
n^es from a squire base. Bach of the four castes^ is assigned to one 
sides of Mount Meru.®^ For this reason too, the four castes aie ma i 
towns or villages in the north, east, south and west respectively. ( Bi.ia 

Related in its proportion to the square is also the perfect measure 
it is ^s hiah as broad’. This is the canon of his accomplished figure. 
root of tL\air on the forehead to the soles of his feet, his J^ngth is e 
width of his arms stretched out horizontally, from_ the tip of ^ 
the right to the tip of the middle finger of the left. _ This is the stan 
proportion.'” In this, the figure of man in its perfection is identical tc 


BB III) ; ‘Bahkhana Suttanta’ (S.B.B. IV). 
idhist Iconography’, PI. V. It is carved on the 
...... w.....— ^ Coomaraswamy, 

‘ElSnentrof Buddhist Iconography’, op. cit. 


‘Mahasudassana Snttanta’ (S.B.E. XI 

Barhut : Coomaraswamy, ‘Elements of . ^ . . 

pedestal of images of the Buddha preaching his first sermon (Sarnath im^ge 
HIIA, PI. XLII) ; preaching to Bodhisattvas, - 

Guenon ‘Be Roi du Monde’, “In the figure of the celestial Jerusalem the circle 
is replack by a square. The sphere represents the development of possibilities by expansion 
S ttfrtSdM Tnd ccutrd ^inl. It ttaudoms into a cube. wbeu'Uus development w 

achieved and the final equilibrium is attained in that cycle • wottpr, 

t£ vision of Ezekiel (41, i) describes the Tabernacle as 6 cubits square. The hrazen 
altar in the Tabernacle in the wilderness (Exod. 27. i) and the oracle in the temple ° 

(I. Kings, 6. 20 ) are square in plan. The oracle in the Temple, and tne heavenly city of 1 

^^°”^SSirani,'^'Tndia’, ch. XXIII, p. 243, quoting Brahmappta. Each side ^ 

appropriate colour. The East [Brahmaijas] white ; the l^orth [K§atriyas_j red ; the woutn 
[Vaisyas] yellow ; the West [Sudras] black. Meru, the cosmic mountain, is a symbol ot tne 
axis around which the revolutions of our world are effected. R. Guenon, .Some kemarfes o 
the Doctrine of Cosmic Cycles’, JISOA, Vol. V, p. 21. „ „„_i: 

The positions of the Brahmanas and K§atriyas are reversed and similarly also ttie appli- 
cation of the 64 and 81 plan, in some of the texts. Varahanaihira, in ch. BIB 42-55, gives 
ascendency to the 81 squares plan ; and also to the K§atriyas in their allocation in the ^as . 

“ ‘Brhat-Saiphita’, BXVIII. states that the 5 types of man, Hainsa, Sasa, 

Bhadra md Malavya conform to this ideal proportion irrespective of the standard height laia 
down for each type. 




SYMBOLISM OF THE SQUARE 

^ 1 Being ® This measure of a fathom is 

Mahapurusa, Supernal man, the U „ fL^ Ahavaniva fire burnt and where 

"so that of the square space m ’•^ose Ae Ahavamya hre^ 

the circular GSrhapatya equaUn areq to rftar should 

wards. ^ 2 6 14).‘> This square altar of a fathom length is the 

Sidl“?^ 4 (P^i S^°ci:at:nl?/^^i?rce"oTlte pSu^' 

oSTimi PumpectSe W^Pati and that Purusa who became Prajapatr is 

this very Agni (Fire a’^a''! temple arises in the mid-world 

Based on the aq-toq ae ^ 

(antaiiksa) o ai . moulded to this purpose. If injury be incurred 

wood or stone. y living connection is severed and a tran- 

&aL“s rf^ctflt whicf earth, tme and stone are made to enter the 

HMu tom^L^t'no way denvgl -pnlchral 

the gmasanaciti is an altar a^aially used for 4 Bieir predecessors, 

for instance, cenotaphs set up hy Rajput rulers to commemor p 

^rctSs”«?i7lh SlSrlo^SsI^ are open, iulared 

^-"“Eure implies hrmts and 

mortal frame that ttis know e g opposites ; 

The square, form of finality, is at ■ ^62 ^nd in their balance hes 

manifestation is only through the P embodies, and thus resolves, the 

the perfection^ o ^ q oTr-mKnl af -nerfection Propdttion and balance are the 

srrsr^ - if s: i“ 

S*ton Sives its law to each cycle of 

existence. 


« The Buddha as an embodiment of toe tos P“f“‘ proportion ; Kiam- 

Sv?T1?; ■lo™ “* 

Pai» ?* “”'r?j„ato'‘SsSiS 

negation (dharma and adharma) ; !^Tts^ga^n (a’isvarya and 

and its opposite (vairiigya and ’f ii th”forners, in the inler- 

Sa'trSieclllTS pS°i“'‘h“a“V‘(.^ 

toltlX’of^clutectoml form honaea the life of man and is a seat of the 

living God. 
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THE REMAINDER 


THE FORM OF MARTANDA 


sunrise anomer aay negins, ana time is aaaea to time. ‘ mere was a 
yesterday where no sun shone and time did not exist, there was neither beginning 
nor end to anything so there was no thing, no limit. The non-limited, "beyond 
limits, beyond the conditions w'hich bring about the limits is Brahman. Being 
beyond all conditions, Brahman is all and everywhere and necessarily also in those 
conditions. So they too are within Brahman. Thus it is said “there are two 
forms of Brahman, time and non-time (‘Maitrayani Upanisad’, VI. 15). The one 
is deathless, the other is mortal ; the mortal form of Brahman is the Sun. This 
Sim, whose children are men, is called Martanda.®® 

Marta^da is the eighth son of Aditi, him the Boundless (=Aditi) brought 
forth inarticulate, a lump of bodily matter, as broad as it was high. Some how- 
ever say that he was the size of a man (S.B. III. 1. 3. 3). 

The^ shape of Martanda is the result of Aditi’s hybris. The ‘Maitrayaniya 
Samhi^’ (I. 6. 12) tells the story. Aditi, wishing to get children, cooked rice. 
She offered it to the gods and ate the remnant. The i-esult was that tw^o 
sons were born of her. Again, she cooked rice, offered it to the gods and ate 
the remnant. Two more sons were born of her. She repeated the performance 
and again the_ result was the same. In consequence she concluded that 
she bore each time two sons because she had eaten the remnant of her offeriiK^ 
So she was tempted to eat first and then to offer the remnant. The result wL 
that the two eggs within her were blighted. One recovered; the other appeared 
as dead and when born was Martanda.®® 

Leaving aside the many implications of this story, the Sun Martanda, the 
of the unransecrated remainder, is the father of Man and of 
, r^ch of the other seven sons too, is born of the 

remainder . From the Remainder, Aditi, the Boundless, brings forth the Sun 
m its.vanous forms, the measure of time, the condition of mortal life. 


contiuv^aiec of^ is m^ifested by the sun. moon and planets. It is the 

Yet it is different 

Th?unLSSS it is the first qualified aspect, 

dole oTtofSd rfTam "“'i time. Duration is the prin- 

man. Mmu, thfu^IvS’of each Prototypal 

the miinber of wIIsiKIpc -d ^ (M^vantara , 4,320,000 years. [This is 10x432,000, 

1 . 6. «, The egg wiieh appeared as dead, 

Mitra and Va™a,° Dfetl*^d^^y^an^' Adityas, the seven and one suns ; 

. , onata and Aryamaa, Anisa and Bhaga. Indra and Martanda are their 



THE REMAINDER 

vastu, the remainder 


The shape of Martanda which is that of the Sra as father of Man and of 
Death— the shape of the 'remainder, born from the boundless, is “as broad as it 
is long”. Of this shape the diagram is a square. Its eight main points situated 
at the corners and the middle of each side, at the cardinal and intermediate 
directions, are occupied and identical to the 8 Vastupurusas, who themselves are 
but ‘remainder’ in each particular instance (p. 38). Altogether, as its name 
implies, Vastu is the remainder. 

The remainder or residue is that which remains or subsists when ever 5 rthing 
else has come to a conclusion. If something is complete in itself, perfection, 
nothing: is left over, there is an end of it. If there is a remainder there is no end 


names in the 'Maitrayapiya Samhita’, I. Here the remnant is of food. By eating some kind 
of food children are born to the immortals, or by inhaling some scent, or by mere touch. 

Cosmogonically, the Sun is produced from the Boundless and the Remainder. Ontologi- 
cally, the Remainder, Vastu, Existence in its cosmic order, is the diagram where the Sun and 
the other Euminaries are shown in their respective places. 

The passage can equally be rendered “The site of the sacrifice is Vastu” ; for when the 
sacrifice is completed, and all is burnt up or consumed, what remains of it is but the site w'here 
the ofifering took place. This site is the Vastupurusa just as the sacrificial altar is the Purusa. 

The Vastupuru§ainapdala is discussed here, as everything else concerning the Hindu 
temple in three of its aspects ; metaphysically (pata), in its subtle aspect (sukjma), and descrip- 
tively (sthula), in its physical aspect, its delineation. 




THE TWO MAIN TYPES OF THE VaSTU DIAGRAM 


A. THE MA^f^ALA OF 64 SC^UARES 


The ‘Brliat Samhita’ speaks of two types of diagrams, one consisting ot 04 
equal squares (pada) and the other of 81 squares. In chapter LV. 10, it is enjoined 
that the area of the temple should always be divided into 64 squares.®® Similarly, 
the ‘Hayasirsapancaratra’ (VIII. 150) lays down that the diagram of 64 squares 
is for the construction of shrines, and a diagram of Sl squares^ for the construction 

of houses. / w 

makes it clear that a Vastu of 64 squares is for w^ 

81 squares for worship by kings.^® 


The ‘Isanarivagurudevapaddhati’ (Pt. I. XL 7 and Pt. III. XXVII. 2) 

orship by Brahmanas, and one of 
These views are not quite the same; but it is 
obvious that the Vastu of 64 squares is meant for the construction of shrines and for 
worship by Brahmanas and the Vastu of 81 squares is for the construction of other 
buildings and for worship on behalf of kings (Ksatriyas) ; or that the diagram of 
64 squares and also of 81 squares are fit for temples, but the first is for worship 
by Brahmanas, the sacerdotal power, and the second for worship on behalf of the 
temporal power (Ksatra).’’’ 

The special sacredness of the mandala of 64 squares is stressed in other texts : 
the ‘Vastuvidhana’ (IX. 2.) enjoins that the pedestal (pitha) or hearth (dhisnya) for 
the worship of Vastu (vastupuja) should have 64 squares, while in ch. X. 1-6 
(ibid.) it is stated that the Vastumandala in which is situated the body of the Vastu- 
purusa should consist of 81 squares. This is corroborated, for instance, in the 
‘Prayogaparijata’ (chapter: Vastu-homa, 1-3; p. 94). There the Vastu of 64 
squares is prescribed for the rites of initiation (diksa), the installation of images, 
(pratistha) and for sacrificial offerings (yaga) whereas it is said that the mandala 
of Vastu has 81 squares. 

There is a difference in meaning and purpose, on one basis in common 
between the two main types of the Vastupurusa-mandala. The prototype is the 
one of 64 squares. The mandala of 81 squares is drawn in closer conformity with 


The ‘Brhat-Sarnhita’, EH. 73. coirnnentary, points out an exception to the rules of 
mcient Acaryas: Visvakarman has not explicitly spoken of the mandala of 64 squares {he 
includes it in that of 81 squares ; in the opinion of Utpala) . 

Also 'Matsya Purapa’, ch. CCEIH, 47 • “Brahma has enjoined the mandala of 64 
squares for Prasadas” ; ‘Bhavi§ya Purapa’, ch. CXXX. 17 : “The place of the teiiiple should 
be divided into 64 squares”. ‘Agnipurapa’, ch. XCIII. i: “After having laid down the 
cords for the Prasada make the Vastumapdala (the text has ‘Vastumandapa’) of 64 squares. 
In house and city (nagara) one should worship in 81 squares”. 'Saradatilaka’, III. 7, comm. ; 
(a) 64 squares for the Prasada ; (b) 81 for a house, quoting (a) Somasambhu, (b) ‘Mahakapila- 
pancaratra’ ; nevertheless the ‘Matsya Purapa’ describes in the first place the Vastupurufa- 
map^ala of 8i squares (ch. CCLHI. iq ; ch. CCLXVni) ; also the ‘Brhat Samhita’, LII. 42-55. 

'hour factors; (i) temple, (2) non-temple, and (3) Brahmanas and (4) Kings-Ksatrivas 
are referred to in this_ passage, crosswise ; its meaning is unmistakable. 



THE TWO MAIN TYPES OP THE VASTU DIAGRAM 

the ‘body’ of _ the Vastupurusa, and appears to have been used by Ksatriyas in 
contradistinction to the cosmic plan of 64 squares. At the time of the conkruction of 
the temples which yet stand and of the treatises about them, this distinction, though 
still known, was not necessarily also made. Varahamihira, in the sixth century, 
speaks of either type, specifies the use of the mandala of 64 squares and gives major 
importance by describing it in detail, to the mandala of 81 squares. At the climax 
of the temple building activity (about 900-1166 A.D.), the ‘Isanasivaguradeva- 
paddhati’, after having clearly distinguished between the two plans decides : If of 
81 squares, it is fit for Prasadas, and kings too (III. ch. XXVII. 3), and concludes 
by prescribing that 81 squares are drawn on the square floor of the Prasada to be 
built (ib. 58-60). The ‘Kamikagama’ (XVII. 107), after discerning the types 
sums up its position. _ “In this text-book (sastra) it is said that everything is fit 
for all’’. While this was held at the time when the temples were actually 
built, _ the implied difference of meaning on its common basis requires to be 
investigated in the two main types of mandalas which are relevant to the temple. 

Altogether 32 types of mandalas are given according to which all works of 
architecture are planned or regulated. These mandaias form an arithmetic 
progressive series from 1 to 32; the respective numbers indicate the units into 
which the side of the square mandala is divided in each case. The series of 
mandalas corresponds to the geometrical method of gnomonic extension. In the 
Sararathacakracit (p. 27), a square of 4 bricks is made in the centre of the 
sacrificial site (agniksetra) . By gnomonic extension, the square is increased to 
one of nine bidcks by adding five; this is increased to one of 16, etc. The bricks 
themselves are square, each measuring one foot (pada) generally (8.B. VIII. 7. 2. 
17). So there are 8 bricks or squares facing each direction, in a square of 64 
equal parts. 

The numbers 8 and 16 which form part of and produce the square of 64 Padas, 
refer to the Sun and Moon. During the 8 Praharas of the day, from sunrise to 
sunrise the sun enters one by one the 8 quarters (‘Visvakarmavidyaprakasa’, 126).^^ 
Thus it can be said there are 8 suns. The 16 digits (kala) of the moon represent 
the sum total of its phases. 16, the square of 4, is the perfect number and is 
embedded in the mandala of 64 squares. But the square of 8 units has the wider 
significance. 

Ayodhya, the impregnable *city of the gods, has eight Cakras (cycles ; AV. 
X. 2. 31. ‘Taittiriya Aranyaka’, I. 27. 2-3). “The city of Ayodhya’’ is of two 
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THE HINDU TEMPLE 

kinds ; with reference to man, the microcosm, and with reference to the universe, 
the macrocosm. In man, the Cakras lead from the _ Muladhara, the seat of 
consciousness (cit), to the iBindu-^rikona or ^iva-^akti, the Supreme Piinciple 
in the Sahasrara.^^ In the universe the eight cycles are those of the eight suns, 
presided over by the eight Adityas.^* Within Ayodhya, is the golden compart- 
ment, ever illuminated by light. The centre is Brahmapura, the stronghold (pur) 
of Brahman (AV. X. 2. 32). It corresponds to the Brahmasthana, in the centre 
of the Vastupurusamandala (p. 32). In the ‘Ramayana’, the _city of Ayodhya 
is beheld as a square of 8 compartments on each side (astapada).'" 

The 8 Adityas preside over the suns, the celestial luminaries. It is from 
there that this universe is brought into appearance or existence, ordered in its total 
extent and consistent in its order. Its consistency expresses itself in the numbers 
and their relation which is the rhythm of the universe and its structure. This is 
laid out in the plan of sixty-four squares. 

Among metres,’' the Anustubh with its 4x8 syllables is the symbol of the 
celestial sphere. The ‘Aitareya Brahmana’ (I. l. 5. 8) pictiires the hierarchy of the 
universe evoked by the metre Anustubh, — 64 syllables being in two Anustubhs ; 
Each of the three worlds (earth, air, sky) contains 21 or 3x7 places, one rising 
above the other. “By 21 steps he (the sacrificer) ascends to each of these severally, 
by taking the 64th step he stands firm in the celestial world”. Numerically, it 
lies within the precincts of the square of 64 parts into which it appears precipitated.^ 

The ‘plan’ of 64 squares is called Manduka or Bhekapada or Ajira.’* The 
plan of 81 squares is known by the name of Paramasayika in all the texts. In it 
is expressed that the Vastupurusa is laid to rest.^® 


Shamasastry, 'Eclipse Cult’, etc., op. cit. pp. 82-93. 

'Ramayainia’, I. 5. 16. The universe, as a board of 8x8 squares (astapada) fastened 
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with golden cords, is described also in Buddhist texts (Saddharma Pundarlka), Burnouf, 
Xotus de la bonne Eoi’, p, 148. 

The game of chess 'a§tapada’, the board of 8x8 squares was known in Vedic India. The 
board was called Ko§thika or Ko§thagara ; Kaye, ‘Hindu Astronomy’, ASI, Mem. 18, p. 15^- 

The science of metres or rhythms (chandas) extends to the rhythmical disposition of the 
ground-plan of the temples (talacchanda ; Part VII) and their vertical section {iirdhvaccliaiida} . 

The number 21, the comprehensive number of the manifested universe has no part in 
the S57mbolism of numbers of the Vastupuru§amandala. 

64 is also the number of the arts practised by man. Siva imparts the 64 divisions of 
Kalajnma to Garga ; here the Moon aspect prevails (see Part I, p. 15), There are also 64 
Manu Smrtis ; 64 Agamas. 

Manduka is the generally accepted name. The ‘Mayamata’ (VII. 57) says: The 
Stha:p4ila (a piece of ground, levelled, squared and prepared for a sacrifice ; sacrificial ground), 
called Ma:i^duka, has 64 squares (pada). 

The ‘Saivabhti§ariam’, p. 140 employs the term Bhekapada for the diagram of 64 squares. 
Bheka means ‘frog’; so does Manduka* The association is that of sitting motionless like a 
frog, a posture adopted in Manduka-yoga. 

The Primeval Frog, Maha-mapduka is the Great Energy which ultimately supports Se§a, 
the Remainder, the world serpent on whom rests the universe. 

‘Vi^Utidharmottara’, II. ch. XXIX. 35; Ajira means enclosed space ; another meaning 
of the word is frog ; cf. ‘Saradatilaka’, III. 8. Comm. 

; , T^naavagurudevapaddhati’, JISOA, vol. IX. p. 192 (trans. and notes by St. Kramriscli) . 
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THE TWO MAIN TYPES OF THE VASTU DIAGRAM 


B. THE MAlSrpALA OF 8i SQUARES AND THE VASTUPURU§A 


The square of 64 or 81 divisions is occupied by the Vastupurusa. It is his 
very shape (svarupa). The square of 81 compartments as explained in the 
‘Vastuvidhana’ (X. 1-6) is occupied by a picture of the Vastupurusa. His subtle 
body with its parts, limbs and apertures is interpreted as co-tei-minous and thus 
one with the 81 squares of the plan. The coincidence (ib. VIII. 26, 31) of the 
diagram (yantra = mandala) and of the ‘body’ (sarira) of the Vastupurusa as one form 
(rupa) is more suggestively laid out in the Paramasayika than in the Manduka 
plan. 

The identification of the ‘body’ of the Vastupurusa which has expansiveness 
but no tangible volume — with the plan of the Vastumandala is an accomplished 
fact, in the Puranas and in Vastusastra. The mandala or yantra on the one hand, 
the subtle body of man on the other, have each their own place in the Indian 
methods of concentration and realisation. The mandala, in addition, is i-eplete 
with magical efficacy, while the subtle body of man is the place of realisation by 
the practice of the discipline of Yoga. The Vastumandala as tabular presentation 
of the hierarchy of ordered existence is complete without the image of the 
Vastupui'usa. The Paramasayika plan, however, neatly identifies the Vastu- 
mandala and the Vastupurusa. “ 

The tabular representation (prastara-marga) in 81 squares accommodates the 
32 divinities of the border (p. 32) in entire compartments and avoids the halves 
of squares in which some of these, and also of the other gods, have to be confined 
in order to find room in the Manduka mandala. The fractionless allocation of 
the Vedic gods on the ‘bod 3 ^’ of the Vastupurusa is effected in the square of 81 
compartments. The ‘descent’ of the Vastupurusa to earth, and the settlement 
of the gods on this Purusa, one with him on earth, is represented in the squai'e 
of 81 parts.®* 

While the square of 8 represents the order of the celestial world, established 
and illustrated on earth, by the drawing of the yantra of 64 squares, the square 
of 9 lead; f -om the subtle bodj’- of the microcosm®^ and its image to the universe, 
which it et. Closes. Eight are the Cakras and nine the doors (navadvara) of Ayodhya, 
the microcosm. They are the mind (manas), intellect (buddhi) and the 7 apertures 
of the body. Nine is the number of Agni, of Fire in its display, and in its essence,®® 
for eight are the forms of Agni and the ninth is the Fiery essence which has 


Some of the series of 32 maridalas are altogether without the Vastupurusa. Moreover, 
assigned to their concentric borders are not the 45 Vedic gods, but in the zones surrounding 
Brahma, the gods, men and the demons respectively are allocated. 

His legend and its meaning are given in part HI. 

The term microcosm is used here with reference to the ‘body’, not of man from whom 
the image is taken, but of the Vastupurusa. 

8.B. VI. I. 3. 18 : Eight forms of Agni ; Kumara (the boy) is the ninth. That is 
Agni’s three-fold state. 

The 8 forms of Agni are Sarva, Isana, Parjanya, Rudra, Pasupati, Ugra, Asani, Maha- 
deva ; the ‘Fire’ in water. Sun, rain, etc. 

S.B. VI. 2. I. I. “Prajapati searched for that boy who had entered into the different 
manifestations.” 



entered and is its forms. That is Agni’s threefold state on earth, in the air and 
in heaven (Agni, Vayn, Aditya; g.B. VI. 7. 4. 4) throughout all the degrees of 
manifestation. While this refers to the universe, the macrocosm, it has at the 
same time its correspondence in man, the microcosm, in whose body the nine 
immanent breaths (prana) are the “immortal parts” (AV. V. 28. 1 ; 8.B. X. 1. 4. 1; 

Ait. B. I. 4. 20). ■ _ _ ; I 

By drawing the mandala of the Vastupurusa, a rite which is to be repeated, I 

reality is reconstructed whenever a temple is built, so that the Purusa may live 
“in the city in which he sleeps.” This is implied in the name Purusa explained 
as Puri-saya, “one who sleeps in a city” (Yaska, ‘Nirukta’, I. 13).®^ It is in this 
application that the Vastupurusamandala of 81 squares, the -Paramasayika plan, 
is prescribed for the houses of' all castes, for the palaces of Rajas and for the 
indrasthana, the temple of Indra®® (‘Samarahganasutradhara’, XIII. 3).®® 

The Parama%ika plan is all the time but another aspect of the city of 
Ayodhya, which, while it has 8 Cakras, has 9 entrances (dvara). Number being 
the primary substance of the universe, 64 and 81, the squares of the Manduka 
and Parama^ika plan, are the basis on which rests the temple in which the | 

universe has its image, and man his place of transformation. f 




iS'lfliilfi' 


X. 2. 30. 

Indra, king of gods, is the divine archet3rpe of the Xegnum {k§atra). A. K. Coomara- 
swamy, 'Spiritual Authority and Temporal Power in the Indian Theory of Government% 
JAOS. 1942. 

The 'Manasollasa* (II. III. i. 73-74) which is a 'royaP compendium, only refers to the plan 
of Si squares. The original distinction between the plans of 64 and 81 squares is however not 
maintained in Vastu-Sstra where architecture other than sacred is dealt with. The 'Saina- 
rahganasutradhara* for example, ch. XIII. 4-5 assigns to all kinds of Prasadas and Mandapas, 
the Vastu of 100 squares and the Vastu of 64 squares to camps (as residence) of kings, villages, 
hamlets and cities. The 'Samaranganasutradhara’ deals first with the square of 81 parts, 
then with that of 100 parts and finally with the squares of 64 parts. The 'Vasturaiavallabha% II. 
4, for example, assigns the 64 squares Vastu to villages, palaces of kings and towns ; 
that of 49 squares to the reconstruction of dilapidated buildings ; that of 100 squares to all 
wells, tanks and ponds, etc. A Vastu of 1000 parts should be worshipped at the construction 
of forts and cities, in great ‘pujas’ and sacrifices, etc, (II. 25), 


« ? 't 
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THE organism OF THE PEAN 


The size of the Vastupurusamandala is of no matter. It is coterminous witlf 
the building site, or with the extent of the Prasada or of a minimum standard 
size. In it are laid out the positions of the several buildings to be set up on the 
site and also the positions of the buttresses of the temple (Part VII). The lines 
by which the square plan is divided into small squares, the two diagonals of the 
plan and the “lesser diagonals”, 4 or 8 in number, and drawn parallel to the 
former have a definite width, proportionate to the size of the plan. The width 
of the main diagonals in a plan of 81 squares measures as many finger breadths 
(ahgula) as the side length of the small square measures in cubits (hastaj Br. S., 
LII. 62-63) ; and the straight lines have one and a half times this width. Their 
intersection (marma; a vital, or vulnerable spot) measures one eighth part of one 
square in the plan of 81 squares.®^ The division of the square and also the 
divisional lines themselves are measured in proportion to its total extent. No 
building, or part of the temple must be placed on these vital points. 

The archetypal measure (mana) of the line (sutra) is known as Prana, 
immanent Breath or Energy (pneuma).®* By it is measured the width of the outline 
of one square in an ‘ardha-ksetra’ (half field) of 360 squares (‘Kamikagama’, 
XVIII. 8). This half field of 360 units is part of a wider extent. The whole 
field has 720 units (8 x 9 x 10) ; or, if 360 is multipled by 72, or 9 x 8, which are 
the side lengths of the two types of the Vastupurusamandala, the number 25920 
results which is the number of years in the period of the precession of the equinoxes. 
From Ayodhya, the impregnable stronghold (pur) of the gods, with its 8 Cakras 
and 9 doors, the whole field of 720 days and nights of the year is extended which 
is one of the units of cyclical time in the Vastumandala. 

Prana, the breath of life, immanent Breath, in man, the microcosm, is one 
in principle with Brahman (Sankaracarya, comm. ‘Brahma Sutra’, III. 2. 7). In 
deep sleep (susupti) all the faculties of knowledge, sensation and action are 
withdrawn in Prana. Prana governs and is manifest in the vital functions of 
breathing, etc., which are called Vayu, vital activity. In the ‘Kamikagama’ 
the lines (sutra) are measured in terms of Prana and Va3m as archet\’pal measures. 
The Breath of life, immanent Breath, in the functions of breathing, etc., is the 
network that holds together the ‘body’ of the Vastumandala. In its duration it 
lies extended. 

The immanent breaths (prana) are the immortal parts of the body (8.B. X. 
1. 4. 1). With them, drawn in a network of lines, the body of the Vastupurusa 
lasts as long as the present aeon (kalpa). The lines are not mere geometrical 


” The Marmas are of special importance in the site-plan. Where the Vastumandala is 
co-extensive with the Prasada they affect the position of pillars in temples as described in the 
‘SamaraAganasutradhara’, ch. XTIX. In brick and stone temples such as_are preserved the 
Marmas affect the positions of windows, buttresses, etc. of the wall of the Prasada. 

Praria is also the smallest unit of concrete (murta) time ; it is the time needed for 
inspiration and expiration. 
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rnntiections- their prototype has the measure of Breath; they have direction and 
Sdth while they form a net cast over the plot, they also share in its extent, 
remesent it in an aliquot ratio and their points of intersection are the vital parts 
aXtender spots (marma) of the site. These must not be hurt or interfered with 

bv setting up pillars, doors, or walls, on them. . . -.i ,1 

The identffication of this body built of Briath which is coterminous with the 
Va,stuinaiidda, with that of the builder who is the Yajamana and patron and 
with the plot, is no abstract theory. It is felt p the liymg tissue of the body of 
the’ donor who is the builder (karaka) of the temple fSamaranganasutradhara’ 
LVI. 303). Were the organism of the ordered plot brougnt out of order and 
disturbed in its interknit functioning as plan and symbol, the builder would suffer 
in the corresponding parts of his body and earthly life; death will befall him 
should he obstruct by building on them, the main vital paits of the plan, its head, 
heart and so on; and minor evils will be his if he disregards the lesser junctions 
and lines. Builder and building are one ; the building is a test pf the health and 
probitv of the builder, his * alter ego*, his second body , if tiie building be a sacred 
one a'temple, this second body is his sacrificial body born from a second^ birth, the 
conscious sowing of seed, into a prepared soil and the depositing of the Seed of the 
building to be which is the germ of the Purusa, the Essence that dwells in 
the body of the temple. This new birth and transubstantiation has for its level 
the surface within the limits of the mandala. -,1 

The places which must not be encroached upon by doors^, walls or pillars, 
beams, etc. and windows (gavaksa, vatayana; Br. S. Comm.; LII. 57, 
‘Samaranganasutradhara’, XIII. 10-16), at the concurrence of the lines (siitra) are 
listed on p. '56.®° They are avoided by shifting for example the position of the 


The ‘Brhat Saiphita,’ enumerates g specially vulnerable spots (atimanna) nd ’ .elves the 
proportionate size of the tender spots (marma). These are grouped accord ‘tlieir impor- 
tance and specified in the later texts according to the lines which nieet^ diagonals and ortho- 
gonals, and their number, at each respective crossing. The size of a vulnerable spot is given 
in the 'Brhat Saiphita' as J^th of a square (the whole plot being divided into Si squares). The 
'Samaranganasutradhara' however gives to the conjunction of 8 vanisfe ( = 8 siitras, at their 
meeting point) the extent of the tip of a hair (balagra) ; that is, the concurrence is just a point. 
The Xth of a small square of the 'Brhat Samhita' does not correspond to the actual extent of 
'marma' ; it appears more as a parcelled plot with the concurrence of the lines in its centre 
and agreed upon to be of that of the small square. In the 'Samaranganasutradhara', the 
'sandhi' or conjunction of lines has no magnitude. It is a point to be avoided when determining 
the position of the middle of door openings, pillars, etc. iVccording to the 'KaiiiikagaTna,' 
XVIII, 9, Prapa and Vayu are the prototypes of measurement of the width of the Sutras. ^ The 
Mahavamsa has twice the width of the Anuvamsa, etc. The archetypal measure, Prana, is one 
breath — duration. The standards of extension are its modifications. In a field of 3 cubits, 
the line (sutra) measures one barley corn (yava) ; with an increase of the field by one cubit, 
the lines should be thicker by one Roma (hair ; ib. 18-19). The relative size of a Marma in 
this text too, has the eighth part of a 'pada'. 

The measures generally used in Vastu-Sastra are: x Balagi*a [or Roma], tip of hair = 
8 Ratharenu (trasarenu), mote of dust in a sun beam [i Trasarenu==8 Paramanu, visible only 
to Yogins] ; 8 Balagras==i Lik§a, nit ; 8 Lik§as==i Yuka (louse) ; 8 Yukas=i Yava (barley 
corn) ; 8 Yavas = i angula ; 12 angulas^^^i vitasti (span) ; 2 vitastis=i hasta (cubit) = i kiskit ; 
further units of measurement, increased by one angula each time : (Prajapatya, Dhanurmiisti, 
Dhanugraha, etc.) are used for measuring temples (vimana), sites (vastu) and villages, etc., 
but 'hasta' or 'ki§ku' is the most generally used unit of measurements in objects of larger 
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respective parts of the building, to the right of the vulnerable points. Similarly 
also nothing (no 'dravya') may be placed on the border or middle lines and the 
consequences are serious too, though not fatal, if the other orthogonals and the 
2 diagonals are infringed (ib. XII . 23-36).®^ 'The earlier texts however limit the 
tender spots to the concurrences of lines :' (Br/S. LIL- 57 ; ^Visnudharmottarah 
Pt. II, ch. XXIX. 45-46)®^ : The spots which are the most vulnerable and which 
must be avoided with great care, are in and around the Brahmasthana, the centre 
of the square. 

The connections of the Vastupiirusamandala and the buildings to be set up on 
it are iiiaiiifold. The}" comprise the position of temples sacred to distinct 
divinities of definite buildings in definite parts of the mandala and 

the position of the images at their definite places. In addition to these icono- 
graphic considerations, the slight deviation of doors, pillars, etc. from a uniform 
and mechanical symmetry contributes, as in the forms of life, towards a fuller 
consonance, of the proportions of the architecture. The living breath of Vastu- 
purusa w"ould thus be seen to permeate the total structure. 


size, from bedsteads and conveyances upward (*Vastuvidya% I. 4-10) ; re. the various types 
of angulas, see the 'Kamikagama’, XVI. ^-9 ; T.P. III. ch. XXIV. 31. 

Apart from the various kinds of angula, the scale of measures is further diEerentiated. 
8 yavas make the chief or "best’ (jyestha) angula, while the middle variety of the angula has 
.7 yavas and the least type of angula has only 6 yavas. The hasta thus is also of 3 types. 
They are called : Pra&ya, Sadharana and Matrasaya respectively ("Samaranganasutradhara’, 
IX. 5, 10, 2S-30). In this Sastra, one angula is called Matra, 2 angulas are one Kala, 3 are 
one Parvan, 4 a Musti, etc., Aratni is a synonym of hasta (ib. 40-44). Vyama or Ptirusa has 
84 angulas or liastas (si. 45). 

This is described in the "Vastuvidya’, VI. 3-7 where it is shown how to avoid a coin- 
cidence of the Madlu^asutra of each of the buildings in the 4 directions, with the Madhyasutra 
of the total site, etc. The Madhyasutras of the buildings are drawn at a distance of ii, 9, 7, 
and 5 angulas respectively, beginning from the east to the south ; in the south, to the west, etc. 

It is generally enjoined that no doors, etc., must be placed on the orthogonals, diagonals, 
concurrences and the centre of the site. 

The "Agnipuranag ch. XCIII. 7-9, makes it clear that the concurrences of all the 
orthogonals and the following 12 types of concurrences are to be avoided; Mahamarma, 
Anuja, Hala, Trisula, Svastika, Vajra, Mahasvastika, Samputa, Trikata, Manibandha,^ Savi- 
suddha and Padamarnia (w^hen making wells, etc.). Amongst the southern texts, the "Kamikfi- 
gama’, XVIII. 19-20, enumerates 9 positions where no temples of gods should be set up : 
Hrdaya the heart, the centre ; VamsaRa, the diagonal, Sutrabandha, a concurrence of lines, 
Sira, and 6, 8 or 4 Sulas. 

With reference on the other hand to the Vastumandala, as the plan of the entire site (of 
a village, or a town, or the king’s palace, etc.), the position in it of a temple dedicated to a 
special divinity remains the same in Saiva as__well as in Vai§nava tradition. Comparing the 
situation of the temples in a Saiva text, the TSnasivagurudevapaddhati’, Part III. ch. XXV. 
64-66, and a Vaisnava text, _the "Vaikhanasagama’, Ch. II., it is seen that a temple of 
Siva (Sankara) is assigned to Isana, the north-east, a temple of Vi§nu or Varuna to the W'est. 
Other forms of divinity are allocated to their, equally corresponding plots. Buddha temples for 
inst. are assigned to "Sugriva, south of Varuna, on the western side. The^ place^ of Brahma 
is always in the centre, and various forms of Vi§nu for instance, are found in various places ; 
they may also occupy the centre ("Vaikhanasagama’, 1 . c.) which is the place for temples of all 
the gods ("Tantrasamuccaya’. See Part VII). 

The position of the forms of divinity, in a Vaisnava temple is given most explicitly in 
the "Kamikagama’ and "Vaikhanasagama’. 

See plan, Gopinatha Rao, "Elements of Hindu Iconography’, Pt. II. Vol. I, Appendix A. 
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terminology of the parts of the Vastumandala, is given now 
3tra. 

* (.mtra) of the Vastuptirusamandala. 


V 

^Iparatna. 
Cii. XIIL: 


III 

SamaraBgana- 

siitradhara, 

GIi. XII. 


iSana^ivagtim- 

devapaddliati, 

Cli.XXVIL 


Brhat Samliita, 
Cli. IJI and 
Utpala’s conimen- 
, tary. 


sides (nadi) and 
diagonals (rajjti) 
are Sutras. (13)- 


Mabavainsas 


the Sutras are 
the Siras of the 
Vastnpnni§a. (62) , 
is known as 
Urdhva-vaip^a. 


Butra ■(cord, 
line) 


.Prak-sntra, 


is known as 
Pursva-vamsa. 


middle , line, in 
the E-W direc- 
tion ' is called 

Brahmyareklia. 

diagonal, S.W- 
N.E., M.ara^i.a- 
sfitra; N.W.-S.B. 
Jivasiitra. (5-6) 

2 diagonals in a 
64 squares site 
from corner t<: 
corner are callec 
Siras. (25-26) 


Madhya-sutra. 


Karpa-siitra. 


[same as 
Vastn-Vidya] 


Sira=Had5: ; 
2 diagonals, 


The 10 lines j Siras in a Vastu 
which are drawn | of 81 partitions, 
from K-W, and j ^60). 

S-N in a site of 
81 squares. 


Sira* (any tu- 
bular vessel, 
nerve, vein). 


Anusira, 


in 81 squares 
Vllstu, 10 lines 
facing E and 10 
lines facing S. 


N. are 10 east 
and 10 sonth- 
w^ards in the 
Vastu of 81 
squares. (10). 
in 64 squares 
site,^„. the lines 
running east- 
wards and north- 
wards are called 
Vaiiisas. (25-26). 


Nadi (vein, any 
tubular vessel). 


[same as 
Vdstu-Vidya] 


The orthogonals 
minus the Maha- 
vain^as. (27). 


Varnsas are the 
Kona-rajjus. 


The 2 Varnsas 
are the main 
diagonals, i.e., 
lines drawn from 
the angles, Roga- 
Vayu, Pitrs- 
Agni. Com. (57). 


Vain^a* 

(beam, back- 
bone) . 


The border and 
middle lines. 

(27). 

The lesser dia- 
gonals. (28). 


Mahavamsa. 


lesser diagonals 
in a 64 squares 
.site. (25-26). 


Anu-vamsa. 

tfrdhva-vani^a. 


this name is 
given to the 
Prak-sutra. 


Rajju (cord). The four ‘lesser’ in an si s< 

diagonals; (61) 
and Com. (57), 

Kona-raiiu Kopa-ra33U = 

Konaia]3tt. | (61) • | 

« Note thelnterfiiige of names of orthogonal and diagonal lines (Sira or 

different texts. 
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E. The intersections. ''Of'/the' lines in the Vdstupurusamandala. 


ParamaSayika : 81' Padas (squares)'^ 


, Name of ■ 
intersection 


Atimarma , 

Maliamaixna , 

Marma 

Upamarma , 
Rajjnmarma 

Upamarmanta 

Sandhi 

Amisandhi 

Eahgala 


Br. S., EH. 62. 


concmrrence 
of ' diagonals. 
9 "in 'number.' 


measures }{ 
pada. 


Vastnvidya, VI. ■' 8-17. 


conjunction of 4 dia- 
gonals and 4 orthogo- 
nals at the corners of 
Brahmastliana. 


meeting places of 20 
orthogonals and 10 dia- 
gonals ; 36 junctions 

of 3 lines which at the 
conjunctions appear as 
6 lines. 

conjunction of 2 ortho- 
gonals 6 in each quar- 
ter; altogether 24. 
conjunction of 2 dia- 
gonals which appear 
as 4 at the conjunc- 
tions. 

In corners of Vastu; 
conjunction of 3 lines 
(2 orthogonals, ! dia- 
gonal) . 

the conjunction of 2 
diagonals {is not 
avoided) . 

8 conjunctions of 5 
lines (in the borders). 


Manduka : 64 Padas (squares) . 

I : II in 


Samarangana- 
sutradhara, 
XII. 28-32. 


6 great (maha) 
marmas : Face, 
heart, navel, 
head, breasts. 

{Xin. 6). 


concurrence of 
orthogonals and 
diagonals. 


conjunction in 
the middle of 
padas (squares). 


Silparatna, 
XIII. 2-10. 


where 8 lines, 
orthogonals & 
diagonals 
meet at the 
corners of 
Brahma. 


c£. V.V. 


cf. V..V. 


conjunction of 
orthogonals ; its 
measure : 1 Bal- 
agra (tip of hair) 
conjunction of 
angas; its mea- 
sure : X 
agra. 


Vastuvidya, VI- 
25-28. 


conjunction in 
head (Ma) , face, 
navel (Brahma) , 
2 breasts (z\rya- 
ka and Mahi- 
dhara) , heart 
(Brahma) . 
conjunction of 
lines (orthogo- 
nals and diago- 
nals) . 

cf. S.S. 


conjunction of 
3 lines in the 4 
quarters. 


conjunction of 2 
lesser diagonals. 


C. Proportionate width of lines and intersections. 


■ ■ ■■■■ "■ ... : ' ' 

Brhat Samhita 

Samarahganasutradhara 

Vastuvidya, 

VI. 25-26 

Width of ; 

In a plan of 81 squares 

In a plan of 64 squares 

In a plan of 
squares 

64, 81, 100 

Diagonal 

Orthogonal (Madhya- 
sutras, in V. V.) 

Marma 

Sandhi 

Sandhis of *ai3gas* 

1 /24 pada 

1/16 pada 

1 / 8 pada 

I Balagra ■ 

■■■ J^'.Balagra ■ 

main diagonal : 1/16 pada 
lesser diagonal : 1/12 padai 
Border and middle lines : 
1/10, the other orthogo- 
nals 1/8 pada i 

1/16, 1/12, 1/8 pada 


While the position of the main diagonals is necessarily always one and the 
same, from the north-east to the south-west and from the south-east to the north- 
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the number and position of the lesser diagonals. _ As 
■ahare of 81 compartments, across the third and sixtl 
’together four lesser diagonals are thus drawn, or els< 
isntradhara’, XL 26-29) eight diagonals are drawn 
lesser diagonals are drawn (‘Vastuvidya 


west, there are ditterenc« 
a rule they are drawn in 
compartment on each sic 
in later texts (‘Samarai 
In the 64 compartments 

VI. 25-26). 

, o -u-.-’ TTT fil aives the names of the divinities WHO occupy 

The ‘Brhat Sa^hita , ^^jch are connected by the diagonals 

the squares m the border of the ^ jayanta to Bhrhgaraja and 

They extend from Vitatha to does not sav which of the two 

Aditi to Sugriva (Figure on p g^^^hese oblique lines connect; 

corners of the respective squares, on of each of the four sides 

if it is assumed that the lines are ^XinTS^^ border line, the rule holds 

with the third perpendicular on eac _ The ‘Brhat Sanihita’ gives no 

good for the mandala of 64 and o _ . ca comnartments. if however, the 

special indications concOTing ^ lar line with the respective side line are 

meeting points of each f^^^h perpendicuki line 

the points o£ departure oUte d«g™al^,« 

in the mandala of 64 squares. . .t g pass from the 4th point of 

ir Sr" atL to VaruL, Bhalldta Mtya. Indra 
to Yama, and Candra to Puspadanta. ‘ _ _ 

Awidelv used manual, the ‘Visvakarmavidyaprakasa’ (83-85) explaining the 

manMa of 64 squares, enumerates the series ^ ip 

8osa' etc and supports the statement of Varahamihira. ihe ditterence is “ 

“ JXXdua 

and immediately around it. 

If the corners of the Brahmasthana are ‘mahamarma’ the diagonals would 
have to be drawn from the crossing of the 3rd perpendicular ’J^piipe 

in the square of 81 parts. If this is the meaning, the 

Samhita’ mean; In a square of 64 parts the diagonals have o of 

the crossing of the third line (perpendicular) with the side line. In a square o 
81 parts, the diagonals have to be drawn from the crossing of the fouith peipendi 
cular line with the side line. The names of the plots of the divinities ucmain ic 
same, but the opposite corners are referred to in each case, the one nearer o le 
corner in the mandala of 64 squares, the one away from the corner in tliat oi 
81 plots.“" 


The diagouais in these 2 cases then would have to be drawn at a distance of the diago 
of one small square in the 64 plot ; and of small squares in the 81 plot ; JIvbiiA, L c., 
184* The same points of crossing, however, are meant as starting points of the diagonais, 
the two types of plans, by the ‘X^stuvidyah Lc.,, where the 4th crossing from the corners, 
the point of departure of the diagonals, in the man^dala of 64 and of 81 squares. 


THE ORGANISM OE THE PEAK 


These complexities brought about by the alternate use of the mandalas of 64 
and 81 squares, are increased by the reference of the Marmas to the ‘body’ of the 
Vastupurusa. They are said to be the head, face, heart, etc. of the Vastupurusa 
in the plan of 64 squares. The ‘Vastu-Vidya’ gives the names of the divinities 
where his head, face, etc., come to lie. This distributes the Mahamarmas between 
the North-East and the Centre and not around the Centre, as the Vastupurusa 
should lie with his head in the East in the mandala of 64 squares. Yet the texts 
quoted put his head in the North-East, a position which the Vastupurusa should 
occupy in a square of 81 parts. These various assimilations and combinations 
however are unanimous in their intention. It aims at linking up the building and 
the plan in which is laid out its meaning. The building draws its power from the 
Vastupurusa who lies at its base and converts, by his name and presence the Plan 
of Existence (vastumandala) into the shape of the Purusa, in whose likeness the 
temple is set up.®' 


‘Agnipuraya’, ch. EXI. ii, etc. ; the Prasada as Pura§a ; ‘Vispusaqihita’, XIII. 60-70 
see also Parts V and VIII. 


15 
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THE SERIES OF 82 TYPES OF THE VaSTUMANDALA 



dala is laid out bv tbe subdivision of the total square, tbe 
its meaning displayed in the, opposite d.rection from the 
Garbhagtha, towards its perimeter The VastumapMa 
■ • ■ ■ of the contents winch will be built up 

its programme. This does not imply an 
iple, whh the mandala. The actual and 
have in the Vastumandaia a prototype; it gives 

• The two generally accepted Vastu- 

on the other hand are not the only varieties of 
arithmetical series of 32 plans. It progresses from 
to one with 1024 square subdivi.sions, that is having a side 
The number 32 is half of 64, and it is 4 _x b ; it belonp to the 
balance’, to a progression beginning with the simple squaie 
-_‘d ■ ' t resolved in every one of the 32 tjipes in 

the middle with its 4 or 9 squares around tlie central point 

- Thirty two is also the number of the Fada- 

subdivision of the border of the square. 

Mandalas 1, 2, 3 and 7, 8 , 9 have each 
reductions by analogy or as 


is a prognostication, a forecast and tonic 
in the temple; it is in a literal sense 
identity of the actual plan of the tern 
indefinitely varied temple plans ^7 - - 
the widest margin to their possibilities 
mandalas, of 64 and 81 squares 
their kind, but are part of an ar 
a plan of one square 
length of 32 units, 
series of ‘opposites in ^ 
of the Prthivimandala; which is agam 

the Brahmasthana, in t 

or in one central and only square 

devatas, arrived at by a s 

Each of the 32 plans has its name, 
their significance; the others are constructed as 
amplifications of these six plans.®® 

The first plan, called Sakala (commensurable) 
only. It is ordained for hermits (yati) as ^at (vis 
a great, devouring fire for sacrifices to tlie Fatlieis 
and for worship of the Guru j Surya, Yama, Varuua 
East, South, West and North along the cord (which 
VII . 22). This first type of planned, commensura 
been destined as site of a temple. It was an end 


int of the ‘Mayamatah VII. 1-32, is the fullest and most luci . 
lete series of 32 types is not acknowledged everywhere, ine 
:s of different types, of divinity. They correspond in number 
aetke. The ‘Samaraffganasiitradhara% III. 52, considers the 
first : or the one of 16 squares (XII. i) as tile least aiid,^ that 
[. 12 and III. 52). The ‘Brhat Sanihita* does not treat 01 any 
id Si squares. The Waikhanasagania' gives special importance 

made to accommodate 25 divinities, Brahma in the centre in 
rnal and 16 external divinities, a condensation of the hwout ot 
series of plans, the 4th, the one of 16 sciitares,^ is the first to 
iition of Brahma. The ‘Agnipurana', di. XCIII. 
desavastul as of .*^.4-00 squares (pada) ; there the Brahinastliana 
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It is more likely that no but was originally built on the Sakala plot to enshrine the 
fire which is described as great and devouring. However, lesser fires might have 
been kindled for similar purposes, by hermits in the huts in which they also dwelt, 
or in canopied pavilions, supported on posts and without walls, open on the sides.®® 
The Sakala plan is that of a sacred square field, an ‘agni ksetra’ ; it is complete 
though without any structure. The next plot, called Pecaka, consists of four equal 
parts; 4 types of evil spirits, Pisacas, Bhutas, Grahas with their poison, and 
Raksasas should be worshipped there. With its homage should be joined the 
rites which belong to the plot of Siva unmanifest (niskala) and manifest (sakala) 
according to correct procedure, as prescribed, by those who know the rules (ib. 23). 

The first plot, though without parts, is Sakala, complete in itself. In the 
second tj’pe, four kinds of evil spirits are fenced in, for appeasement or worship. 
With this purpose is combined the worship of Siva, on the same field. Here Siva 
in his commensurable aspect (sakala) covers the extent of the plots of the Bhutas, 
etc. , of the evil ones, comprehending the four ; and at the same time his rites are 
performed there to Siva without attributes and qualities and non-manifest (niskala) . 
This second type of the sacred field is also without a temple. 

In the third type of plan, the Pithapada of nine squares, the central square is 
occupied by Prthivi, and the 4 Vedas should be worshipped in the 4 directions 
(ib. ; cf. ‘Silparatna’, VI. 26) surrounded on all sides by the respective divinities. 
This plan is an amplified Prthivimandala ; besides, in its construction it is parallel 
to those of the plan of a higher ordei-. Here it is Prthivi, the earth, who holds the 
central squai'e — “the measure (ma) is this terrestrial world” (S.B. VIII. 3. 3. 5) — 
and not Brahma, the embodiment of Brahman, the Supreme Principle. In this, 
the Pithapada is unique among those plans which have a central plot. The two 
first plans are without it. They seem to begin the list of plans, as predecessors 
to planned building. 

The fenced off square is a sacred precinct, a ‘templum’ in which the potency 
of the Principle is held by being defined within limits. The possibility of seizing 
it by drawing limits gives to the first plot, its name ‘sakala’, commensurable. 
The second type of plan, also commensurable, consists of four parts, full of different 
potentialities of decay, haunting, survival and evil. They are joint with and 
submerged in the Siva Principle which covers'them along with its own commensur- 
able aspect. That makes the Pecaka plot the ‘couch’ on which evil is spread out, 
within borders which are also those of the Supreme Principle, thought of as 
commensurable (sakala). For this reason the ‘Agnipurana’, ch. CCCV. 14, speaks 
of Siva being manifested in a quadrangle (catvara). All this refers to rites and 
worship in an ‘enclosure’, a fenced off square without any kind of building on it.®® 

One should go on adding one square to the two adjacent sides (‘Mayamata’, 
VII. 29) and by gnomonic increase, derive each subsequent plan from the preceding. 


As represented for instance in Sanci, East Torana ; second panel on the inner face of 
the left pillar. 

” It appears almost as if the elaboration of the Vastupuru§amandala were due to Saiva 
activity. This rvould be confirmed by statements like that of Brahmasambhu (middle tenth 
century) that Vastu whose body is Vastu is spoken of in Vastu-sastras and in Saiva-agamas 
(I.P. III. ch. XXVI. 93 f.). Vai§nava texts, like the ‘Hayaar§apancaratra’ or the ‘Maha- 
kapilapancaratra’ represent the identical theme in its general and in this case, Vai§nava validity. 
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THE HINDU TEMPLE 

TW of even nnmbers should be treated according to the Mauduka plan of 
M acuSes Sd those of an uneven numlw of squares should be laid out m 
b4 squares Paramasavika plan of 81 squares. These two plans, once 

Sf^^lTed ‘siata’ and 'nfskala""> »hicb would mean that in either of them, 
Se Suoreme Principle should be worshipped beyond manifestation as well as in 

taanife&ation, in a temple, symbol or image _ _ , 4 ,, cj .i, 

' is 'of great importance in. the Vaikliaiiasagaiii.a and otlier feontli 

Indian texts. The Sthandila of 49 squares has Brahma in the centre, s^^o^mded 
bv rS-iple enclosure. The border around the one square of Brahma is held by the 
e^s iS 8 squares; the next border of 16 squares is assigned to men and the 
omaW boV of 24 squares is occupied by Pisacas, the gobhns. /Thm tnpk 
enclosure comprising the seven times seven squares (cf. fe.B. A. 6 . i., the Agni 
Qf 7 Purusas) and the progression of squares from the 1 in the centie to 8 to 16 
to 24 is prescribed for the immovable image of divinity (dhruvarca). (Fig. _A). 
The triple world in its hierarchy of gods, men and ghosts ensconces Brahma. 



B. Padmagarblia 


A. Sthandila 


This scheme is also extended to diagrams of more squares than the 
(Fig. B). It lies at the root of the Prakaras, the numerous enclosures 
ndian temples. The division of the ‘plan’ in zones around the 


Here the 
^Sakala’ 
\i, despite 


10® ‘Agnipurana*, XCIII, 30 ; or else one should worship tin 
entirety of the Vastu is contrasted with its several parts occupied by 
as an attribute of the one ^pada’ mandala also indicates that it is 
the absence of the additional squares. 

.-eh ."'X . ■ ■ ■ ■ . ^ ■■■ * u 

The 7 fold division of each, heaven, earth and the lower region is given in detail in the 
‘Vi§riupurana% II, chapters II-VII. 

The Garbhalaya of 256 squares is similarly laid out with three borders^ of gods, men 
and Pisacas: ^Vaikhanasagama^ X. (Fig. B). The Brahmasthana here occupies 16 squares, 
the gods and men are accommodated within the Vastumandala, the Pisacas are relegated to the 
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THE SERIES OF 32 TYPES OF THE VASTUMANDAEA 

Brahmasthana, and assigned to gods, men and demons respectively, according to 
their distance from the centre, differs from the Vastumandala on which the 45 
Vedic gods dwell. There, two belts surround the Brahmasthana, the one of the 
‘internal divinities’, the other of the Padadevatas and the extent of the plots 
occupied by each divinity is variable and consequently also the pattern of the plan ; 
here however the three classes of beings are assigned their residence within 
unchangeable limits. Two different methods of concentration (dharana) and of site 
planning, two different traditions are represented in the Vastumandalas of 64 and 
81 squares on the one hand, of 49 squares, etc., on the other. The latter bears no 
direct relation to the legend of the Vastupurusa. 

He is not ‘embodied’ in this kind of mandala. It is not occupied by 32 
divinities of the border together with the 12 divinities of the interior, surrounding 
Brahma in the Centre; the 45 Vedic gods do not dwell in the type of mandala 
given in Figs. A. and B. In this scheme another tradition based on the enclosures 
and their number has consolidated into the plan of the temple. 


outermost border (IV). The image (sitting or lying) is not placed in border iV. ihe 
‘Kamikagama’, XXIX, 1-2 lays down the same scheme. It holds goods for sites of ‘villages’ 
etc. of 100, 81, 64 or 49 squares though with considerable reservations (ib. g-io) in which a 
compromise is arrived at of the situation of the gods in the Pisaca border, or of the dwellings 
of the castes, in the parts of gods and men. _ 

In the Sthandila plan, the side length is 7 units and the number of squares is 49, the 
central square is for Brahma, the zone around it has 8 squares and is assigned to the gods, 
the border around it has 16 squares and is assigned to men, and the outermost border of 
24 squares to the Pisacas. The special significance of this distribution within the square of 
7 is that it forms a geometrical progression based on the number 8 which belongs to tiie 
Manduka mandala. The Padmagarbha plan has no such numerical correspondences. Cf. 
■Minasara’, VIL 20-21 : IX. 178-180. 
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CLOSED POLYGONS AS SHAPES OF THE V aSTLMANDALA 


From the piling of the circular Garhapatya (saladvarjm) hearth equal in area 
to the square of a fathom whose centre the Ahavaniya altar had ocGupied, the 
construction of a circle equal in area to a square had been carried out in ever 
renewed practice. The earlier texts on Vastusastra do not record circular Vastus ; 
Utpala, the tenth century commentator of the ‘Brhat Sarnhita desciibes in detail 
the construction of circular sites and also of polygonal shapes of 6, 8 and 16_ sides, 
as well as of three sided Vastus; and of buildings, villages and tovms laid out 
according to these plans.^“ This appears a development around the principal 
Vastu, which is and must remain square, a sacred precinct in any of the yaned 
types of plans . This view is held by the ‘ Agnipurana’ (ch. XCIII. 40) . In the 
middle of the six sided, three sided, and circular plan, should be the square’ . In 
the transfer and application of the division of the square, to that of othei closed 
polvgons and to the circle, the activity of the principle is seen at woik, whereas 
in the ‘Agnipurana’ its immutability is symbolised by the preservation of the 


Utpala adds : Mera is six-sided and Samudga round (Br. Sam., comm, on JUil. 50] and 
refers to Varahamihira's text, cli. LV. 20, where these buildings are described. The 
‘Samaranganasutradhara’, similarly speaks of the circular Vastu of 64, and 100 parts, used 
in circular shrines (XII. 13. f). It has four enclosures and the divinities are distributed as in 
the corresponding square types of Vastu : ch. XII. 20 deals with polygonal types of Vastu of 
3, 6, 8 and 16 sides. 

The side (asra) in the ‘Brhat Sarnhita* belongs i) to the wall of the Prasada, and 2) to its 
central buttress (bhadra ; Pt. VII) ; a square plan with projections on three of its sides results ; 
the fourth side is the ‘fagade* of the temple with the entrance and porch and is separately dealt 
with (Part VII). 

The building site, apart from the possibility of a conversion of its square surface into a 
circular one of equal area, is yet in another way connected with the circle. A great serpent 
(naga) moves encircling every site by its movement in the course of a year. Whatever the 
name of the Pannaga, it is a manifestation of Ananta or Sesa, the Endless (=Ananta), the 
Remainder (=Se§a), which encircles in the perpetuity of its movement, and also supports on 
its head, the earth and the entire manifest world. On its coils Visnu sleeps, in the intervals 
between the Kalpas, when every thing else has withdrawn and no other form exists. Uncoiled 
and proceeding in a circle, it moves from the East, to the South, West and North in the 
course of a year. When its head is in the East, its tail is in the South, its body covers ihe 
North-East, North, West and South. Head and tail do not touch. The head of the Naga 
moves one degree every day. (Wastuvidya* VII. 2-6). The Vastupuru§a also is said to move. 
His feet lie in that Rasi (Zodiacal sign) w^here the sun stands and his head is on the seventh 
Zodiacal sign from the Rasi. (‘Vastuvidya* VII. 6). Following the sun, as the months advance 
the Vastupurusa moves. According to Jyotisa Sastra, he lies with his head in the East during 
three months, in Virgo, Ribra and Scorpion and then moves to the South, etc. The solar Zodiac 
however is not inscribed in the Vastupuru§amandala as given on p. 32. 

The Vastupxirasa who is one, thus appears in several positions of which the main are the 
8 yonis ; they are the Vastupurusa at the 8 directions, or the 8 Vastupurusas (Utpala*s comm., 
Br. Saiph., ch. RII, 73)* . . 

The spatial order of the 8 directions simultaneously denotes a temporal order ; the Vastu 
is the time piece for determining the proper building season. This rotating Vastu is called 



VARIOUS CLOSED POLYGONS AS SHAPES OF THE VASTUMANDALA 

The square Vastupurusamandala, it has been shown, faces the four directions. 
Its borders are occupied by the 8 regents of the cardinal and of the intermediate 
points. At the same time this square diagram of the earth, ordered by time, in 
its extent, coincides in the mandala, with the Ecliptic; in its border are 
accommodated the planets and the stars, and the movements of sun and moon. 
The Vastumandala is the place M manifestation ; it shows the order that rules 
over it; cyclical time on earth, is occupied in its entire extent, by the Vastupurusa. 
The Vastumandala indeed, is the Vastupurusa. His coming to earth and his 
identity are described in several versions ; in all of them, the whole square field 
is the Vastupurusa whose body is one with the presence and actions of the 45 Vedic 
gods, stationed in the \;astupurusamandala, which is their yantra, the means of 
realising and the symbol of cosmic older on earth ; its centre is the Brahmasthana, 
and its superstructure is the temple. 


Caravastu and is distinguished from the Sthira-vastu, whose position is fixed (‘Vastuvidhana’, 
X. 15). His head is said to lie always in the North-East. 

The connection of the Vastu with the ceaseless circular motion of the serpent shows ordered 
extension clasped by the time world, and carried in its movement. For all permanent work 
(sthirakarya) the Sthiravastu is to be worshipped, and for all impermanent work (carakirya) 
such as the habitations of man, or the setting up of a lifiga made of clay, the Caravastu should 
be worshipped (ib. 16). Temples are meant to last and are always built on the Sthiravastu. 
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“Om, I bow to the holy Vastupurusa of great strength and valour 
Whose body rests under all dwellings, Son of Brahma, 

Upholder of the entire Universe, 

Whose head is placed to carry the burden of the earth, 

Who makes all sites [receptacles of] his presence. 

The towns and cities, temples [and palaces], houses, tanks and wells 
Who assures all kinds of fulfflment. 

Of gracious appearance, 

Support of the Cosmos, 

Supreme Pumsa, 

Granter of boons to Indra, 

Lord of dwellings, Obeisance.” 

‘Pauranikavastusantiprayoga’, Fol. 26 


Ill 

PLAN AND SUPERNAL MAN 


T he Vastupurusamandala is the magic diagram (yantra) and the form (rupa) of 
the Vastupiirnsa (‘ Vastuvidliana’ of Narada, VIII. 26-32). It is his body 
(sarira) and a bodily device (sarira yantra) by which those who have the requisite 
knowledge attain the best results in temple building. _ It is laid out in tabular 
notation as man and site (naraprastara, vastuprastara ; ib., 29). 

In the Purusa, Supernal man, the Supreme Principle is beheld. Beyond form 
and non-contingent, it is beyond description. It is known by intellectual intuition 
as residing in man, the microcosm, and in the universe, the macrocosm. _ Either 
is its place of manifestation. Man and Universe are ^uivalent in this their 
indwelling centre. Of this equivalence the Purusa is an image. In the Purusa, 
the relation of the vSuprenie Principle (Brahman) and of manifestation is seen as 
coterminous. The Supreme Principle in this aspect is called Purusa because it 
reposes or dwells in Integral or Supernal man as if in a city (Purusah=puri-sayah 
or puri-sadah; Yaska, ‘Nirukta’, I. 13; II. 3). The city is drawn as a yantra,^ a 
device in which is bound and situated the Supreme Principle. It is a plan of its 
manifestation and as such it is also the body of the Purusa, itself without substance. 
It is the site indwelt, and pervaded by the Purusa. Any place where this body 
lies down, where this plan is laid out by those who know^ it,^ exemplifies the 
presence of the Purusa and is its ‘bhumi’, the ground on which it rests. By its 
impress that piece of land, freed of all associations acts as primordial, 
undifferentiated substance (Prakrti). 

“He is praised as Vastubrahma who is made first by Viraj” (‘Vastuvidhana’, 
VIII. 14). “Purusa alone is this entire world, both past and future. From^him 
was born Viraj, and from Viraj was born Purusa” (RY’ Viraj is 

cosmic Intelligence ruling over universal manifestation in its integrity under^ which 
is seen the activity of the Purusa, who himself is actionless ; Viraj is the conditioned 
Principle, issued or born from the Purusa, the original impulse towards universal 
manifestation and refers back to Him ; the knowledge of His px-esence is Y^rived 
from His appearance as participator and director of the performance ; the ‘bhumi’ 


^ Bhumi is the support on which are established all beings and things (Sayapa, on ‘Taitt. 
Ar.’ III. 7. i). 

^ Trans. W. Norman Brown ; ‘The sources and nature of Puru§a in the Puru§asukta’, 
JAOS, vol. 51, p. 116. 
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THE HINDU TEMPl/E 

i«? the stage On it the directing, universal intelligence, has the form of Vastu- 
Wahma; It' enters and fills the Vastu, the site or stage of the building activity 

of man.® _ . _ . 

The plav of manifestation is not a passion play ; the sacrifice in which the 
Purusa is the offering is performed on the ‘bhumi’. “With the sacrince the gods 
sacrificed to the sacrifice” (RV. X. 90. 16). Part by part the Purusa sacrifices 
himself into existence, the gods are bom from him, from his mind the moon, from 
his eye the sun, from his mouth the fire, from his breath the air and from his feet the 
earth His being is given up to them and spent in them as far as he enters into 
manifestation; in as far as he is an active part of this all offered sacrifice of himself 
he is called Prajapati, lord of progeny (praja), totality of existence. He spends 
himself in an ever renewed, ever proceeding sacrifice by which the universe 
subsists. It takes place in time ; time fathers it ; is one with Prajapati (the year ; 
S.B. VII. 1. 2. 11) and by his own sacrifice outlasts death, the principle of all form, 
of all that has definition and thus is finite.* 


AGNI-PRAJaPATI AND VaSTUPURUSA 

Prajapati is offered up anew in every sacrifice; and inasmuch as the very 
dismemberment of the Lord of creatures which took place at that archetypal 
sacrifice, was in itself the creation of the universe, so every sacrifice is also a 
repetition of that first creative act.® The Yajamana, the sacrificer, who is the 
performer or patron of the sacrifice, by performing it becomes identified with 
Prajapati by building up his body, — -the altar, — -just as the gods had done in the 
beginning when they restored Prajapati, exhausted in creation. 

As they had done in the beginning, so is required a new and ever renewed 
sacrifice to build up the body of the Lord of creatures exhausted and dismembered 
by his sacrifice, and by the sacrifice renew the body, restore the Lord of creatures 


* Vairaja Puru§a or PradMna Puru§a is the non-conditioned, Supreme Principle in its 
contingent aspect, in the macrocosm and microcosm ; Vastu-Brahma stands here in analogical 
relation to Viraj as Viraj to Puru?a. In the ‘Samarangapasutradhara’, II. 4, Visvakarma says, 
“Brahma created first Vastuhrahma and then all the worlds.” The principle which regulates 
extension is prior to extension. The world is laid out in conformity with the pi'inciple. This 
is shown in the ritual diagram of architecture and in the building of the temple, which is a 
likeness, on a proportionate scale, of the world and leads beyond it. 

* S.B. X. 4. 3. 2. “Prajapati, the year has created all living beings and things, gods and 
men ; having created all he felt like one epiptied out and was afraid of death” ; — S.B. X. 
2. 6. 4 (end) ; “Beyond the year lies the immortal.” S.B. X. 4. 3. 3. “The gods were afraid 
of this Prajapati, the year. Death, the ender.” S.B. X. 4. 3. 8. “Prajapati then spoke: 
l^ay ye down 360 enclosing stones and world filling (lokamprnna) [bricks], lay ye down 
10.800 and ye will be laying down all my forms and will become immortal.” 10.800 = 360 x 30 
(muhOrtas in the year ; one muhurta is 48 minutes) = r 35x80 (the amount of 80 of wduch the 
3 Vedas consist, the sum total of knowledge and existence). “The self-offerer knows : This my 
body IS formed by those parts (anga) of the sacrifice (S.B. XI. 2. 6. 13) ; this my new body 
IS procured thereby.” 

® SBS. vol. XI/HI. Introduction. 
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and keep up the unbroken sequence of an ever renewed universe in the analogy 
of the year that spends itself in its productiveness and out of its death arises anew. 
In building up the sacrificial body, the altar, the sacrificer in so doing becomes the 
very altar itself; he builds for himself a sacrificial body and by doing so he is 

beyond time and death.® 

He builds up the altar in the likeness of the Universe and in accordance with 
his measure (vyama). By this link it is his, a transformed, sacrificial body 
(g.B. I. 2. 5- 14; Ap. S.S. XVI. 17. 8).'^ Built into it at the same time is another 
measure, that of timei Measure is expressed by number. As many seasons as 
there are in the year, so many layers has the altar ; and further, the total number 
of the surrounding bricks of the requisite altars is 360. By number the year is 
built into the altar and is its substance. This is reinforced with grosser identities ; 
the sacrificial victim, man and his successive substitutes (8.B. I. 2. 3. 6-7), horse, 
bull, ram, and the goat, mingled in the mortar, their heads originally having 
been placed in the first layer of the altar® ; built into, and one with the substance 
of the altar, the sacrificer, as victim is his transformed self in the symbol of the 
golden man immured in the altar. In gold, purest of all substances, man (purusa) 
the sacrificer, is one with the Purusa ; their conjoint ef&gy, the golden figure, js 
sacrificial man; symbolical, without arms; the arms are the sacrificial spoons laid 
down on either side of the golden man. Were arms made, this would be 


® S.B. VIII. 5- 2. i6. “This then, is, as it were, an ascent away from here ; but this earth 
is the foundation.” 

’’ “Tet the altar measure a fathom (vyama) across on the western side. That namely is 
the size of man and the altar should be of man’s size.” ‘Tait. Saiph’, V. 2. 5. i. “With 
man’s measure he metes out ; man is commensurates with the sacrifice.” 

® S.B. VII. 5. 2. I. 

® g.B. VII. 4. I. 45 ; ‘Taitt. Sanih.’ V. 2. 8. 

“ ‘Katyayana grauta Sutra’, XVII. 4. 10. The sacrificer is to lie down so as to cover the 
gold man ; this rite of identification is allusive by its performance as the gold man is by its form. 

They are five in number ; the 4 regions and the upward (g.B. VI. i. 2. 19). 

With reference to man, the microcosm, and his body, the several classes of bricks laid 
down in the layers of the Agni, are explained in g.B. VII. 5. i. 35. The Svayamatf^a, the 
lower immanent breaths : the Dviyajus, the hip ; the Reta^sic bricks, the ribs ; the Visvajyotis 
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with its Structure, with its fire, is called Agm. Its function is to carry up the 
sacrifice, so that it reaches its destination beyond time and death. The Fire is 
the actual performer of the sacrifice in which it is assisted by the sacrificer ; his 
sacrificial self is one in nature with the burning flame; it consumes the lower 
self of the sacrificial victim ; Agni is the sacrifice of the Yajamana, and of Prajapati, 
the year, of the contingent aspect of the Supreme Principle. Agni, whose emblem 
is the flame consumes itself, as sacrificial victim. He ‘enters’ the five animals, 
or sacrificial victims, man, bull, horse, ram, he-goat. He becomes those five 
animals (S.B. VI. 2. 1. 2-3). The conversion of their natures imbues the bricks 
which form Agni’s limbs and joints. 

The goat is the last of the sacrificial animals. Into it has passed the 
sacrificial essence of man from whom it went to the horse ; and then to the bull, 
and finally to the he-goat. The goat remains the sacrificial animal, the victim for 
all others, the animal consumed by and transformed into Agni. It is xVgni, who 
is sacrificed as animal victim (S.B. XIII. 2. 7. 13; ‘Vaj. S.’ XXIII. 17). 
“Agni was an animal. They sacrificed him and he gained that world wherein Agni 
(ruleth) ; That shall be thy world, that thou shalt gain”. The goat is the animal- 
form of Agni; it is produced from Agiii’s heat (S.B. VII. 5. 2. 36). This is 
Agni’s heat and also that of Prajapati. The he-goat means Prajapati. Prajapati, 
the finite forjn of the Purusa, is one with Agni and the Fire Altar (S.B. VI. 1. 1. 6), 
and as all-offered, self-offered victim he is one with the goat, which as accepted 
offering, burnt up in its animal nature and transmuted substance, is un-born’ (aja), 
uncreate. It is from there that the gods went to the Godhead, to the summit 
{&.B. VII. 5. 2. 36). 

The identification of the sacrificer and of the act and material of the sacrifice 
with Agni-Prajapati or Purusa manifested, rests on a middle term^'^ which 
comprises the structural altar and the sacrificial victim. The building of the one 
and the transmutation of the other are the means by which is cancelled the initial 
disintegration which is the beginning of the universe. Prajapati having spent 
himself and fallen down exhausted, is re-built. The work of architecture is one 
of restoration of his body. The body of Agni-Prajapati is a universal symbol. 
Its images are those of the fipt_ and last of sacrificial victims, man and goat; 
while bricks, and parts of the victims are embedded in its gross substance, number 
and measure constitute the subtle substance of its plan and structure. By its 
number it is a monument to time which is regulated, bounded and overcome. In 
the extent of the Fire altar, time going round is caught, embodied and mastered 
in the identity of the sacrificer and Agni-Prajapati laid out from East to West. 



bricfe, the breast-bone ; the Rtavya bricks between the shoulders, the A§adha, the neck, and 
the Kurma, the head. > . . > 

Speech is Aja, uncreate’h Speech, the Word is the Veda, Primordial Ehiowledge, 
IS unborn aM eternal. The letters of the alphabet are articulate sound and are the 
1 A^ c letters of the Sanskrit alphabet are known to be distributed over 

4 articulate manifestation in its several 

Xf i f’ (of the rhythmic formulae, mantra) are inscribed in ritual diagrams 

VTV io 6m Vastupuruiamandala, see ‘Sainarahganasutradhara’ 

XIV. 32-35. Tantraraja-tantra’, ‘Manorama’, comm. XXV. 8-10 ' 

■ , : P. Mns, BBFEO. XXXIV. p. 234. . ' ' 



THE SUBTEE body OF THE PURUSA AND ITS PICTURES 


The symbolism of the Vedic altar, Agni, is continued in the Hindu temple, 
in its plan. The Vastupurusa of this mandala is indeed Agni-Prajapati. It is 
drawn on the ground and not piled up. No fire bums on it ; the temple is set 
up on it. The image of the Vastupurusa coterminous and one with the mandala 
is drawn in the likeness of man. His head lies in the East, in the mandala of 
64 squares, the legs opposite ; body and limbs fill the square. No bricks are laid 
down which had been identified with the several parts of his body. The bricks 
were square; now squares are drawn, lines separate and connect those parts and 
limbs and are their joints and vital parts. These must not be hurt. The lines 
too (nadi), belong to the anatomy of the subtle body of the Vastupurusa, they are 
channels of energy as the nerves are and the arteries in the gross body. Their 
prototypes are Prana and Va5m. The spine (vamsa) of this Purusa of 64 squares, 
is the middle line of the plan of the temple, as it is of the altar. 


THE SUBTLE BODY OF THE PURUSA AND ITS PICTURES 

In the net of this plan the figure of Man is caught, not by its likeness, but by 
its proportion and symmetry in its parts, the “head” confronting directly the aim 
of his being (the East, where the sun, light of consciousness, arises), the feet at the 
opposite end, a schematism in which the figure of Man is seen fitted into the square 
plan of the extended universe. It consists of name and measure. Such a picture 
or image (pratima) is a workable and not necessarily visible, analogy, not of the 
human being but of the order by which it is upheld. Its diagrammatic field of 
co-ordinates, intersections and diagonals is sensitive to any interference with its 
order and in this respect it functions like the subtle body of the human being. 

Such constructions have wide currency in Indian thought where they signify 
the universal law as a working entity. For the sake of identification and reference, 
the whole of it and its parts are placed and named according to the parts and 
limbs of the human body. Purusa in these ‘images’ is a term of reference. It 
affords a means of location of the several parts within the whole ; and an identi- 
fication by transfer of one’s own bodily frame into the special design as well as 
an introduction of that image into the corresponding disposition of one’s own 
body. The body here means nothing but a place of co-ordinated activity, each 
part being the seat of a special function. 

The reference to the ‘figure of man’ as a place of co-ordinated function, is 
made factually and r^eatedly in Brahmanism and Buddhism, in sacred texts and 
works of art. The ‘Apastamba Srauta Sutra’, XV. IS. 1. for example prescribes 
that a figure of man be laid out composed of the ritual implements of the Pravargya 
sacrifice. Three cauldrons form the head, the milk buckets the ears, /'and other 
sacrificial instruments and objects are the various parts of the body. 

Similarly, the presence of Buddha is referred to in reliefs in Sanci (North 
gate, left pillar) and Amaravatl hy the following allocation ; footprints, at the place 
of the feet“, life-tree or pillar as trunk and axis of the body, wheel (cakra), etc., 
as head and sun-shade (chatra) above it. 


In Amaravatl, the throne is added, above the footprints, to this symbol of “total mani- 
festation”. See Coomaraswamy, ‘Elements of Buddhist Iconography’, PI. I. 2, etc. 




THE HINDU TEMPLE 

The Purusa of the Turusa Sukta’ is the archetypal, all embracing term; in 
its analogy are drawn the specified Pnrusas and the corresponding diagrams of 
universal time and situation such as the Atmapurusa who is Duration, the Kala- 
nurusa” who is Time and whose surface is outlined as that of man and marked in 
its extent by the signs of the Zodiac. The Naksatrapurusa'^ correspondingly 
contains the signs of the lunar asterisms. and other star pictures, auch as the 
Sisumaracakra;^^ this Purusa is related to the Vastupurusa With the star 
pictures, the description of the Vastupurusa as support of the building has one 
trait in common : he is described as lying with his face turned down to the ground, 
whereas Agni Prajapati of the Vedic altar lies facing upwards. Dhruva the Pole 
star is described as moving with his head downward round the summit of Sumeru, 
as if looking at it.=" If the reconstructed Agni Prajapati faces upward, this con- 
notes “an ascent from here*’ (S.B. VIII. 5. 2. 16), an aspiration towards and 
attaimnent of the higher region. From there Dhritva looks down, his face turned 
to the earth. 



*Vi§ntidharmottara', as quoted by Alberuni, ‘India\ voL I. ch. 32, p. 321. 

‘Brhajjataka’, I. 4. 

. ^®^'Brliat Saiphita’, CIV. 1-5 ; 'Matsya Piira:^a% LIV. 7. The Nak^atra Purusa Vrata is 
worship of N^ayana. In the rites of the ‘tnoon-vow\ the Candra- vrata, the 'Moon, Lord of 
the Nak§atras, is beheld as Puru§a. The rite is performed when Candra is joined with the 
asterism Mtla : when his feet are joined with Mula, his kgs in Rohipi, knees in Asvinf, thighs 
in the 2 A^adhas, etc. 'Mahabharata*, XIII. 172. 3-10. 

*Matsya Purap.a^ CXXVII. 19-29. 



THE DESCENT OF THE VISTUPURUSA 


A descent, a dowm going, further and further remote from perfection is the 
process of this world-age. The initial disintegration from which the world has 
its beginning is known not only as a dismemberment but also as a descent, or 
falling off, from the Supreme Principle and a coming to earth. This is told in 
the many versions of the stoiw of the coming to earth of the Vastupurusa.'^* 

In principle, it has its parallel in the falling to earth of the severed limbs of 
the dead Sati. All over India, wherever a part of her dismembered body fell 
Pithas come into existence. All of them together represent the wholeness of India 
as a sacred land. In a map of the sacred geography of India each Pitha would 
have to be marked by one of the letters of the alphabet, of which there are 51 in 
the Sanskrit alphabet, s^mibols of lettered sound and of the Word. The Vastu- 
purusa in his fall, defeated, yet whole, on coming to earth, acquires the shape of 
his yantra to which are assigned 16 letters of the alphabet. 

The ‘Brhat Sainhita’ (Eli. 2-3) narrates : Once there was some existing thing 
(sattva)‘‘° not defined by name, unknown in its proper form“ it blocked heaven and 
earth ; seeing that, the Devas (gods) seized it of a sudden and laid it on the earth 
face downwards. In the same position as they were when they seized it, the Devas 
stayed on it where it lay. Brahma made it full of gods and called it Vastupurusa. 
The commentary adds : Brhaspati sa 3 J's : In the Krta Yuga there was a Bhuta 
“Existence”; it spread through the 14 worlds. 

The gods assaulted the Thing, put it down, and settled on it.^“ They came 
to live on it for ever, and this twofold Thing, Brahma called Vastupurusa, the 
Purusa of Vastu. 

Cosmogonically, this is a story of the first appearance of Existence; once it is, 
it is unprincipled 5 'et all filling for to it nothing save itself seems to exist — ^whereas 
the very fact of its existence is possible only in that there is something outside it. 


The story of the origin of Vastiipuru§a is not unanimously told, see p. 77. 

Sattva ; Bhuta ; these are the two words which designate the Vastupuru§a before he 
received this name. They are translated as “Existence”, (thingness), Sattva becomes Vastu ; 
and Vastu, existence, substance, becomes Vastu, a residence and building site. 

Comm, of Utpala : “Kimapityanirdi.^fanama aparijnatasvarupa”. Kern, JRAS. 1S73, 
translated ch. Till. 3 (for EH. 3) “being of immortal substance”, and Vastupuru|a as 
“dwelling house personified”. This is not according to the text, or the commentary: the 
being (sattva) is nameless and unknown in its very self or proper form. 

The 14 worlds are the seven low’er, and the seven upper regions ; The 7 Patalas beneath 
the earth rest on Se§a (Vi§pu) ; above these are the seven spheres of the earth, the air world, 
the Heaven world, and the Higher spheres (Bhurloka, Bhuvarloka, Svarloka, Maharloka, Jana- 
loka, Tapoloka and Satyaloka (‘Vi§nupurap.a’, II, V and VII). 

The fall from being into existence (sattya ; bhflta) was a struggle of long duration, one 
of many in the war of Devas and Asuras, Titans and Angels, gods and demons. The ‘Manu- 
§yalayavidhi’ (printed in Malayalam) tells of the Bhflta filling the extent of the universe with 
his body during the Treta Yuga. According to the other texts however the descent took place 
already at the end of the Krta Yuga, the Golden age. 


■ ■ mm 
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A, Existence «oes down, this ‘outside’ is above it, it is the gods ; and own place 
k domSw°them, and its area is as large as they can stand on. They give it 
detoi&n Biahma finally settles it and gives it its name m the acquired shape 
from the conflict and its solution. 



fmni himseir tne enure ujuvcict.. ~v ' ' , i. ai i . 

TV 10 1 • VI 5 1) But the nameless thing of undefined shape, altogetnei unknown 
in its natoe is not procreative ; it looms large swollen by its power, which in the 
end is converted into a base on which the gods have their perennial stand. This 

IS tligr strengthened and confirmed in their task 

by repeated sacrifices and offerings before a temple is built pd even after. Vastu- 
purusa too must be appeased at every new undertaking in connection with the 
building which he will have to carry. The peace obtained by Vastu on earth, 
with the concurrence of the gods, is a settlement in the beginning. _ Thij ordinance 
however retains its validity only by an ever renewed rite of astusanti. In it the 
Yaiamana, the builder or patron, (karaka), in his ultimate aim is brought into 
communion with the Vastupurusa. The Karaka has been made aware tiiat he is 
one with the Vastu, by different magic signs and warnings felt in his body, prior 
to the drawing of the Vastupurusamandala. Now, by the repeated rite of Vastu- 
santi lie gives peace to the Piirusa ^^Hxistence^ , which this Purusa needs in older 
to endure. It is communicated to him through the gods on his body who are his 
surface and outer covering and through the builder, by the performance of the 
prescnhed rites. 

The ritual restoration of peace to the Vastupurusa is to be performed 
recurrently, from the beginnings of any architectural work. The firmness which 
is so essential a requisite of the building ground, is now produced on the subtle 
level of the Vastupurusa. It is the stability of Existence being at peace with itself. 
The rite of VastuMnti and the ensuing building activity itself are acts of liberation. 
The;y are performed by the priest (sthapaka), the architect (sthapati, kartr) and 
the builder (karaka) in collaboration. 

Neither through the sacrifice nor as the play (lila) of the Supreme Principle 
is the Vastupurusa come into existence and laid down. Descent and dichotomy, 
fight, defeat and purpose in being defeated so as to sink to the bottom whence 
every building activity is to arise, is the function of the Vastupurusa. _ For he 
came to earth in the Krta, the perfect age, when there were neither buildings nor 

A 1-.- . • 1- - 
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temples, nor images ; then the gods could be seen eye to eye, directly (pratyaksa). 
The story of the ‘Brhat Samhita' is amplified in the ^Matsva Pnrana'.^® Th 


The 



Vastnsanti and Vastuhoma, the rites of appeasement and ofiering to the Vastupurusa 
are described in detail, in Isanarivagurudevapaddhati’, III. ch. XXVII ; JISOA, VoL IX. 
pp. 162 f. 

^Vi§nudhartnottara^ Part III. ch. XCIII. i. 

'Matsya Purina’, CCIyll, 5-19. Versions of this account are also given in the 'Vastu- 
rajavallabha*, II. i ; ‘Manusyalayacandrika’, II. 27-28 ; ‘Mahamaiiu§yalayacandrika\ Comm. 
'Sararthadarpana’, p. 31. In the last named version, Siva-Rudra fights Kala. The sweat of 
Siva or of Bhargava is produced by fiery heat (tejas) or wrath. In this sense it is also said 
that Savitri, the mother of the Veda was born of the sweat of Kali’s body. 



THE DESCENT OP THE VASTUPURUSA 


Bhuta, Existence, is said to be bom of the sweat of Siva who causes (karanatma) 
the dual creation (dvaitasrsti) when he fought the demon Andhaka (Blindness). 
The cause itself (karanarupa) is Tamas, Darkness in which lives the demon 
Andhaka ; it is the quality inherent in the fall from the Principle which Manifes- 
tation or the world of dualitjq implies.®® The fall from the principle is embodied 
here in the demon Andhaka; in order to fight it a corresponding tendency is 
expelled as sweat from the body of Siva. This is the birth of Undefined and 
Nameless, the Asura. 

In some of the later variants of this version, Undefined and Nameless is 
described as Asura, full of power and pride. Asura, however, is the Supreme 
Being, in the Rgveda®* and is transferred, like the name of Purusa itself to the 
Vairaja Punisa and other aspects of the Purusa, and to the manifested Deity, under 
the name of Indra, Agni, or Varuna. In a continued descent from the Principle, 
Asura becomes the name of those fallen from the Principle and who are demons.” 
So ‘Existence’ is an Asura fallen by his pride.” 

The story of the fall of the Asura is told with a further variation and in detail 
in the ‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’.” 

“In former times, in the war between the gods and the Asuras the Asuras 
were destroyed ; they were crushed by the gods with Puramdara at their head, 
thi'ough the greatness of the power of Visnu. Their Gum, the son of Bhrgu,*® 
who was of an impetuous disposition, became highly incensed and sacrificed a goat 
with auspicious marks as an oblation in the fire. That goat became a goat-headed 
Asura through the sw'eat w'hich fell into the fire as he was offering the oblation. 
It rose (from the fire) covering earth and sky with its body of horrifying dimensions 
and asked the great sage “what shall I do?” The son of Bhrgu replied to it, as 
it loomed terrifically : “Expel from heaven the gods whose minds are dull”. Thus 
spoken to, it rushed at the gods intimidating them with roars, and scorching, as 
it were, the three worlds with the flames that issued from its mouth. In fear, 
the gods' with their troops expelled (from heaven) approached Sambhu, the all 
pervading and fearless one, who is decorated with ashes. They were completely 
routed by their defeat by the son of Bhrgu; Siva, their protector, ordered the 


“Asurya nama te loka andhena tamasavrtah” ; Those worlds are called ‘asurya’ (where 
the sun does not shine and which) are covered with blind darkness. ‘I^vasya Upani§ad’, 5. 

‘Manu§yalayacandrika’, 1 . c. 

RV. Vlir. 42. I ; the ‘maya’ of the Asura, X. 177. i ; V. 63. 3 ; 7. 

Coomaraswamy, 'Angel and Titan ; An Essay in Vedic Ontology’, JAOS, vol. 55. p. 384, 
with reference to Indra, says that he “remains an angel even in his pride, being like Satan 
fallen not in nature, but in grace.” 

Pride is the innate disposition of the Asura, the Titan or demon (asura-bhava). By it 
they fall or were driven from heaven. 

‘iKinasivagurudevapaddhati’, III. ch. XXVI. 93 f. JISOA, I. c. This version is repeated 
in the ‘Silparatna’, VII. 4-29 ; ‘Vastuvidya’, IV. 47, comm, and appears known to the different 
account in the ‘Skandapurana’, Nagarakhanda, CXXXII. 9. 

Bhrgu is the son of Varupa (S.B. XI. 6. i. i.) ; born of Varuna’s sacrificial fire (Mbh. 
Adi. V. 7-8 ; 'Manu’, V. i.). He studies sacred science, believes himself above his father, 
above everything. His son becomes the Planet Sukra ; his story is interpolated in the 'I^a- 
£vagurudevapaddhati’, see infra. He is the priest of the Asuras. 
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To the Brahmana Sukra, lying pi'ostrate in salutation after saying so, the 
Lord, the all pervading, with the crescent moon upon his brow, being pleased, 
said : “Ask another boon”. Sukra (now) also made the frightened goat-demon 
prostrate himself before Siva and ask for protection. To the fallen demon lying 
like a stick, dejected, with his face to the ground, he said pleased : “I grant you 
protection, and also the boon which is desired by you, O goat”. Thus addressed 
by Sambhu the Asura said respectfully : “May you pardon me the evil deeds 
perpetrated by me through ignorance so that I may through your favour dwell on 
earth with the concurrence of the gods. Grant me this boon. The gods, Brahma, 
and the rest should be worshipped while residing in me.” Hearing this, the 
carrier of the trident (Siva) said : “As you have asked me for a residence (vastu), 
as a boon, your name will be Vastupa (protector of ‘vastu’). So be it. (Derived) 
from the root ‘vas’ (meaning ‘to reside’), reside now on earth (Vasundhara) ; and 
the gods Satananda (Brahma), and the rest will be pleased to reside in you; 
henceforth, whosoever builds a divine or human residence, to dwell on this earth, 
should first worship you with flowers, incense, lights and special tribute (bali). 
You and the deities residing in your body should be worshipped in proper order. 
Prosperity comes to those who perform the worship of Vastu laid down by myself 
and who reside in those buildings and houses. May the temples (and palaces; 
prasada) and the houses (bhavana), etc., which are built without performing the 
worship of Vastu, and all that is done there, be demon’s work. Thus the god 
(Siva) granted boons separately to Sukra and to Vastupa, and engaged gods to 
reside in him ; and vanished thence. 

Through the boon of the Lord, the all pervading, the place thus oriented by 
the fall of the Asura, at Sukra’s command, before Sambhu, became immediately 
the abode of the deities. 

4-t, same way even to-day, Vastu lies on the earth with the head towards 

.fie north-^ast and the face turned to the ground. Thus, as the desired boon w’as 



obtained by Vastospati from Siva, so his worship is desirable while building 
Vimanas of both gods and men.”®* 

In this version, narrated in the ‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’, the ‘fall’ is the 
sequel of an Abhicarika®' sacrifice. The Chagasura, risen from Bhargava’s fire, 
pervades the worlds.®® He is produced from the heated energy (tejas) and intent- 
ness (tapas) of the Bhargava. Bhargava is "the son of Bhrgu, who was bom of 
Varuna’s sacrificial fire. Out of this fiery conjunction, the sacrificial animal, the 
goat arises, invested with Asura-power. 

The goat replaces man as ‘sacrificial animal’. The sacrificer offers his own 
(lower) self in the sacrificial animal consumed by the fire. The goat is the 
contribution, of the heat of intentness (AV. XVIII. 2. 8). As a sacrifice it reaches 
its fulfilment and true state, in the fire and is ‘produced’ from the heat of the 
sacrifice (8.B. VIL 5. 2. 36). It is Prajapati {8.B. V. 2. 1. 24) and is Agni®® and 
also ‘born from Agni’ (‘Tait. Samh’. V. 2. 9. 4). Agni was generated by Atharvan 
(RV. X. 21. 5), the ancient priest, the first to obtain fire. 

The ‘Skanda Purana’, ib., CXXXII, 15, says : “the Bhuta is born from the 
hymn (sukta) of Atharvan and the drop of nectar.’’®® The reference of the ‘Skanda 
Purana’ is to Atharva Veda IV. 14. 1-3. “Since the goat has been born from the 
heat of Agni, it saw (its) generator in the beginnings by it the gods in the beginning 
attained (their) Godhead ; by it the sacrificial ones ascended the ascents’’. “Stride 
ye with the fire to mid-air, having got to the back of the firmament, to heaven, sit 
ye mingled with the gods’’. “From the back of the earth I have ascended to the 
atmosphere; from the atmosphere I have ascended to heaven; from the back of 
heaven I have gone to light. ” 

The sacrificial goat born from Agni’s heat carries the gods and the sacrificer 
upwards, to heaven and to light, in the Sukta of Atharvan; the goat-Asura bora 
from the Sukta, swelled by pride sinks down and on him the gods take their stand 
and the temple is built up ; with its plan it leads to the centre, and in its elevation 
to the upper worlds, and beyond them. The Asura-bhava (pride) of the Chagasura 
lays him low, “at the feet of Siva’’ on the surface of the earth. Yet even so he 
carries the gods. 

Further on the Sukta of Atharvan continues : “In the eastern quarter set 
thou the head of the goat; in the southern quarter his right side” (AV. IV. 14. 7). 
The goat is laid in the position of Agni, which it is ; and also of the Vastupurusa 
which name is given to the goat-Asura on his having settled down in that position. 


yimana means to ‘measure asunder’ ; a building proportionate in its parts. 

Abhicarika or ‘black magic’ rites are performed with the purpose of injuring one’s enemy. 
“Encompassing” growing from the fire, at another occasion, assumes the shape of Vrtra, 
the concealer, who is ophidian in appearance. ‘Tait. Saiph’, II. 5. 2. 8. Ophidian, or goat- 
headed, the Asura arisen from a magic sacrifice, pervades the univer^ and must be defeated 
and assigned its place. Sukra (Bhargava) the priest of the Asuras himself is descended from 
fire-born Vptra, for Bhpgu, his father is born from Varapa’s sacrificial fire, and Varupa and 
Vrtra are equivalent (see Coomaraswamy, ‘Angel and Titan’, 1 . c. ; p. 409)- 

®® Agni is presented as a goat. He is Chagavaktra, goat-faced, as Naigameya Agni. 
(‘Mahabharata’ Vanaparva, 228. 27). 

®* Amrtabindu here means sweat. 
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pTiriisa and Agni are one, their middle term here is the sacrificial animal, the 

^ In the Vastnpurusamandala, the body which is laid out is that of Man. Not 
in every version of the descent of the nameless Asura is he known as goat-headed. 
When he is thus laid to rest, the sacrament of cremation, as it were, is performed 
for him as of a person who had died on a journey**. ^ , , , , . , . 

The fallen Asura lies with his face down*“, it must be thought of as buried in 
the soil and part of it. This is the destination which he has reached so that the 
buildings set up on him are firmly established. His Asura power is held by the 
gods ; it stays where he has come to rest. _ . 

The Purusa built into the Altar faces upwards (uttana), towards heaven, 
towards light, his destination. The Asura, fallen, face downwards, carries and 
protects the building and receives his name ; Vastupuiusa, the Purusa of the site. 
This is how he should be meditated upon at the rites of installation of a house of 
God and man. To the devotee who worships the Vastupurusa a miracle happens. 
He beholds him in his true state, facing upwards, whence he had fallen. The 
Vastupurusa thus lies in the same position as Agni Prajapati reconstituted as the 
Vedic Altar. He carries the gods on his face and chest, they are stationed on his 
supine body (Br. S. LII. 51-54)*’. Somasambhu says ; “With folded hands the 
Asura lies, facing upwards, (uttana) during the performance of pujas** ; with his 
face bent down he should be meditated upKin at the rites of installation, etc., of a 
house of God or men”, (‘garadatilaka’, III. 2, com. 9). United with the gods 
he is the firm basis for an ascent to the high region by means of the temple, built 
on his recumbent body. By looking (darsana) at the temple, which he cames, 
its builder and whosoever knows its meaning, is led to the highest point. 



In that case a human figure is made of Palasa sticks on the skin of a black goat ; 
W. Caland, ‘Die altindischen Todten und Bestattungsgebrauche', p. 88. 

‘Brhat Samhita^ LII. 2-3 ; ‘Matsya Purana’, CCLII ; ‘Isana-paddhati% III. ch. XXVI. 
125 ; ‘Kasyapasilpab 11 . 13 ; ‘Manasara* VII. 253 f. etc. 

“Uttana’* spread out, looking upwards, is the Vastupurusa according to ‘Vi§nusamhita% 
XII. 51 ; ‘Agni Purana’, XCIII. 3 ; ‘Vastuvidya’, IV. 48 ; ‘Manusyalayacandrika’, II. 28 ; 
‘Saradatilaka*, III, 2. comm. 3. The latter says “prottana” ; and adds, III, 2. Coram. 6: 
“elsewhere it is said that the face of the Vastu is bent dowm.*’ 

cf. the golden Puru§a. S.B. VII. 4. 1. 45 ; ^Katyayana*, XVII. 4. 10. 

^ Of the Vastupurusa, after his fall to earth, the texts say : The Vastupurusa lies on the 
ground, placed there by the gods (Br. S. LH. 2-3 ; ‘Matsya Purana’, CCLII) ; prostrate at the 
feet of Siva ; he remains in that position ‘residing’ on earth (‘Isana-paddhati’, Part III, 
ch. XXVI. loi-io, 117-9) ; he has been put down by the gods and placed on earth CSaradatilaka*, 
III. 2. comm, quoting Mahakapiiijala) ; he has been so placed to prevent his arising; 
(‘Merutantra*, quoted in ‘Purascaryarnava’, pp. 105-6). The Vastupurusa sleeps, rises from 
his sleep, sleeps again (‘Saivabhu§anam*, p. 140; cf. Jyoti§a Sastra), It is impossible to 
kill the Va&tupuru§a ; he is put or puts himself into a pit, and the gods prevent him from 
coming out ; ‘Tantrarajatantra*, ch, XXX. 4-11 ; ‘Pura&aryarnava’, 1. c. Such are the degrees 
of his recumbent state according to various texts. Prostrate and defeated, he is resurrected 
and transformed in the gods who reside in him ; in them he survives his fall. 



NATURE AND NAME OF THE VaSTUPURUSA 


The head of the Vastupurusa lies in the East*® ; such is the ancient tradition 
conforming with the symbolism of Agni. “The head of the Vastupurusa lies in 
the East, in the site of 64 squares” (‘Samaranganasutradhara’, XIV. 11). But 
“the head of the Vastupurusa should be placed in the North-East, in a site of 81 
squares” (ib.)*®. “The north-eastern direction is invincible” (aparajita; ‘Ait. Br.’ 
I. 3. 14)*^ The site of 81 squares was specially assigned for worship by 
Ksatriyas, and for their buildings. The sanctity of the north-easterly direction 
is that of work (karmamarga). That is their path of liberation. 

The symbolism of the Vastupurusamandala has its origin in and retains its 
connection "with the Vedic altar and the rites of the sacerdotal part of the Veda, 
the Brahmanas. It is adapted to the ‘dharma’, the rules of life of the Ksatriyas. 
At the age when the Vastusastras known to-day were compiled and at the same 
period when the many existing temples of stone and brick were built the two types 
of the Vastupurusamandala, the one for Brahmans, the other for Ksatriyas 
co-exist and also commingle. 

They were a residue of traditions still known and practised though no longer 
realized in all their import. On them, their ‘tonic’, the building of the temple 
rests ; the disposition of the site-plan of the entire precinct is in consideration of 
the Vastupurusamandala. The ground plan itself of the temple is laid out in its 
analogy and with all the indefinite variations of its theme. The ground floor 
(adhaschanda) of the temple is planned with the Garbhagrha in the centre ; this as 
a rule is square and corresponds to the Brahmasthana. It is surrounded by 
thick walls on which rests the high superstructure; these conform with ^ the 
border of squares occupied by the divinities who surround the Brahmasthana. 
The buttresses and various kinds of projections of this wall are from the outer 
border of the square, the zone of the 32 Padadeyatas; they form the perimeter of 
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towards its pprimeter is laid out according to the proportions within the network 
of squares in the ground plan. (Part VII). _ _ 

The ground plan of the temple, whatever may be its variations, is analogous 
to the Vastupurusamandala and retains in its rhythmic order proceeding from the 
centre and in the modulations of its perimeter, the knowledge of the Vastupurusa 
in all his parts. The rhythm (chandas) of the ground plan is derived from the 
order in the Vastumandala. The relation of sacred architecture to the Vastupurusa- 
mandala is reflected moreover in the sculptures on its walls ; their iconography is 
essentially an iconometry (talamana). The distinctiveness of the sculptures rests 
upon their proportion and positions ; their merit is in their form and results from 
a supererogation in the correct execution of the rules. It exc^ds the rules by 
intensifying their raison d’etre. To this excess of application is granted an 
immediate realisation, possible only where the knowledge is perfect. Its possession 
shows a freedom through which the grace of the Lord (anugraha) ^ becomes 
impressed on the work. It is in the ‘readiness’ (pratyutpanna) which distinguishes 
the inspired craftsmen whose competence has become effortless. On the firm basis 
of iconometrical structure, itself correlated to and in continuation of the proportion 
of the temple, the many images have their place assigned to them as parts of the 
body of the building ; their movements too and the relatedness of form in the single 
figures are similarly assigned. 

Unknown in its intrinsic form and nameless the Asura had come to earth. 
Defined and named thenceforth he dwells on it. In his extension he holds 
duration and within duration time runs its course. Wherever his image is laid 
out, he fills the place to which it is applied, whether it is large or small, in its entire 
extent, like the ether which is even in a pot.^* The symbol of its ordered extensive- 
ness is the square so that it is even said of him : long ago there was a demon in 
the shape of a square (caturasrakrti).*® This is his own, intrinsic form on earth; 
man or goat are but names and places of reference. The rule of the square, the 
final and perfect form is established as long as the earth itself survives and will 
dissolve along with the stars at the time of universal dissolution (pralaya).'’® 

In some accounts of his falP^, the Asura is described as having been dug into 
the earth by the gods, or else himself to have fiug a pit and entered it of his own 
will. There he subsists, his substance commingling with the soil, the sacrificial 
victim self-offered, the prototype of all foundation sacrifices®^ similar to ‘man’ the 
first of the sacrificial victims in the construction of the Vedic altar. No human 
sacrifice takes place during the established rites of Vastu-sariti, Vastu-homa, and 




‘Mauusyalayacandrika’, II. 27-28. 

‘T^toaia-tantra’, ch. XXX. 4 f. 

SI 2. comm, quoting Mahakapifijala. 

^antrarajatantra’ ; ‘Menitantra’, quoted in ‘Purascaryarpava’, 1. c., etc. 

sacrifices are offered in the belief that the condition of permanence of 


wa& immersed for 6 years under the temple of Kalika-mata which he had built. For further 

® building to be set up “so that by this act the pre- 
existing dmnity of the place is reinforced” see P. Mus, op. cit. p. 674. 
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Vastu-bali. It might have preceded them as it preceded the Vedic rites laid down 
in the Satapatha Brahmana; essentially however, each sacrifice is an eternal 
‘purusa-medha ’ . 

Vastupurusa, if worshipped as an image (murti)” is a feai-ful looking male 
figure. He is as repulsive as J umbaka, wdio is sacrificed by drowning, to Varuna^® ; 
Jumbaka therefore becomes Varuna®*. Man, the sacrificial victim, figures here as 
an embodiment of the sacrifice of the lower self ; the drowning of Jumbaka is alike 
to the sinking of the Bhuta to the ground and into the soil ; this is the Asura’s 
part down below the gods, yet simultaneously present with them, and their 
support." 

As yet without name and form is the Asura at the beginning of his fall, for 
he has onh’ then fallen from the state beyond name and form. In his descent he 
becomes a Bhuta, an existing thing, and acquires name and form (chagasura). 
Estranged from the Principle, Existence desires to exist alone ; it suffers defeat and 
is assigned its place on earth, one with the Devas who brought about the ultimate 
fall ; appeased and at one with itself and in its proper place, its name is Vastu- 
purusa. When, in one version of his story he sinks into the earth submerged in 
its darkness, his integrity is restored ‘ab intra* ; self-sacrificed he does not die, 
“for he (the Purusa) is Death himself in the splendour of the immortal” (S.B. X. 
5. 2. 3) or Varuna. 

When he sinks down dark, hideous, impotent, submerged, and inactive, he 
has reached the ground where his identity is lost. He lies wrapt in the darkness 
of his nature, the nature which pulled him down ; now no longer distinct from it. 
He has reached the other pole, where existence ceases, reintegrated into the 
darkness of the deity ‘ab intra’. There he lies submerged as Asura, at the same 
time converted into the gods, wEo have taken their stand on him and are his 
‘body’ on earth. 


** A. K. Cooinarasvvamy, ‘Angel and Titan’, op. cit. p. 401- 
'Mahanirviina Tantra’, XIII. 63-66. 

” Ap. &. S. XX. 22. 6. 

Vastupuru§a as a form of Vampa (Vrtra), see ‘Kasyapasilpa’, II. 12-24, where he is 
beheld as Vi§imnarayana and IMahajala (jaladhipa). "The recumbent is originally Varupa ; 
supported on the back of the waters (AV. X. 7. 38), finally Narayapa Vi§pu.’’ Coomarasvvamy, 
'A New Approach to the Vedas’, p. 61 ; Varuna (manifested deity) is sacrificed and re^-surrected. 

Johamisson, ‘Die altindische Gdttin Dhi§apa’, p. 128. Varupa is Asura and King, Lord 
over life and death, finally Narayapa-Vi§pn. He is self sacrificed deity. This is exactly how, 
following the ‘Memtantra’, the Vastupuru§a-Asura-Prajapati is shown as a righteous and wise 
king, who in order to keep his word, destroys his body (‘Purafcaryarpava’, op. cit., pp. 105-6). 

" The ‘Skandapurapa’, Nagarakhan^a, CXXXII. 7 speaks of the Bhuta as arisen from 
the earth. Here, indeed, has the divinity of the soil come to commingle with the Bhuta “born 
from the sukta of Atharvan and the drop of nectar" (si. 15, ib.). He had been made invincible 
by the rhythmical magic formula (mantra) of Sukra. _ . w , , 

The story is here adjusted to a particular Tirtha, called Vfistupada and installed by 
Katyayana, the Brahmana. The potency of this Tfrtha is represented in its being the place 
of the arising of the Bhuta (it had been sent there by Mupija* si. 15)- Born from the Sukta of 
Atharvan it is sent to do its work at this particular spot. Battle, defeat, etc., ai-e then described 
and the Bhuta is finally laid to rest. Hari (Vi§pu) asks Brahma to name the Bhuta. This is 
a Vai§nava version referring to a special Tirtha, of the Vastupuruga story which is told in 
Vistu^stras and Saivigamas (I.P., IH. ch. XXVI. 93> f- quoting Brahmasambhu). 
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In the microcosm, in man (jiva), Existence, the demon, correspondingly is 
known by the name of Papapurusa (the Purusa of Evil, the Evil person). He is 
thought of as an ugly black man, angry, with red beard and red eyes, holding a 
sword and shield, with his head always held low (‘Mahanirvana Tantra’, V. 99) 
residing in the left cavity of one's abdomen. Thus he is known to be after the 
Sadhaka has dissolved and integrated all the forms of existence (tattva) one after 
the other, the lower always in the higher and finally in the origin whence they 
have arisen and his self has become free of them.®" 

Existence, un-principled, fallen from the Principle, unknown to itself in its 
form, unnamed, this calamitous Asura_at last allows himself to be caught in form 
and name. In the story told in the Tsanasivagurudevapaddhati’, it has come to 
earth as goat-headed Asura and lying prostrate at Siva’s feet, it begs of him the 
boon which Siva grants him, existence and residence (vastu) on earth ; so his name 
henceforward is Vastupa, protector of site and building (vastu). Derived from the 
radical “vas” which means to “exist” and to “reside”, the Asura will reside on 
earth (vasundhara)®" and Brahma and the other gods will reside in him.®" 

Vastu, whose body is Vastu, existence®’, Vastupa, protector of Vastu, 
Vastospati (I.P. III. ch. XXVI), lord of Vastu, and Vastupurusa (Br. S. LII. 2) 
are variations of the name given to Existence made secure, steady®" and laid out 
in order®". Vastospati is an ancient divinity. Rudra Prajapati married the 
Dawn and begot four sons. The fourth is called Vastospati or Grhapati — Agni.®® 
“When the father embraced his daughter (sky or the dawn), then he came also 
in contact with the earth and poured his seed there ; then the gods reflected and 
fashioned out of it Brahma called Vastospati, the protector of sacrificial rites and 
the Lord of the site at the sacrifice” (‘yajnavastusvami’ ; Sayana on RV. X. 61. 7). 
In ‘Manu Smrti’, the later Jsaiva tradition and in Vastusastra, the Asuratva, the 
Asura nature of Vastospati is all there, and while he is the lord of the Vastu, he 


‘Mahanirvana Tantra’, XIII, 42-46 describes the Vastupurusa and liis (12) followers. 
Some of their names are: Bhi§ana (ferocious), Raktalocana (red eyed), Kotarak§a (with deep 
sunk eyes) ; Vastu-pati himself should be meditated upon as of ferocious aspect, with big belly, 

long ears, hairy body. His followers carry sword and shield, 

Vasundhara, the holding or carrying substance, or wealth (vasu), is a name of the earth ; 
*vasu’, Vastu’ and Vastu’ are from the radical Vas’, to exist, reside ; v%su : substance, thing, 
W’^ealth ; vastu: existence, substance ; vastu: residence dwelling, site, hbuse. See notes 65, 72, 
‘Skandapurana’, Nagarakhanda, CXXXII. 29-30, after relating that the place finally 

remained quiet, makes Hari ask Brahma, to name the Bhuta : ‘Vince he reacted to the word 

and you also addressed him “Vastu” (Va-astu) “be auspicious” (exist as residence, be a dwelling) 
let his name be Vastu.” 

‘Asv. Gr. Sutra’, II. 8. 15 and Taraskara Gr S.’, III. 4. 3, invoke Vastospati, the 
“steady one”. See Fart I. 

Also Vastudeva (‘Matsyapurana’) or its opposite : Vasturak§asa ; his followers are Vastu 
daityas (‘Mahanirvai9.a Tantra’, XIII, 42 ; 5Q“d6). The Vastupurmsa is and remains an Asura and 
therefore both the roles of Deva and Daitya are his by nature. He is and remains Vastu-brahma, 
created first by Viraj .(‘Vastuvidhana’, op. cit., VIII. 14) ; or else by Brahma by whom the 
worlds where created only afterwards (‘Samarangaiiasutradhara’, II. 4). cf. Coomaraswamy, 
‘Angel and Titan’, Lc,, p. 374: “The designations Asura and Deva may be applied to one and 
the same ‘Person’ according to the mode of operation*”. 

Shamasastry, ‘Vedic Iconography’, JISOA, vol. X. p. So. 
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lies with his face down, the fallen Asura. His overlord (vastvadhipati) is Brahma 
(LP., Ill- ch. XII. 22). The duplication of Brahma- Vastospati, his two-fold 
nature as god and Asura is a record of his fall from the Principle into manifesta- 
tion with its dichotomy. While tW Asura figuratively remains the larger, all 
filling, spread everywhere, in his inmost part, in the middle, in his heart there is 
Brahma. 'Tn the centre of the building let him place an offering (bali) for Brahma 
and Vastospati conjointly” (‘Manu Smrti’, III. 89). 

In his benign aspect, Vastospati is the protector of the home (‘Nirukta’, X. 
16)”. He assumes all shapes** ; he is Rudra*' ; such is his Asura-power, spread 
out on earth, where his realm coincides with that of Agni with whom he is 
identical in essence. 

Agni’s sphere is the earth**. He is the giver and protector of dwellings 
(grhapati, vasaka, etc.)** the radiant (vasu) among the gods’’®. The Vasus, the 
sparkling ones, are the eight gods causing the mortals to abide (vas) ; the terrestrial 
region is their sphere of action (S.B, VI. 1. 2. 6). Agni and also Indra”, 
Prajapati, Soma and other gods are invoked as givers of dwellings, all the Vasus’®, 
all these divinities have their station in the Vastumandala. Under whatever name 
the Vastupurusa is known, his form on earth is square. This form is his, as far 
as he is Yama, Death, the Dharmamja whose city is square. Its squareness was 
made use of by Visvakarma, the archetypal architect, as the shape of the first 
ornament he gave to manifestation. 

Vastospati is the lord of the building and_ the Earth is the mistress of the 
house**. She is the soil ; on her he leaves his impress and she receives his seed. 
This is the meaning enacted in the rites of sowing the seeds, etc. (ankurarpana) and 
of depositing the germ (garbhadhana). From the inception to the completion of 
the building, the indwelling divinity is worshipped by the rites of architecture. 
‘‘The wise man, vrho has taken a vow to consecrate a building, should perform 
the rites, beginning with the worship of Vastu and ending with that of the Vasus”. 


“Vastospati {Lord of the vastu)— Vastu is derived from the radical ‘vas’ meaning to 
‘dwell’ — is the lord or protector of the house.” 

‘Brhad Devata’, II. 44 (Macdonell, p. 42). “But because being in the middle (sphere) he 
granting an abode (vastu) to the world, protects it, therefore the son of Urvasi (Vasi§tha) 
proclaims him to be Vastogpati”. 

Vastospati as protector of the house : RV. VII. 54- i > 55 - r : -^V. VI. 73 ; 3 ; 

Samh.’ III. 4. 10. I ; Ap. 8. S. VI. 28. 8 ; Par. Gr. S. III. 4- 7 ; Hiranyakesm (bBE. XXX) 

I. 8. 28. 

** RV. VII. 55. I. Par. Gr. S. III. 4. 7- 
‘Taitt. Samh.’, III. 4. 10. 4. 

®* ‘Nirakta’, 'VII. 5. 

*“ RV. I. 60. 4 ; VI. 16. 24 ; V. 6. 1-2 ; V. 7. 6 ; V. 8. i ; VI. 48. 8-9. 

‘Ait. Br.’, I. 5. 28. 

” RV. VI. 46. 6. Prajapati, Soma, Agni, Dhatj*, are invoked as Grhapati, Ap. S. S. XXI. 

II. 2. atid 8. 

RV. I. 10, 4, Vasil is the giver or cause of dwelling (tiivasakarana bhlita)* 

Vastospati = Agni— Prajapati ; ^Jaiminiya ,Br/> 11 * 4. year is the Iionselord, the 

earth is the hotise mistress’ ^ 
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{‘Mahanirvanatantra’, XIII. ^178-179). The temple is dedicated as the residence 
(vasaya) of dmnity (ib. 245)'*. 

Unknown in its own form, its name as yet not defined prior to resting there, 
Existence has come to earth ; fallen from the Principle, swelled with pride, it had 
become all filling; unprincipled as it is, it creates disorder and defeats its aim; 
accepts defeat on coming to earth, its valoni proved and spent, it sinks down and 
receives name and definition. Sunk to the bottom, it reclines there, rests and 
sleeps securely in its reintegrated identity; lost to the world, sunk to the ground, 
absorbed and one with it; and from then onward at the same time, for all time, 
till the dissolution of the very ground on which it rests it is one with the gods who 
have defeated the un-principled Bhuta Existence and settled on it, so that while it 
carries them, they carry it on, each in its proper place and time. _ Existence, rid 
of itself, of its assertiveness (ahamkara, the principle of individuation, which 
grows into the all-filling, destructive Asura-bhava) becomes the support and covers 
the extent of the Vastu, an image of ordered manifestation. Vastu now is its name. 
Its image is that of the Purusa, the place of reference in ivhich man beholds the 
identity of macrocosm and microcosm. On its appeased being and form spread 
out on the ground he sets up the temple, the monument of his own transformation. 
Its superstructure points to the origin of the primeval descent ; it is undone 
by the ascent step by step, shape by shape, along the body of the temple. This 
body once more, in the concrete form (murti), made by art, is that of the Purusa, 
arisen. 




THE GODS AS CONSTITUENTS OF THE ‘BODY’ OF 
THE VaSTUPURUSA 


The Vastupurusa, once laid on the ground, is measured out in squares, from 
east to west, with the course of the sun, from light to darkness. He is one and 
omniform ; all the possibilities of existence are displayed in the tranquillity of his 
recumbent state. Each is divine by nature, an essence established at its proper 
place and has the name of a god. Their sum total is the Asura; their multiplicity 
is held by their place of reference which is the Vastupurusa, resurrected and 
transformed. He is the deity ‘ab intra’, the Asura with his face down, sunk into 
the ground, and one with it; and resurrected, facing upward with all his powers 
laid open in their proper place, his hands joined in ‘anjalimudra’,” in eviternal 
worship of the Supreme and undivided principle where lies his origin and which 
he now reflects, its ‘image’ on the earth. Space and time are its measm-e and 
form its body. It is square, similarly, each power or divinity is laid out in squares 
(pada) ; their total is the Vastupurusamandala, of 64 or 81 squares, according to 
its fitness for Brahmanas and Ksatriyas. Forty-five Devatas occupy the body of 
the Vastupurusa ; they cover his extent, they are his limbs and vital parts and 
their sum total is the Vastupurusa with whom it is co-extensive. Their number 
necessarily is the same in the Vastupurusamandala of 64 or 81 or any of the other 
numbers of squares ; only the extent allotted to each, differs, but not their relative 
position in the plan.’® This allows certain variations also within each of the two 
leading types. Some of these, found in several texts, are shown on pp. 86-88.” 

The centre is the place of Brahma and 44 Devatas are grouped around it. 
The Brahmasthana, the nucleus of the mandala, invariably extends over four squares 
in the Manduka and over nine squares in the Paramasayika plan. It is the root 
of each Vastu while the other Devatas hold the ground around it and face it in 


In Saiva tradition, Vasto.spati is Isana (‘Paura^ikavastu^ntiprayoga’, fol. 34) sunk into 
the ground, he is Vastudeva who dwells at Patala (the nether worlds), the upholder of the 
earth (fol. 25). The Vastu-deva is the Vastu-naga, the support of all architecture (‘Nagara’; 
see Part VII); he is worshipped as a golden serpent. ELis double nature, one with the Godhead, 
unmanifest, is ophidian ; manifest he is the God of gods, iSna, Siva, whose image is the bull 
(vr§a). The ‘Vastumuktavali’, pp. 146-47, therefore prescribes the installation of the golden 
serpent ; and north of it the Vr§a-Vastu, made of gold, (also : ‘Vastu-santiprayoga’, fol. 10). 

The golden images of bull and serpent represent the twofold nature of the golden image 
of the Puru§a. (Re. the bull and the serpent, cf. the Greek god Zeus). As an ‘anthropomorphic’ 
image, the Vastupuru§a shines like gold, has 4 faces and 4 hands, holds rosary and water 
vessel, is Vastubrahma (cf. the ‘dhyana’ of Brahma, ‘Manasara’, VII. 155-162) ; in his 
‘rajasika’ aspect he is beheld as ferocious, holding a mace, trident, axe and skull-staff ; he is 
red as the rising sun, and like the god of death to his enemies (‘Mahanirvanatantra’, XIII, 
63-66). Other images of the Vastupurusa (for inst. ‘Prayoga-Parijata’, pp. 94-96, si. 35) are 
two armed. 

’® Full squares are meted out in the mandala of 81 squares to each Devata, whereas in the 
plan of 64 squares, half squares or isosceles right angled triangles accommodate the entities 
placed at the corners, along the diagonals, from the corners of the mapij^f^) to the corners of 
the Brahmasthana in the centre. 

” The names of the divinities are given in the Paramasayin plan on p._ 32 ; see also Part II, 
note 30. Paramasayin, the ‘Supreme Recumbent’, denotes the deity ‘ab intra*. 
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two borders, of which the sum is three squares or units wide. _ Surrouudmg the 
immutable centre, the rule applicable to the triple rows around it is that 12 Deyatas 
form its inner rim, the border of the Brahmasthana, and 32 Devatas are stationed 
alon<y the perimeter of the Vastumandala and form its outer rim. xhe whole of 
the outermost row is invariably occupied by the 32 Devatas, who are therefore 
called Prakara Devatas or Pada Devatas; enclosing the Vastumandala, or occupy- 
ing all the squares along its outline. 1-h12 + 32 entities are thus stationed in the 
centre and around it. Their number and position give their meaning and form 

the body of the Vastupurusa {Figs. 1-7). ... ' ... 

The plots which are assigned to the various divinities are not of equal size, in 
the various plans. 46 entities are accommodated variously in 64 or 81 units. The 
immutable relation is the proportion between the centre, the Brahmasthana, and 
the total square. Fixed also is the number of the 32 marginal gods. It allows 
one square to each of the marginal gods in the plan of 81 units, whereas a division 
by the main diagonals, of the squares situated in the corners meets the contingency 
of distributing 32 in 28, by halving the squares along the diagonals, in the corners. 

The number of squares assigned to the various divinities varies in the different 
plans. It makes the demarcation between the two borders a shifting one, now 






u) MANjpUKA. : A 
Visvakarmapiakasa, V, 8 *iq. 
Matsyapuram, CCI^III, 47-48. 

Samhita, LII. 55-56. 
I^nasivagurudevapaddhati, Ft. Ill, 
ch. XXVII. 4-12. 
Kamikagama, XVII. 45-47. 
Samarai^ga^asutradhara, XI. 21-25. 
Silparatna, VI. 35-44. 
Visvakarmavidyapraka&> I. 75-76. 


(2) Manditka : B 

HayaSrsapancaratra, VIII. 150-164. 
Agnipuraiia, XL. 2-13. 

Saradatilaka, III. 8-g. 

Vastuvidya, IV. 45. 


Tbe Vasttipuru§amaiadala on p. 32 is the Paramasayin plan '‘A 



■ill 


(6) Par^masayin : B 
Samaraiiganasutradhara, XI. 1-14, 
Tantrasamuccaya, I. i. 60-67. 


(5) Paramasayin: A 
Visvakarmaprakaia, V. 54*65. 
Brhat Samhita, LII. 42-54* 
Matsyapnrana, CCLIII. 25-35* 
Isanasivagiimdevapaddhati, III. 

ch. XXVII. 35 ^ 
Manasollasa, II. ch. III. i. 73 -^ 7 - 
Visvakarmavidyaprakasa, I. 66 -yo 
PauranikavastustotiiJrayoga . 
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expanding the outer border (Fig. 4) and then again contracted within its 'limits 
of one iiiiiFs length (Figs. 3, 7) or else, some only of the more centrally situated 


(3) Manduka : C 
Vasturajavallabha, II. 13. 
Saradatilaka, III. 8 -g. 


(4) Manduka: D 
Mayamata, VII. 43-57* 
Vastuvidya, IV. 36. 
Manasara, VII. 83-110. 
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tdevatas- encroach upon the inner border (Figs. 2, 6 ). The simplest solution 
>wn in the Paramasayika plan (Fig. 7) and similaily, m the i plan 

3) ; its opposite, though analogous application is in the Mandiika plan (Fig. 1). 

he other plans are more intricate. . ■ -.i r 4.1 4 . 1 

The total width of both the borders is three units, in either oi the two plans, 
variations affect the inner border of two unfe width and introduce proceeding 
the centre in the main directions the following rlij-thms in the plan of 



(7) Paramasayin : 

Mayamata, VII. 58. 

Agnipiirana, XCIII. 31. 
Visnusaipilita,, XII. 52-60. 
IsanasiYagiirudevapaddliati, Pt. I. 

ch. XI. 40 

Kamikagania, XVII- 48-50. 
Kasyapasilpa, II. 2-10. 
Vasturajavallablia, II. 13. 

Silparatiia, VI. 45“46. 

Manasara, VII. 1 10-125. 
Prayogaparijata, Vastttlioma\ddlii, 


Bralima in the centre is one ; lie occupies the position from the heart to the 
7 of the Vastupurusa ; the Brahmasthana in the Vastu is the vital centre, in 
around which are the Mahamarmas ; it is the equivalent to the Brahiiiapura, 
aan, the microcosm. (^Chand. Up-^ VIII. 1. 1.)*^ The place of idealisation of 


her “inner divinities’b The areas occupied by the 32 outer divinities, the Padadevatas, 
left blank. ^ . 

The "Saradatilaka^ III. 8. comm, gives the meaning of Manduka, the Yogapitha ; its 
iription however is not given in detail, Manduka B or C would answer it. 

The same names are given of the East-West and of the South-North lines (sira = sira) in the 
svakarmaprakasab V. 22 f. and the Br. S. Comm. ; cf. p. 54. 

The divinities who are meant to occupy one Pada (square) only of the outer border. 

A further variety of the Paramasayin plan is prescribed in the ^Tantraraja-Tantrah 
IX. 11-14. The 4 main inner divinities occupy 3 squares each, and the remaining 8 inner 
inities, 2 squares each. 

The ‘Mahanirvanatantra\ XIII, 49, prescribes as iiianclala for the worship of the Vastu- 
rusa, a square of one cubit side length, with a lotus in the 4 central squares and the 12 
Iqwers of the Vastudaitya around it. This square of 16 units is similar to a Rasicakra. 

The images here are similar though not identical ; cf. the lotus in the ‘city of Bralimanh 
The lotus, symbol of manifestation, is also drawn in the centre of the V^astumandala 



THE GODS AS CONSTITUENTS OF THE ‘bODY’ OF THE VASTUPUBUSA 

the Supreme Brahman, the centre of the Vastupurusa, is assigned to Brahma who 
is the effected (karya) Brahman ; this is the subtle state of manifestation which in 
ontological hierarchy is prior to manifestation. The place of Brahman (Brahma- 
sthana) corresponding to Brahmapura in the universe is the Hiranyagarbha, the 
Embryo of Splendour, the primordial germ of cosmic light®^ Similarly, from the 
Brahmasthana proceeds the light of all times and in every direction ; this makes 
the first belt, the inner border of 12 entities. In the outer rim of 32 entities it 
is marked at each place at its definite time and encompasses the extent of corporeal 
manifestation. 

The centre, the place of the unconditioned Brahman, is represented by Brahma, 
the Regent of that place. Radiating from the centre is its effulgence, the light of 
all suns that ever shone and which in repeated cycles illuminate this universe. 
This light of all suns is carried by the Regents of 12 Suns, the Adityas. Their 
names are given. In name, it will be seen, they reduce themselves to 8, their 
Vedic number; four of them, in the corners, appearing in ‘pairs’®'’. The 
other four occupy one full side each of the Brahmasthana, or surround it 
altogether.^ The light is carried across this inner border and to the outer rim with 
its four orients in the middle of each side. In the centre is the dark source of all 
light, the superluminous darkness, the central point beyond all time, located in 
the square (2^ or 3^) of the Brahmasthana ; it radiates from there and its radiance 
proceeds through all the stations of the Regents of sun and stars, placed on the 
body of the Vastupurusa which is the square Vastumandala. From the centre 
beyond time, and around it, is displayed cyclical time in its sections, in its units 
of days, months and years and in the cycles in which the different courses of sun 
and moon are adjusted. Laid out around the Brahmasthana, collateral with the 
centre, all these times are simultaneous, in one duration, supernal time. But in 
the outer border, proceeding to the right (pradaksina) the succession of time is 
parcelled out in the stations of the Regents of the Naksatras, etc. ; their houses are 
in the squares of the outer rim. 

Of the 12 inner divinities, Aryaman, Vivasvan, Mitra and Mahidhara are 
assigned large plots, on the four sides of the Brahmasthana, beginning from the 
East®"^ ; whereas pa^rs of divinities, Savitr and Savitra, Indra and Indrajaya, Rndra 
and Rndrajaya^''^, Apa and Apavatsa reside at the comer squares, or their halves 


rMahaGirvanatantra\, XIII. 54) ; Brahma issues on a lotus from the navel of the Puru§a, This 
is the place of ^Brahmanatniasambhava" (‘Tantra-Samuccaya^ I. i. 62). The Brahmasthana 
lies between the heart and the belly of the Vastupurusa, this is the ‘daShgula^ (Sahkaracarya 
on 'Svetasvataropani§ad*, III.) from the navel, the seat of ‘.manas* (mind), to the heart, the seat 
of ‘bnddhi* (intellect) in man, the microcosm. 

In relation to Brahman, the Supreme Principle, the diagram of the Vastupurusa as 
ontological symbol, is equivalent to Viraj, the central squares corresponding to the 
Hirapyagarbha. 

Proceeding to the right, with the sun, the sequence of the orients is from East to South, 
etc. See also note 86. 

The 'Isanasivagurudevapaddhati^ 1. c., puts Marici in place of Aryaman. Marici is 
Eight, Ray of Eight, Radiation, cause of all activity. Marici is a mind-born son of Brahma, 
his son is Kasyapa, w’hose son is Martip^a. 

The "Brhatsamhita^ places Rajayak§nian for Rudrajaya ; similarly the 'GarudapuraiiaE 
I. XEVI. 9-1 1, see Part II. note 30. ■ ■ ■ ■ . . 
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from the south-east corner onward. The four corner divinitics^, but foi those in 

the north-west are procreatively related and conduct from the inner to the outer 
rim the light which comes from the centre*®. _ . ■ _ _ , 

AryaLn is yonder sun (‘Taitt. Samh.’, II. 3. _4. 1); Vivpvan is Martapda 
the mortal form of Brahman, whom “Aditi bore hitherward into repeated birth 
and death” (RV. X. 72. 9), Mitra, the Sun, is an Aditya* and Mahidhara 
or Prthividhara, “the upholder of the earth”, is Ananta ( Samaranganas. , 
XIV.* 11-31) who is Visnu'^ the Sun, and all it brings to light. Vis^u as Ananta, 
the Serpent, supports the universe on his head (^Visnupuraiia , II. V) , from below 
he upholds the earth, the level from which the temple rises. It is here then that 
the Vastupurusa, the existential Purusa, has his identity most fully established 
by the likeness' of the Yajna-purusa, who is Visnu (yajnamurti; S.B. I. 2. 5. 1-6). 
Vastu is also Dhara, the upholder of the earth, and in this function he is one of the 
8 Vasus {‘Bhagavatapurana’) who cause the world to abide (vas), so that in 
Mahidhara, north of the Brahmasthana, the Vastupurusa is most firmly fixed in 
his nature®^ It is here that he is most firmly set and presided over by Visnu 
who according to Tantra, is the Regent of the ^ below’ just as Brahma whose place 
is in the centre is the Regent of the ‘above’^^ In the Vastu, tlie^ diagram of the 
hierarchy of manifestation and of its ordered existence, the vertical direction is 
symbolised in the centre, where the ^above’ is projected from Mahidhara to 
Brahma. Along this vertical axis, ^iva stood when the goat-Asura fell down at 
' his feet. 

The sun in the intermediate directions carries the light from the ^centre to 
the corners, Savitr stationed in the south-east, is the sun (S.B. VL 3. 1. 19), 

The couples of Adityas here are not to be taken as being born in pairs. The second 
name of each pair has no place among the Adityas, nor independence. It is a hypostasis of 
its leading name. This is made clear by the identifications of the names of the Devatas, in the 
'Samaranganasutradharab XIV. The Vedic number of the Adityas is 7 or 8 (RV. X. 

72. 8). Two and two sons were born of Aditi ; in addition to the 8 sons of Aditi, the_ Rudras, 
Vasus, Maruts, etc., are also designated as Adityas. In the S.B. XI. 6. 3. 8 ; ‘Br. Ar. Up.*, 
IV. 9, 5, and in general later acceptance the number of the Adityas is 12. They are known 
generally as presiding over the 12 months of the year ; Dr. Shamasastri, ‘The Adityas*, ‘Indian 
Antiquary’, Vol. XLI. p. 290, and in ‘The World Cycle*, JISOA, vol. XI, p. 117, considers 
them as lords of the intercalary months in a cycle of eclipses. 

The two Adityas, Mitra and Varuna, are located in the Vastu close to each other. As 
Mitra means life which the sun gives, so is Varuna iierotlts daik side, with its potentialities of 
decay and disease, 

‘I^asivagurudevapad'dhati*, III. ch. V. 9. 

In a peripheral sense, Ananta or Se§a, is the Vastunaga, the “serpent of the site**, who 
moves around every building site. In this concept, the movement of the Vastunaga is associated 
with that of the Vastupurusa, as Caravastu or movable Vastu ; underlying buildings, etc., 
which are used for temporary purposes, such as serve in the performance of a definite rite, or 
for the houses of men. For such purposes, time as movement encompasses the extent of the 
Vastupurusa and makes him revolve along with it. (‘Vastuvidya*, VII, 2-6 ; and ‘Bliubana- 
pradipa*, IV-XII, transl. by N. K. Basu, in ‘Canons of Orissan Architecture*). In the latter 
work it is enjoined that the body of the snake being divided into 8 (or 9) equal parts, head, 
heart, stomach, navel, knee, chin, ankle and tail, the foundation stone should be placed at the 
heart or stomach ; the door also is to be placed at the heart or stomach of the serpent, 

I P. Part III. ch. XXVII, 71 f* 
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the Impeller. Savitra— “inasmuch as Savitr saw them they are called vSavitra” 
(S.B. VI. 3. 1. 1) — is the body of libation-mantras, or the mother of the Vedas, 
according to the ‘Samarahganasutradhara’. In this text, Savitr is equated with 
Gahga. Gahga is the celestial current (pravaha) of all the Saktis, and from this 
sum total of all Power the 8 Vasus originated (‘Mahanirvana-Tantra’, XIII. 154). 
In the ‘Ramayana’ 7. 27. 34, Savitr is the eighth Vasu. 

Filiation, or hypostasis of tl^ female principle, associates Apa, the Aditya of 
the north-east, with Apavatsa. Apa, in the ‘Samarahganasutradhara’ is identified 
with the Himalaya and Apavatsa with his daughter Uma. Indra figures as Aditya 
of the south-west. Indra is also the Lokapala of the East ; placed in the outer 
border he is there generally called Mahendra, the great Indra ; this name however 
is given to him als(^as Aditya (‘Vasturajavallabha’). Rudra and Rajayaksman 
hold the position of Adityas in the north-west. 

The Padadevatas, the divinities stationed all round the perimeter (viskambha; 
‘Silparatna’, VI. 36)“,- are regents of the Naksatras and are led by the warders 
of the four regions of space, the Lokapalas“ : Mahendra in the east, Yama in 
the south, Varuna in the west and Soma in the north (Sayana on AV. I. 31. 1). 
They are stationed in the middle of each side whereas the corners are occupied by 
the regents of the intermediate directions®®. The Astadikpalas, the Warders of 
the 8 regions are according to the ‘Amarakosa’, etc., beginning from the east : 
Indra, Agni, Yama, Nirrti, Varuna, Marut, Kuvera and Isana. In the Vastu, 
Kuvera figures under Soma’s name as Lokapala of the North”. Isana however 
does not appear in all the treatises as the regent of the north-east., Agni holds 
this position in most of the earlier texts®®. 

The East is the quarter of the gods and they are led by Agni®® (S.B. III. 1. 1. 
7 ; ‘Tait Samh.’ I. 8. 7. 1) and are “Agni eyed” (S.B. V. 2. 4. 6). 


Viskambha is used here in its two-fold sense, as the central mass of light and 
the perimeter of the square place. 

The Lokapalas are called Vastudevatas by the Jainas. 

*® Adityas and Lokapalas, Vasus, Rudras and Maruts have all sent their representatives 
to settle in the Vastu. Their specific function there, as Aditya and Lokapala, etc., is shown 
by their position. Adityas moreover are also regents of stars (nak§atra), the houses of the 
moon ; the star of Aryaman is Purva Phalguni and that of Mhra, Anuradha. Mitra at the same 
time presides over the winter solstice. — The names of the Adityas are variously given in the 
later texts. 

This is according to the list of identifications in the ‘Samarafiganasutradhara’, w'here 
the necessary substitution of Soma is made in the adjacent field, for Bhallata, the holder of the 
crescent, Siva. — ‘Manu Saiphita’, V. 96, enumerates both, Kuvera and Soma. In Vastu- 
Sastra, Soma, Kuvera and Bhallata-Soma, are neighbours in the middle of the northern side ; 
they are adjacent aspects of one entity. Bhallata-Siva corresponds to Isana-Siva in the north- 
east corner. 

Isana is not included in the enumeration of Lokapalas in the ‘Manu-Smrti’ : Indra, 
Agni, Yama, Surya, Varupa, Vayu, Kubera, Soma. 

Vastu-sastra adds I^a-Siva in the north-east and assigns the middle of the north to 
^ma-Kuvera and to Bhallata-Soma Siva. Isana is one of Agni’s nine forms. Vahni (Agni) 
is Hara (Siva) according to ‘Samarafigapasutradhara’, 1. c. 

Agni (Sikhin) is the regent of the north-east according 'to Brhat Samhita, LII. 43 ; 
‘Matsyapurapa’, 'Kamikagama’, 'Samarangapasutradhara’, ‘Tantrasamuccaya’, ‘Visvakarnta- 
vidyapraka^’, etc. 
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Where Isana is stationed in the north-east, Agni is stationed in the south- 
east. The one or the other corner of the east, is asdgned to him in the Vastu, 
but the cardinal point is held by Mahendra and by Aditya (Surya). Isana is a 
form and name of Agni (S.B. VI. 1. 3. 17), Isana is the sun with its rays. There- 
fore Isana is lord of all the quarters (AV. XV. 1. 5), and is stationed particularly 
iu the north-east, the most auspicious of the intermediate regions. Isana is an 
Aditya as is Parjanya, adjacent to him in the east, Jayanta and Mahendra, the 
Ivokapala of the east, and next to him Aditya, who is Surya, the Sungod, Lord 
of Planets.®'’ They constitute the potency of Agni as the Celestial Fire in the 
quarter of the gods; it radiates forth in the names and the presence of many suns. 

The remaining divinities in the east are some of the ‘sparkling gods’, the 
Vasus ; they are the activity of the light on earth ; they cause the world to abide ; 
others are the forms, under which it abides; cosmic order and Righteousness, 
Dharma, and Desire, Kama. The functioning of celestial light (Aditya) and its 
activity on earth (Vasu) coincide in some of the Padadevatas. Indra, the Aditya, 
is chief of the Vasus, he is the Vasu of the gods (^B. I. 6. 4. 2) ; and is the 
Ksatra (S.B. V. 1. 1. 11), the Regnum on earth. Aditya, Lord of Planets, is 
necessarily also one of the 8 Vasus (S.B. XI. 6. 3. 6). 'Satya, who is stationed 
next to him, is Dharma {‘Samarahganasutradhara’, XIV. 1. c.) the Order of things ; 
his son is Kama, Desire, likened to the burning flame of fire (Kama is Agni ; A. V. 
VI. 36. 3), placed under the name of Bhrsa (S.S. XIV. 16-17) to the right of 
Dharma, Antariksa, the mid-region, one more of the 8 Vasus (B.B. XI. 6. 3. 6), 
occupies the next position. 

The south-east corner is held by Agni where Isana occupies the north-east. 
Where Agni is stationed in the north-east, the south-east corner is the place of 
Vayu; Agni and Vayu are interchanged, each of them being a Vasu : Agni (Anala) 
moreover is the son of Vayu (Anila). Movement (Vayu from ‘va’, to go, to move) 
gives birth to fire, the terrestrial fire, Agni as Vasu, and it is in this capacity, 
as world protector, that Agni is assigned to the south-east (Mbh. Adi. 67, 18-25)®*. 

The South is the region of the ancestors. The door to their world is in the 
south-east (8.B, III, 1. 1. 7 ; III. 6. 4. 12, etc.). The gods in the south are led 
by Yama ( Taitt. Samh.’ I. 8. 7).*® Yama, the Lokapala, the fatal aspect of Agni 
(S.B. yiL 2. 1. 10), is Death, the son of Vivasvan Martanda. His filiation is 
shown _m the Vastu; he is placed by the side of Vivasvan.’ He is flanked by 
divinities associated with the Ancestors (pitr) and by divinities of evil portent. 



I& (I&na) IS the regent of the N.E. according to ‘Vigpndharmottara’, II. ch. XXIX, v. 
20-23 ; the Vi^^udharmottara’ gives the list of the Pada-Devatas twice ; the second time, v. 24, 
they are referred to as Stars. < , *, 

of one of the nine forms of Agni (S.B. VI. i. 3. 15). He is the youngest 

It 4” AdSh 1. c., is 

““ are ; Fire, Earth, Wind, Air, Sun, Heaven, Moon, Stars (S.B. XI. 6. 3. 6) 

Dhara ^vS^TnT^Ani ‘Mahabharata, Puririas’ and ‘Amarako§a’ : Agni, Anala, 

Pravasa, Vibhavasu, Arka, Savitr, Vi§tiu, Do-^a, Pratyu§a, 

of thi vltJ^a with Vayu. Here as elsewhere, the cosmology 

ot tne Vastu is a condensed ‘residue’ from the several descriptions. 



Nearest to the south-east corner, is Pusan, the Asura (RV. V. 6L 11) and Aditya 
(RV. I. 42. 1) ; he is the lord and guardian of roads {RV. VI. 49. 8), the shepherd 
of the universe who ne\^er loses an aniniar{AV. XVIII. 2. 54) and who gives 
prosperity (S.B. III. 1. 4. 19). So Death is introduced by Pusan, the 
Psychopompos. 

At the end of the southern quarter, in the south-west reside the Pitrs, the 
Fathers {‘Br. Sainh.’, etc.) or Nirrti, who is destruction, decomposition, the exit 
from life (AV. I. 31. 2 ; XIV. 2. 19 ; 8.B. V. 2. 3. 3). Between Pusan and Nirrti, 
Yama is flanked by 'lutatha who is Adharma, the negation of Dharma, necessarj' 
as its opposite, an attendant therefore of the Sun who shines on good and evil. 
Nirrti ’s husband is Adharma; her son is Bhrhgaraja. Grhaksata who is Budha 
(Mercurj'), and Gandharva who is Narada^°", messenger between gods and men, 
and who promotes discord between them, are the lesser gods in the south, the 
region of the Fathers and of Death. Mrga (Capricornus), the solstitial door of 
winter corresponds to the north in the year, but to the south with regard to the 
course of the sun in the sky’"’ ; Mrga here has the aspect of Ananta, the Serpent; 
adjacent to Nirrti in the south-west corner, he points, ‘pradaksina’, towards the 
west, the quarter of Serpents (v8.B. III. 1. 1. 7). The ophidian character, in the 
west, of the deity ‘ab intra’ is cast off in the region of Soma, the sphere of formation 


The identifications of these, and the other gods, are given in the ‘Samarafigaiiasutra- 
dhara,’ XIV. 11-31. . 

R. Guenon, ‘he vSyinbolisme du Zodiaque chez les Pythagoriciens’, T.’ 1938, 
pp. 224-230. 

Cooniaraswamy, ‘Angel and Titan’, 1 . c., pp. 379, 409. 

Papayak§man, the curse of consumption, had been brought on Soma, the Moon, by 
Dak§a. Its po.sition, in the Vastu, borders in the west on the realm of Soma. Sosana and 
Rajayab§man as aspects of Varupa, ‘Jairainfya Upanifad Brahmapa’, IV. i. 7 - 8 - 

According to ‘Saniarahganasutradhara’, Pu.5padanta is also one of the Diggajas, the 
8 elephants on which rest the eight regions (‘Amarakoga’). 
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In the Vastu they are stationed on either side of Sugriva, who is Mann, son of 
Vivasvan Martanda and brother of Yama. Manu is the primordial _ and universal 
law-giver the prototype of ‘man’ (Manu, Manava). His place is midway between 
Nirrti and Varuna, whereas next to Vanina, Asura is stationed, whom the 
Visnudharmottara' (1. c.) designates as Yaksa. This great and prmcipial power 
is Rahu. The ‘Hayasirsapancaratra’ (VIII. 156) namfs it Ardha- Vastu ; it is the 
other half, where Existence, Vastu, is the one half. Its station in the Vastu- 
mandala however is but one amongst the 45 Vedic divinities. Vastu is extension ; 
Rahu is duration. The two are brothers. “The wife of Kasyapa gave birth to 
two sons : Rahu and Vastu; the head of the former was cut off by Visnu and the 
latter was laid low on the earth by the gods” (‘Saradatilaka’, III. 2. Comm.). 

The North of the Vastu is protected by Soma, who is the Lord of Naksatras 
and Vasu, Rokapala and Aditya in one. This is the region of the birth of form; 
here the serpents emerge, Naga who is Vasuki, and Argala who is Bhujaga having 
cast their skin ; Soma-Kuvera is the Lord of wealth. Soma, the Moon with the lance 
of his rays is Bhallata ; they are flanked by Mukhya on the one side and by Aditi 
and Diti on the other. Mukhya is Visvakarman, the maker of all form, who is 
Vidhata; Aditi, the boundless, and Diti, the bounded, are both wives of Kasyapa, 
who is called Jayanta in the Vastu; the one is the mother of the Adityas, the other 
of the Daityas ; production ‘per artem’ — Visvakarman — and by nature — ^Aditi and 
Diti — occupy the north, the region of Soma, pradaksina-wise between the regions 
of death and life, west and east. They are all connected, follow one upon the 
other, as stages of realisation, and they remain present in the plan. 

Outside the Vastu, in the eight directions, having position but no plots, are 
stationed homeless presences"* ; S^arva-Skanda in the pst, Aryaman in the south, 
Jrmbhaka in the west, and in the north, Pilipinja. Sarva-Skanda are aspects of 
Agni ; Sarva is the fiery essence in the Waters, &anda is the ninth form of Agni 
(Kumara)"* or, also he is said to be the son of Adbhuta Agni (Mbh. Vana. 225. 2), 
Aryaman guards the south and in this position he is the chief of the Pitrs. The 
story of Jrmbhaka (Jrmbhika) is told in the ‘Mahabharata’ (Udyoga Parva 9. 60-63). 
He was created by the gods as a great being to destroy Vrtra ; for Vrtra had fought 
with Indra whom he whirled into his mouth. Jrmbhika is the Yawn; Vrtra 
yawned and out leapt Indra. From this time on, Jrmbhika is part of breathing. 
The identity of Varuna ‘ab intra’ with Ahi-Vrtra is confirmed by Jrmbhaka, being 
stationed in front of the side of the Vastu which is ruled over by Varuna, and 
outside it, like his yawn itself and carried there by breath (asu), the breath of the 
Asura who is Varuna : and also Rahu ; placed outside, a sign of fatigue and relaxa- 
tion in which is release “from the jaw:s of the monster”. Pilipinja in the north, 
incites the Moon (pil-pinja), the Protector of the north, to the continual shaping of 
living forms. 
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worship of Hari (Vi§nu) and Durga, the 45 Devatas have to be worshipped* 
For the temple of other divinities, the eight outside divinities have to be added. (‘Taiitnisamuc- 
cayah I. i. 6S-69), the four on the sides and the four in the comers (see p. 32). 

S.B. yi. I. 3.^ IX. Siva as Sarva presides over the east, (AV. XV. 5. 2) ; Sarva is 
one of the eight manifestations of Siva. Skanda is Siva's fire-born son, *Kumarab the boy, 
*Guha', the mysterious. 
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THE GODS AS CONSTITUENTS OF THE ‘BODY’ OF THE VASTUPURUSA 

This continuing procedure holds the corner position in the north-east under 
the name of Caraki (from ‘car’, to move). The powers stationed in the corners 
are all female; the driving force that is in each two adjacent sides, is stationed 
outside, let loose so as to avert such evil as might befall the place by the weaknesses 
corresponding to its own propensities. Vidari, the Rending one, is stationed in 
the south-east, Putana, the ‘corpse’ of a demoness, guards the south-west corner 
and Paparaksasi, the evil fiend, is active in the north-west. The corner positions 
are defensive ones. The energy (sakti) which is active there is born of the meeting 
of two different directions, each with its own impulse. This is discharged at the 
comers to combat an assault from evils akin to itself in nature. 

The outside entities on each side, on the other hand, are exponents of the 
nature of each of the sides ; it would be dangerous to leave the Vastu so exposed. 
It is defended at the corners, at the turning points, by the demonesses who have 
come out of it and who, by remaining outside, defend the order of existence against 
dismption and decay. 

Viewed from the centre, where Brahma is stationed, the twelve inner and 
thirty two outer gods have their place in due order; it is assigned to them by a 
two-fold movement, from the centre, in expanding rhythms, and around it, 
peripherally. Their number, forty-five, is not a square one; their plots are 
allotted to them according to various patterns consistent with their importance and 
position. Only the Brahmasthana remains unchanged as square power of two, 
and square power of three respectively, in the Vastu of 64 or 81 squares. It is 
there that the Supreme Brahtnan is worshipped, in the centre of the Vastu ’s body. 
The size of the fields occupied by the 12 Adityas^”, who are actually only eight 
—their Vedic number — ^is variable. Their presence all around the Brahmasthana 
is equal to the total effulgence, the light that proceeds from the Hiranyagarbha, 
the golden Germ. Of the 32 marginal divinities, eight preside over the regions of 
space (astadikpala), while all of them are at the same time the regents of time, 
measured by the stars, over which they preside. The number 32, or four times 
eight, is derived from the original 4, which again is a rej^ated application of the 
balance of the primary binom of polarity, as seen in sunrise and sunset, east and 
west. In these 4x8 units or fields, the 4x7 regents of the 28 lunar stations are 
accommodated. Their number, 32, is incomplete however without the central one 
of Brahma, from whose immovable position proceeds all display and number. 
Added to it, their number is thirty three, which is the number of the gods, their 
sum total in the unity from which they proceed and have their play in heaven, 
on earth, and in mid-air^°®. By these 33 the sacrificial body (yajnatanu) of the 
Vastupurusa is occupied in its centre and periphery. 

The Vastupurusamandala, sacrificial body of the fallen Asura, is analogous to 
the ritual body which the sacrificer builds for himself when piling up the Vedic 
altar. It is one in kind and function with the 32 bricks, 8 in each quarter and 
one in the middle, called Yajnatanu (Taitt. Samh. IV. 4. 9). The sacrificial body 


See Figures pp. 33 and 86 f. ; and note 86. 

The 33 gods of the Apri hymns of the Rgveda are three times eleven, on. earth, in the 
in the sky : Residing on earth their number is equal to 4x8+1. 





of the Vastupurusa as the dwelling of the 33 gods is one with the town Sriksetra, 
with its 32 doors““. 

Brahma is always stationed in the middle of the body of the Vastnpurusa”% 
whether the latter lies with his head in the east (‘Mayamata’ 1. c feilparatna’, 

VII 34 etc ) or as is more general with his head m the north-east . If he lies 

with his head in the east, this is its original place, towards the rising sun. It is 
then said that Aryaman is stationed there, Vivasvan and Mahidhara occupy the 
right and left side of the body and_Mitra is placed on the sex organ; on his arms 
and legs are stationed the pairs of Aditvas in the intermediate directions. In this 
position, Vastupurusa is said to lie huddled up (nikubja) _ underneath the gods ; 
the Padadevatas appear closely stationed around hii^, he is hedged in by them. 
He underlies the Brahmasthana and the zone of the Adityas; he is surrounded by 
the Astadikpalas and the orbits of the sun and the moon. But, if his head is in 
the north-east, at the feet of Siva and where Isana is stationed, all the 45 gods 
dwell on his body; Isana or Sikhin on his head; his eyes and mouth are held by 
Parjanya and Apa; on the chest, to the right and left, are Aryaman and Mahidhara, 
whereas Mitra and Vivasvan occupy his belly; his feet are in Nirrti ; he lies from 
the north-east to the south-west, his arms are stretched south-east and nortli -west 
and bent in the elbows, his knees too are bent so that they touch thd middle of 
each side of the square; the knees, where Gandharva and Kusumadanta are 
stationed, are in the south and west; the sun and moon are on his arms (I.P.) ; 
they are folded back, so that the hands (palms) come to lie in Rajayaksma, the left, 


Cf. also the lotus of Akasa with its thirty-two petals. Mus, 'Barabudllr^ op. cit., 
p. 701 f. The symbols of Srik§etra, Ayodhya, and the Vastupuru^amandala are plans in which 
manifestation is laid out, with reference to the Principle beyond it, and in its centre. 

^Mayamatab VII. 49 ; ^Brhatsamhita’, TII. 51. 

The majority of texts place the Vastupuru§a with the head in the north-east ; 'Brhat- 
samhita*,'LII. 51 ; 'Matsyapurana’ ; ‘Vaikhaiiasagama’ ; Tvamikagama’ ; ^Mayamata* ; "Isana- 
S 3 vagurudevapaddhati' , " HayaSr^apahcaratra’ ; "Samarahganasutradhara ' ; ICasyapaSlpa' ,, 
"Maiiu§yalayacandrika\ II. 28 ; etc. (see notes 45, 46). In some of them, the alternative 
position, with the head in the east is described in detail ("Mayamata’, "&lparatna') and quoted 
as the opinion ""held by others*h In other texts, the two possibilities are not kept apart ; they 
are combined in the "Vasturajavallabha^, II. 1-2, where the Vastupurusa is described rs placed 
by the gods on the ground with his face east. The feet should be worshipped in the south- 
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‘He then lays dovra the Invincible Brick. The invincible one 
being the earth, it is this earth that he thus lays down.” 

, ‘Satapatha Brahmana’, VII. 4. 2. 32. 




^ ^ srfirgt 

‘O daughter of the sage Ahgiras. Thou unbroken, unhurt and 
full m size, O Brick, grant thou the desired object. ~I now instal 
thee.” 

‘Agnipurana’, XLI. 17. 
‘Hayasiiisapancaratra’, XII. 257-8. 
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THE SUBSTANCES OF WHICH THE 
TEMPLE IS BUILT 

BRICK 


A large ntimber of stone temples are preserved^ thongli few brick temples®. 
In some the substances are combined, wood or stone for example being used for 
the door frames of brick structures^ or stone being employed for the walls and 


^ They are built of the stones which are quarried in the various parts of India ; sandstone 
prevails in central Indian temples ; limestone or marble is frequent in western India ; trap 
in the Deccan ; a fine grained, black chloritic schist in the later Calukya temples of the 
Kanarese districts in the Deccan ; a similar stone, quarried in the Rajmahal Jiilk is also used in 
Bengal for door frames, etc., of brick temples ; granite in south India ; laterite and sandstone, 
etc., in Orissa. The earliest stone temples are preserved from about 400 A.D. In Gujerat and 
Rajpiitana the stones were carved, pieced together and placed in position. In the Kanarese 
districts and the Deccan the details, in some cases were carved in situ. In Oriss£i, the carvings 
were finished in situ. On the walls of the hall of the Rajaram temple in BhuvanesVar, the design 
is blocked out and has not been completed, 

^ The 'Matsyapuranab Ch. CCLXIX, describes the possible forms of the Hindu temple 
(see Part VII) and says that they may be built either of wood or brick or stone. 

Utpala, commenting in the tenth century on the ‘Brhat Sainhita* (LH. 39-4^), quotes 
Hiranyagarbha ; according to him the range of substances used in definite types of buildings was 
large. The building Mandira, was made of stone, Vastubhavana of baked bricks, Sumanta of 
unbaked bricks, vSudhara of mud, Manasya of wood, Xandana of bamboo, Vijaya and 
Silpivikalpita of [tent] cloth, Katima of wattle and others of gold, silver, copper, iron, lac and 
tin. According to Maya there are only five kinds of buildings of different substances. 

In the early eleventh century, the ‘Samaranganasutradhara' , XIJX. 6-7, speaks of the 
Prfisadas which should be built in towns (iiagara). They are to be built of stone and baked 
bricks. In chapter LIX. 217-239, details are given of the wooden temple Harniya, the rock-cut 
temple Layana, the cloth made temple Pattisa, etc. 

In the Tsanasivagurudevapaddhati^ Part V. Ch, XXXII. 86-89, about the same time, 
the South Indian type of temples is said to be ^samcita^ ^asaipcita’ and ‘upasapicita' according 
to its 'density and is considered male, female or neuter, respectively. In the first instance it is 
built of stone or brick, in the second of brick or wood, and lastly of brick and wood combined. 
These terms however have a much wider meaning in other southern texts, such as 'Mayamata’, 
XX.. 3T f. and the 'ManasaraL | ■ ^ ‘ , 

^ Among the earliest of preserved brick temples are : the temple at Bhitargaon, in the 
United Provinces, of the Gupta age (5th century) ; the Uttaresvara and Kalesvara temples at 
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brick for the superstructiire^ Brick and wood,; singly or combined, were it seems 
frequently used but being easily perishable have- vanished to a much greater extent 
than the contemporary buildings in stone. Wooden temples are however even now 
preserved and in worship in tw^o distant parts of India, namely in Malabar, the j;. 

ancient Kerala, and the Himalayas^ 

Bricks had formed the ‘'body of the "sacrifice’-’ (yajfiatanu)®. Detailed ! 

prescriptions are given how to make good baked bricks’^ and this practical know- 
ledge gained by experience accompanies a sacred memory (smrti), a tradition by 
which the acquired technical skill became perfected. 

The act itself of offering had gone into the making of the brick. It is a rite 
of identification. The substance of the brick is its carrier, earth and fire are the 


(Tagara) Ter in Hyderabad, Deccan ; their doors, beams and ceilings, are of wood (about ytli 
century) ; the Lak^inana Temple in Sirpur, Gentral Provinces, 7th century, the door frame being 
of stone (Coornaraswamy, ^History of Indian and Indonesian Art^, PL LI). Among Buddhist 
temples, the outer circular brick wall and the inner circle of wooden pillars of the temple at 
Bairat, Jaipur State, Pajputana, date from the 3rd century B.C. (D. R. Salmi, /Archaeological 
Remains and Excavations at BairatL Jaipur 1937 ; Stuart Piggott, 'The Earliest Buddhist 
Shrines', 'Antiquity', 1943, pp. i-io). The temple at Paharpiir, North Bengal (IVIemoir, ASI. 
No. 55, by K. N. Dikshit) rising with 3 terraces on a cross shaped plan with recessed sides, of 
the 8th century (and a similar Stupa structure unearthed at Lauriya Nandangarh, Bihar, 
'Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology', 1936, p. 4). 



^ In South India, the walls of the temple are generally of stone ; the flat stone ceiling of the 
Garbhagrha is supported on teak wood joists ; the superstructure is of brick. See also note 76. 
In another combination the structure is of brick and its life-size sculptures are of sandstone as 
in the ruined brick temple of Rajapadar, Sonpur ; (ASI., vol. XIII. p. 120). 

The wooden temple at Brahmor, Chamba, (J. Ph. Vogel, 'Antiquities of Chamba State’, 
p. 96) of the early eighth century is the most ancient in the Himalayan group. On the Malabar 
coast, wooden temples represent the indigenous types of architecture ; preserved temples date 
from the T4th century (R. V. Poduval, 'Administration Report of the Archseological Department', 
Travancore, 1941, p. 4 ; the temple at Sattankulangara, Central Travancore). 

^ ® 'Taitt. Saiph.', IV. 4. 9. Thirty three rhythmic formute accompany the bricks called 
Yajnatanu, 8 in each quarter and one in the middle. In their position they correspond to the 
32 Padadevatas and the Brahrnasthana of the Vastupuru§amandala. 

’'The 'Ma^mmata', XV, 1 14-120 for instance, instructs that soil free from gravel, stones, 
roots, bones and clods should be selected, having fine .sand, of uniform colour and pleasant to 
touch. Fii'vSt one should throw a lump of earth into knee-deep water, and then stir and knead 
it repeatedly forty times with one's feet. One should wet it with waters of JKsira (pine), Kadamba, 
Amra (Mango) and i 5 Lbhayak§a tree bark and the water of the 3 fruits (Amalaka = emblic niyro- 
balan, Baliela and Haritaka) and go on kneading it for a month. Then the bricks of 4, 5, 6 and 
8 raatras (ahgulas) in (width) and twice as long respectively and half, or one third, or equal to 
the given width in thickness, should be thoroughly dried and then evenly baked ; after an 
interval of one, two, three or four months they should be thrown into water, by the expert ; 
thereafter they should be taken out of the water and dried completely, and then used in tlie 
desired undertaking. 

The bricks must be freshly made and all the other building materials too must be hewn ot 
quarried in due time, and used exclusively for the building for which they are destined. The 
'Mayamata' XV, 6if., 121, enjoins that wood, bricks, and stone should be collected in the 
approved manner as the ancients have condemned building materials left over from other 
buildings and those taken from ruined buildings cause distress. 

The prescription of the 'Vi§nudharmottara’ about the making of bricks is given in Pt, III. 
Ch. XCI. 3-11. ' 
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THE SUBSTANCES OP WHICH THE TEMPLE IS BUILT 

elements which take part in it and help the sacrificer to build his sacrificial body. 
It is made of bricks. It can neither be seen nor known by those who see but a 
brick in a brick and ignore that its number, measure and position make visible its 
function in the sacrificial altar; for it is made and put into its position in execution 
of a sacramental will to which it gives a body. This is piled up physically, while 
it is imbued with an invisible Bssence. The fabric of the altar is of a special 
kind and with it also are moulded the thick, piled up walls of the Hindu temple. 

In the building of the temple, the bricks— it will be shown that also the 
building stones are thought of in this connection as bricks — are as if pressed from 
the centre towards the perimeter by the small hollow of the Garbhagrha, the inner- 
most sanctuary of the temple; massively piled, they are its walls. These now 
are replete with the special substance of the bricks and they widen the perimeter 
of the temple with mouldings and fillets in the horizontal and by buttresses and 
various kinds of projections, in the vertical direction. The body of the temple 
substantially steps across its own limits, enlarges its perimeter with compact 
pilasters and turrets, and makes its rhythm proceed from the centre in the 
oscillations of its elastic boundary. There are many possibilities of the articulation 
of the perimeter of the temple ; each has a name and definite proportions. 

The impact of the outward movement is caused from the small internal cavity, 
the innermost sanctuary. The Vedic Agni was a massive pile with no other cavity 
than those of the Svayamatrnnas, the naturally perforated stones. Through 
these perforations the altar ‘breathed’ ; the Prasada, the main and integral part of 
the Hindu temple, is nearly a solid monument but for the small space of its 
sanctuary and such technical devices which lessen the weight of the mass piled 
above it. It is closed on top. With the inclusion of the small space in the 
innermost core of the mass, a pressure as it were is exerted on it from within; it 
impresses itself on the bricks. Acted upon from within horizontally, they appear 
to discharge it in the outward direction. The pressure acts figuratively and not 
dynamically or mechanically, for the Hindu temple is more a solid monument 
than a work of ‘architecture’. As in the piled altar, each weight rests on its 
support, and there is no lateral thrust. The buttresses are not technically 
indispensable. 

A monument stands in space, it does not face it. The Hindu temple too, has 
strictly speaking no facade; the four orients and the intermediate directions of 
space step forth in buttresses and images from the body of the temple in a 
continuous integrity of the mass analogous to the variable pattern in which the 
divinities are laid out on the Vastupurusamandala. In the structure of the temple 
they refer to and have their position, from the central square of the innermost 
sanctuary, the Garbhagara; it corresponds to tEe Brahmasthana, in the plan. In 
this way the bricks partake in the form of the temple which is more a monument 
than an edifice. With reference to the Vedic Altar it is thus known : “In the fire 
the gods bathed him (Prajapati) by means of oblations ; and whatever oblation 
they offered that became a baked brick and passed into him and because they were 
produced from the offering (ista) therefore they are bricks (istaka) ; and hence they 
make the bricks by means of the fire, for it is oblations they thus make” (S.B. VI. 
1- 2^ 22. f). ^ The baked brick here is the middle term of the oblation and of 
Prajapati, it is the place of its transubstantiation. Similarly, the following are 
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THE HINDU TEMPLE 

invoked and beheld in the bricks, when a temple of Siva is built® : the subtle body 
of eight components apportioned to man (puryastaka)® ; the eightfold manifestation 
of Siva (astamurti)“ ; the Pure Principles, and all the other principles and forms 
of manifestation (tattva) including the ‘impure principles’ of the world of duality. “ 
The oblation here is man himself in his subtle body, and its eightfold correspon- 
dence in the manifested universe. One by one, the lower Tattva is offered to and 
absorbed in the next higher until the Pure Principles are reached and then merged 
and re-integrated in Niskala Paramasiva, the Supreme Principle, “ in whose 
presence the temple has its ultimate destination. 

Through the fire in which it is baked, the sacrificial essence remains burnt 
into the brick, in its substance, which is earth. This is feminine in its nature ; 
it is the original substance to be shaped, and to be laid down in the piled up 
monument on sacred ground. It retains its full Vedic meaning in the structure 
of the Hindu temple for one of the most widely used names for the temple proper, 
the main and integral building, is ‘Prasada’. This name derives from ‘sadanam’ 
the settling of the bricks in the Fire altar (S.B. VI. 1. 2. 28).*'’ 

They are settled with the Sadanam mantra which makes them lie steady and 
firmly established (‘Vajasaneyi Samhita’; XII. 53). Each brick made of earth 
shares in the nature of the earth, is earth. What is required of her, the steadiness, 
the firmness, is equally necessary to each layer of the monument as it is raised up. 

The brick is this earth and the first brick to be laid dowm anticipates and 
represents each subsequent one._ The first brick is called Asadha, the invincible 
(S.B. VI. 6. 3. 1). “The invincible one being the earth, it is this earth that 
is laid down with the first brick” (8.B. VII. 4. 2. 32). “Now this earth is four 
cornered . . . _ : hence the bricks are four-cornered ; for all the bricks are after the 
manner of this earth” (S.B. VI. 1. 2. 29). “The first brick of clay is this earth 
— whatever made of clay he places on that (altar) that is that one brick” (ib. 30). 

When the bricks are laid rhythmic formulae (mantra) are recited to ensure 
that they lie steady and firm ; thus with speech and breath they are laid ; their 
substance is now imbued with Vak (speech) and with Breath (Angiras ; S.B. ib. 28). 
In this way the bricks are ^gni’s limbs ’(ib. 31). The brick is Barth and Vak, 
for this earth was made first (S.B. Vll. 4. 2. 32-34) and Vak is the Word which 
was in the beginning and is activated into utterance again and again with every 
brick laid down in the sacred structure. Being Earth and the Word, the brick 


“The exact analogy in the case of a temple built of stone (sila) is given in the ‘Agnipurana’, 
XCII. 32-65. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The Puryagtaka comprises : ‘Buddhi, ahamkara, nianas’ and tli-. ‘taninatras : Sabda, sparsa, 
rflpa, rasa, gandha’ ; this is : intellect, the sense or notion of ness or individuation, mind 
and the 5 elementary essences or sense principles, hearing, tpa^i, sight, taste and smell. The 
latter^are es^nces in their relation to the 5 corresponding substances, ether, air, fire, etc. 

The eight manifestations of Siva are ; earth, fire, man as sacrificer (priest) sun, water, 
air, moon and sky. 

The Tattvas, the principles and forms of manifestation, are the ontological stages of 
manifestation of and by Consciousness, of the vSupreme Siva, who is the Supreme Principle, 
non-mamfest, without attributes and qualities (ni§kala). 

a^asivaguradevapaddhati’. III. Ch. XXVII. 71. f.; ‘JISOA’, vol. IX. pp. 151-103, 
trans. St. Kramrisch. x. t 


’“^danam, from 'sad’, to seat or settle, means seat, house, etc. 



THE substances OF WHICH THE TEMPUE IS BUILT 



is a goddess : ^ “To thee, O Goddess, O Brick, let us sacrifice with oblation” 
(‘Taitt. Samh’. IV. 2. 9. 4). The goddess is incorporated in the densest 
elementary substance, earth, for she is the Word as the body of the universe. 

She is invoked in the bricks of which the Vedic altar is piled and the Hindu 
temple is buik. ‘‘O daughter of the sage Angiras, thou unbroken, unhurt and 
full (in size), O Brick, grant thou the desired object.” With these words the brick 
is laid down and established (its ‘pratistha’ is performed. ‘Agnipurana’ ch XLI 
17; ‘Hayasirsapancaratra’, ch. XII. 257-58)^". As the daughter 'of Angiras^-’ 
(Breath) she is immortal, a goddess, and many are her names. It has been 
breathed into liei and so she is a sister to the Vedic hymns, whose father too is 
Angiras. Having gone through the fii'e and having been given form. Earth as 
Brick IS equivalent to the W^ord, Earth, all the same, herself retains her own 
significance in the same rite when in the base of the temple the Garbhadhana’* is 
m^d, when the Geim of the temple to be built is implanted and steadied in 
the womb of mother Earth. 

, the installation of the bricks, is performed as part of the main 
foundation rite of the temple. It takes place after the foundation pit has been 
dug; in extent the _ foundation pit is coterminous with the boundaries of the 
1 rasada ; in depth it is equal to the height of man standing with raised arms'®, 
or it is dug to the rock-bottom or until gravel is reached or the water level'® 
according to the geographical conditions of the site. After the pit is dug, it 
should be filled with pure earth, eight finger widths (angula) high; on this layer 
another one is placed, one cubit in height and composed of layers of strong stones 
each embedded in wet earth and separated one from the other by sand and earth ; 
when the foundation has been laid so far, it is moistened with water, trodden bv 
elephants, and levelled with heavy wooden stampers. On top of this, it is firmly 
packed and when one fourth of the pit remains®' the first bricks are laid. They 


Both texts (‘Agnipurana’, incorporating ‘Haya&§a-pancaratra’, for the respective 

“Hayagriva said”) specify: “The Sakti Vimala, etc., 
the bricks. They .should be installed, as is proper” (A.P. Ch. XLI. i6. H P R 

. daughters are the Vedic Hymns. His daughters too are the 

riee^note Hindu temple. Adgiras is also one of the lo Prajapatis, 

“ Py., X. 184. I. ‘Agnipurana’, Ch. CLII. 

Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’, III. Ch. XXVII. 40-41 
*1, /H.fjpir§apancaratra’, VIH. 136, prescribes : “make a square, equal to the perimeter of 
the budAng after the ground has been made level as water or a mirror ” 

Isana-paddhati’ ibid ‘man’ is the yajamana, the patron (karaka) ; the depth of the 
foundation pit h^e is one pui-u§a’, as deep as the patron’s own maximum measure^. 

pi. 

1 -t. ^’^^tisthapaddhati’, quoted in ‘I^nasivagunideva-paddhati’, ib. f. The solid foundation 

Ralmirfl:; t. been preserved in Sirpur (near 

Raipur) C. P. below brick temples of the 7th— 8th century. They are built on hollow oblong 
cell foundations with slate stone walls. Near the level of the intended basement or floor of 

made to diminish by corbelling till the space is so small as to be 
covered by thick, .strong .slabs. The walls of the temple rise from^ levillenS of sVong 
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are deposited below the place where the right door jamb of the main entrance to 

the temple will be set up . . 

Five or nine 'bricks’ are thus laid down, one in the centre ot a square, the 
others®" in the cardinal and intermediate directions following the course of the sun 
(pradaksina) beginning from the east.®^ The3r must not be laid on the vulnerable 
\utal spots (marma).“ The shape of these first bricks is given variously, as 
square®" or rectangular that is a double square the thickness being one third or 
one fourth of the width®"; the latter type prevails. Their size varies with the 
size of the temple®". These bricks then are laid evenly and on one level, into the 
pit.®“ Then the pit should be filled up"" and above it, in course of constructing 
de base of the temple, the rite of Garbhadhana is to be performed and the ves.sel 
which holds the Seed and Germ of the Prasada is to be deposited on the ground, 
on the lowermost moulding (upana) or on the topmost moulding (prati) of the 
base,"' according to the status of the patron, whether he be a Brahmana, Ksatriya, 
or belongs to a lower caste. With the status of the donor thus embedded in 



1 






slabs which cover the cell foundation. The depth of the wall of the foundation cells is described 
as 25 feet ; its thickness being about 4 feet. (Cunningham, A. S. I. vol. VII. p. 172 f.). 

^Mayamata’, XII. iio-iii. Some say that the first bricks should be laid when two- 
fifths of the pit remain. 

‘Kasyapasilpa’, IV. 46, the first brick should be placed to the right of the door in Prasada 
and Mandapa. *ISna-paddhati^ 1 . c. sL 63, 

The rite is described in detail, in the Tsana-paddhati", 1. c. and in the ‘Brhatsamhita', 
LII. II 2 ; 'Vi§nudharmottara’, Ft. II. ch. XXIX. 78 f. (the '^laying of the stones’^ : 
‘silanyasa*). 

According to the ‘Vaikhanasagama’, ch. v., called Trathamasile§taka-vidhi’, (see how- 
ever ‘Br. Samh.’; ^Visnudharmottara,’ etc. 1 . c., see note 42. According to ‘Silparatna% 
XII. 26). 

‘Silparatna’, XII. 13. 

^Agnipurana’, XLI. 3, with 12 ang. width (this is the same as the width of the brick 
of the Vedic altar, p. 47). The vStone bricks measure i cubit (hasta). Angula is the width 
of the upper digit of the thumb, Tingalamata’, ch. IV. JISOA, vol. XL pp. 9-31, text and 
translation by P. C. Bagchi. 

For the very best, i,e. the very largest, temples the proportion of the 'first bricks^ is ': 
one cubit (24 ang.) long, 12 ang. wide and 8 high. 'Isana-paddhati', 1. c,, 64-65 ; 'Silparatna^ 
XII. 17-18. For the three other classes, the large, middle and least shrines, the height is one- 
fourth of the length ; 'Silparatna’, XII, 17-21 ; cf. 'Mayamata’, XII. 104 ; 'Isana-paddhati', 
1. c. 67-70, 

'Mayamata^ XII. 104, gives the width in a relative measure, i,e. equal to the receptacle 
of the Garbha. The 'Kamikagama', LI. 6, states that the width (vistara) varies from 
3 angulas to 30 afigulas increasing by i aiigula. 'Silparatna’, XII. 17-23, indicates sizes 
ranging from 8 to 38 angulas or from 9 to 39 angulas according to the proposed number of 
stories of the building and the 'Manasara", XII, 189-193, a size from 7-30 angulas, with an 
increment of 2 angulas. The latter text also admits rectangular shapes of smaller propor- 
tions than the double square. The standard proportion is the one indicated in note 27, and 
considerable latitude was given in the actual measures, according to the exigencies of particular 
buildings. 

Each is placed on the mouth of a 'treasure jar^ of copper ; 'I.P.^ 1. c. 71 f. 

After once more having been filled with water ; then the foundation should be packed 
W'ith stones or bricks ('LP.% 1. c., 71 f.). This is one method of laying the foundation. 

'I.P.', 1 . c., 73-74 ; 'Tantrasamuccaya', II. XII. 6, slightly different and with more 
detail ; ‘Mayamata^, XII. 107-110. 
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THE SUBSTANCES OF WHICH THE TEMPEE IS BUIET 


tlie temple, the intellectual level is indicated from which he begins his ascent. 
Above this base and this inbuilt distinction of ‘level’, the ascent is one and the 
same for all the castes. Those who are of no caste, the outcastes and the foreigners, 
the Mlecchas, they have no ground and footing within the body of the temple and 
their ascent is from the outside, performed by sight, a ‘darsana’ to which the 
highest point is visible from afar. The four castes in their hierarchy deposit the 
seed of the temple at a level which is appropriate to them. This distinction is 
made and remains within the base of the temple only, it does not proceed fuidher. 
Another reference to the status of the donor is given in the designation of the 
bricks. They are distinguished as male and female conforming with the sex of 
the donor, so that the approach to the identification is m_ore closely adjusted 
between patron or donor (karaka; yajamana) and his gift. 


‘I.P.’, 1 . c., 67-70 ; ‘Mayamata’, XII. 105-107 ; ‘Manasara’, XII, 194-195, moreover, 
distinguish neuter bricks. These distinctions are made according to the thickness of the 
bricks ; if bigger at the base, for instance, the brick is declared as female. Such slight 
variations in the standard shape of the bricks are welcomed as indicative of affinities. ‘Silpa- 
ratna’, XII. 16-17, advises male bricks for men, and female bricks for women donors, or also 
male bricks for either. ‘Mayamata’, XII. 105 f. distinguishes the sex of the bricks according 
to their even (m.) or odd (f.) number of afigulas, etc. 
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STONE 


“Istaka”, produced from what was offered (ista, S.B, VI. 1. 2. 22), m 
as the name not only for the brick but also for the stone or wood of which a temple 
is built. “For temples built of stone, the first “bricks” are of stone ; for shrines 
built of wood, they are of wood, or else earthen bricks are employed for all kinds 
of temples (Vimana)®®. By its symbolic significance the brick has precedence over 
stone and wood.“^ Stone is used as its substitute. The installation however of 
the first stone (adharasila) has its own rite, too. 

Stone temples have no place in Vedic rites. Their altars were brick piles 
and embodied metaphysical knowledge. The Svayamatrnna, the naturally per- 
forated “bricks” in the centre of the Agni (S.B. VIIT. 7. 3. 13; VIII. 7. 4. 1), 
were most probably a special kind of stone. Sheds (sala) connected with the 
sacrifice and built of wooden or bamboo posts, beams, a roof ridge (vamsa) and 
mats, had accessory importance. ““ Wood and tree are symbols in their own right. 
Their form has retained its integrity in the Hindu temple even where their 
substance has been substituted by other more lasting materials, such as brick 
and stone. 

The rites of laying the first stone are largely in imitation of those of the 
laying of the first bricks ; the rites connected with "the quarrying and the carriage 
of the stone are akin to the rites of felling the tree and transferring it to its 
destination. Stone, employed in India, as elsewhere from the stone age for sacred 
purposes,^® has taken the place of brick and wood in the building of many temples. 
Where it has not retained the logic of its own form, it has also taken over the 
meaning of their substance. To judge from preserved monuments, stone, — the 
prism, the rectangle and the square — remained in its own pristine architectural form, 
for several centuries after the temple of aboriginal prototype, the stone dolmen, 
in worship to this day amongst the Gonds” in central India, in the south of India,’* 
and elsewhere, had been given relatively large size and careful workmanship. 
The earliest preserved temples of this type date from about 400 A.D., especially 


” ‘Hayasirsapancaratra’, XI. 234; ‘Silparataa’, XII. 14-15; ‘Kasyapasilpa’, IV. 19 
advise stone for the foundation of mixed bri®k and pone buildings. 

” In domestic architecture, wood and light wood.- (bamboo), etc., were at least made as 
much use of as clay and bricks. . ■ 

” ‘Satapatha Brahmapa', III. i. i. 6 ; Sayapa, on ‘Taitt. Satnh.’ I. 2. i. 

Dolmen, etc., see Part V. 

” P. C. Mukherji, ‘Report on the Antiquities in the District of Lalitpur, Roorkee, 1899. 

38 “Often a large rough stone with no carving on it is stuck up and serves for shrine 
and image alike,” Whitehead, ‘The Village Gods of South India’, p. 35. The shrine of 
Poleramma, ib. PI. XV. has one large flat stone, its roof, supported by several upright flat 
stones and is practically a dolmen ; Pis. V. and VI., ib. are further varieties of the Dolmen 
type ; the monolithic uprights are replaced by courses of smaller stones (Pi. V). The shrine 
of Poshamma, PI. IX,, is a more complex temple of this type, a hollow cube, with a separate 
door frame, and a number of large flat stone slabs are laid in the shape of a recessed pyramid 
on top of the flat roof. It is surmounted by a finial. See Part V, notes 53, 55. 
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STONE 

Their unadorned walls consist of a few courses of relatively 
level beds and joined without mortar; their roof of stone 

onwards, the time of the compilation of _the 
icture, stone is one of the accepted nmteuals. 
ical and partly analogous to that of the bricks, 
consideration is given to its own nature. 

^. v x, 5-18) speaks of the Brahmasila, the Brahma- 
The Brahma-stone forms part of the support 

ch XXIX. 78), describes the laying of the 
r should be placed in the _ centre of the 
tones, anointed and covered with cloth should 
the sun, and beginning from the noith-east. 

) describes the laying down of the stones . 
The ‘Vaikhanasagama’ (V) regards the four 
lid be laid in the 4 directions beginning from 


in central India 
large stones dressed to 
is flat. 

From the sixth century A.D 
earliest preserved treatises on 
It has its ritual which is parth 
a well defined destination, ant 

The ‘Matsyapurana’ (CC 
stone, and its consecration 
(adhara), of the temple to be built. 

The ‘Visnudharmottara’ (Pt. . 
first stone (silanyasa). A stone 
Vastumanclala of 64 squares and tin 
be laid down, following the course < 
The ‘Brhat Samhita’, LII. 112 a 
they ore to be known as goddesses 
stones as the four Vedas. They si 
the East. 


n the sacred buildings and their 
uries B. C. respectively. \ _ 
the solid stone fence unearthed in 
Vasudeva — only its brick founda- 
ith the inscription of Heliodoros, of 
1913-14, Pt. I.). These 
of the Buddhist Stupa of 
a rectangular slab 
Saiici, Barhut, etc. are 


Brick and also stone were used and are preservea . 
accessory parts, in the third, and the second and first cen 
Lithic in its construction and not only in its substance is 
Be.snagar, Bhopal. It belonged to an “Uttama Prasad - 

tioB exists — of whicli also the Garuda stone pillar w aqtat? mr'z ia 

Dion and an inhabitant of Taxila, formed part (see also ASIAR, 191.V14 
relics date from the and century B.C. The balustrade of the_ terrace o. 

S: if tS viVs'wWe No traco of this temple is left CEpigraph.s 

XXII D 204) says- “This ‘pujasila-prakara’, enclosing wall, round the stone |OD]ecr; 

fence consists of large stone slabs 1 8 of friinta temples in central India 

are the perforated screens or windows set into the walls of Gupta temples m 

jope one s^ahs of 

maya prasada) as one of Surya., the Sun. ^ i hi 

A detailed study of the qualities of specific stones, their tmi cs, e 

to the V. D., 1. d. 
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The relation of the stone and the brick in the rites of laying the foundation of 
the temple is multiple. Where the stones are considered altogether as ‘brick’ 
or their substitutes, the mantras by which they are invoked are the same; the 
stone“bncks may be relatively larger than the earthen ones. ‘I’hv. ritual stone 
foundation is always laid in the centre of the pit in accordance with the central 
stmcture and symbolism itself of the Vedic Agni. The ritual brick ‘foundation’ 
however is below the door-jamb, it underlies and pre-faces its vertical direction. 

There are thus two distinct foundation rites of the stone buildings ; either of 
them is performed in the centre of the pit. The one is based on the Adharasila, 
the support given by the first stone, to the total structure. Its symbolism 
proceeds in the vertical, from the Omphalos or Nabhi, which here appears as 

Adharasila. . „ 

The other rite follows closely that of the laying of the first bricks. There 
the stones or bricks are spread out horizontally and demarcate a square. Above 
this ‘altar’, in the case of actual bricks, the Garbhapatra, the vessel which holds 
the Garbha, is immured in the building. 

The rites of the central stone foundation are indicated in the relatively early 
texts, such as the ‘Matsyapurana’ and the ‘Visnudharmottara’. They are 
described explicitly in later texts.** 

In the middle of the foundation pit*' and after threefourth of it has been 
filled, the Adharasila is laid down. According to the ‘Tantrasamuccaya’ I. ch. I. 
74-89, and the ‘Silparatna’,_X. 6-13, a treasure jar (nidhikalasa)*'’ made of stone 
or copper is placed on the Adharasila ; on the jar a stone lotus is placed, on the 
stone lotus a stone tortoise, on the stone tortoise a silver lotus and on it a silver 
tortoise, on the silver tortoise a gold lotus and on it a gold tortoise. From there 
a funnel shaped tube, the Yoganala, made of copper leads up to the plinth 
(janman; ‘Silparatna’, 1. c.) or to its lowermost moulding (upana; ‘Tantra- 
samuccaya’, I.C.). In the treasure jar is invoked Bhuvanesi as Greatest 8akti, 
Holder of the Asana, the seat or foundation of the temple.*'’ The several symbols 
strung together in the vertical direction illustrate the meaning expressed in 
words : the sun strings these worlds to himself on a thread of his rays (S.B. VII. 
3. 2. 13). The hierarchy of existence is shown here by the different substances 


‘Haya&§apaficaratra’, VIII. 141-42. “a stone or brick of good quality should be placed 
in each of the 4 directions.” 

“ To this day, the foundation rite is called in Amritsar for instance, ‘sila-sthapan’ the 
setting up of the stone (‘Indian Antiquary’, vol. XXXVIII. p. 122 f.). 

‘Tantrasamuccaya’, I. ch. I. 89, states clearly that the position in the middle of the 
pit, where the first stone, the support of the building is to be laid, is altogether distinct from 
the plot assigned to the first bricks ; in all the texts unanimously this is to the right side of 
the door of the temple, below the door jamb. The ‘first* stone’ is laid on one level (that is 
when three-fourths of the pit are again filled) with the first bricks. 

In the ‘Vi§pudharmottara’, the jar is prescribed to be of stone only. Copper-jars are 
prescribed in the rite of the first bricks, in the ‘l^inapaddhati’,. 1. c., and elsewhere. 

" During excavation at Gokul, near Mahasthan, Bogra, Bengal, the Adharasila of the 
temple was found in the centre of the structure. It is a stone slab with 12 small holes and 
a bigger hole in the centre ; in the central hole was a rectangular piece of gold embossed 
with the figure of a bull. The stone slab lay four brick courses below the level of the inner- 
most central pit. ASIAR. 1935-36, p. 67. 
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is firmly establislied the vertical order. The P.^ototype of this ot vertical 

symbolism was built into tbe Fire Altar (S.B. VI. 2. 3. 1-5). In Hindu inwaid 
worship (antaryaga, inner sacrifice) this vertical symbolism is present in the 
meditation called Pithapuja, the worship of the ‘basis or support . 

In the centre of the ^atman’ or body of the Fire altar above the bundle o 
grass, which was the first ‘istaka’ or ‘‘brick’”" of the first layer the priest 
(Adhvaryu) placed a lotus leaf, a golden disc, a golden man and on go-den inan 
the first naturally perforated ‘brick’ (svayam-atrnna) or self-holed stone; at a 
prescribed distance to the east of the centre, he set down a living tortoise on lotus 
flowers, so that it faces the golden man. The lower shell of the tortoise repieseiis 
this terrestrial world and. the upper shell is the air world (antariksa) Vii. 

5 1, 2). In the foundation of the temple, the stone tortoise too has to be set down 
first by the side of the treasure jar and then only is it placed on that jar and above 

the lotus. _ . c 1 1 

No golden man forms part of the symbols in the foundation of the temple. 
His identity is absorbed in the yastupurusa. The place of the golden Purusa is 
now occupied by the Vase, full of power (sakti). ^ 

This means a transfer of spiritual_levels;_no golden disc— the sun’s orb--is 
placed below the vase; it rests on the Adharasila which is not round but square, 
Ld not of gold but of stone. Above the Sakti-vase is placed the lotus made of 
stone an unfolding of all the possibilities such as are in the Adharasila, and on it 
reste’tS stone tortoise, who £ Visnn“, the stabiUty” of tins world. Sakt, and 
Vismi are part of the ‘support’ of the temple; and stability is exemplified in ti 
three superimposed regions of the earth-world the air-world and heaven by the 
stone lotus and tortoise, the silver lotus and tortoise and finally their_ 
replicas. This picture of stability in the hierarchy of the worlds is led into the 
visible temple, built above ground, by the Yoganala, the funnel shaped tube witl 
its wider opening at. the bottom."" 

The symbols of the Adhara, the support, refer to these worlds of existence 
and not to that world which is beyond manifestation above the golden disc oi 

the Sun immured in the Fire Altar."* _ , 

The Adharasila occupies the central place in the site which will be coverec 


1 stones (S.B. VIII. 7- 3- i3 j iQ > VIII. 7. 4- i-)« 
rst on the golden man in the centre of the bottom 
. .hw .Ikd the caitre of the completed 

the holes being intended to aSord to the sacnficer 


The Svayamatpniia, or self -perforated stones (o.o. viii. 7. 
in this vertical sequence : the first on the golden man 
:_i the centre of the third layer, the third upon 

They represent the 3 worlds, t.... ^ n tsi: 

" ^ ' _ ^ to the highest regions ; SBE. Vol. XL,!, p. iSS- 

the Great- Yoga-base (Mahayoga-pi^a) is realized as consisting in 
•Sakti, Mulaprakirti, Adikurma, Adivaraha and Ananta.^ - 

.1 in the Agni is called a brick (i§taka). The s ‘i^takas’ of the first 

,^L l'. 79^ TsanaSvagurudevapaddhati’, III. ch. V. 9 ; 'Vi§iju- 

XII. 82-88. 

‘Katha Upani§ad’, I. 14. 

I. ch. I. 80. 

Re. the symbol Amalaka see Pt. VIII. 


are placed 
layer, the second in 
fifth layer. . 

(represented by the golden man) a passage 
« In the Pitha-puja_t’_. 
vertical sequence of Adhara- 
Any unit laid down 
‘cit’ or layer are given in C 
‘Tantrasamuccaya’, 
saiphita' 

Prati§tha. 

‘Tantrasamuccaya’, 
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by the building of the temple*®. In the Fire Altar, this central jplace is the site 
of the navel (nabhi) of the Uttaravedi. In its own position the Adharasila is the 
omphalos or ‘nabhi’ of the temple which is the concrete form (mhrti) of universal 

manifestation.®* . _ 

In certain instances both the rites are performed, the rite of the Adharasila, 

■ ' _ ' [g the first bricks. The stone foundation 
the following night the laying of the first bricks, 
door takes place {‘Tantrasamuccaya’, I. ch. I. 81-82). The all 

le, is made 

levels, according to the status of the donor of 


the stone support, and the rite of la^ng 
rite is enacted separately : in i' 

south of the main t — ,, , . . 

important deposition of the Garbha, the Seed and Germ of^ the tempi 
above the first bricks on varying ’ 
the temple.*’’ 

That the name of the First Brick, Adyestaka or Pratharnestaka is extended 
also to the first stone, etc. shows the rite of depositing the bricks to be the more 
comprehensive dne. In this way, the foundation rite of a temple, built of any 
substance can be performed as Istaka-nyasa. When the vSilanyasa is performed 
as Istaka-nyasa, jvhen the first stones are laid alike to the first bricks, a stone jar 
is deposited in the centre and the stones are laid in the corners of the square with 
the invocation which is that of the Earth in its fulness, and of the bricks ; “O 
Nanda, O Vasistha, gladden with wealth and progeny ; 0 Jaya, bearer of victory, 
0 goddess, bring thou victory. O Purna, thou fulfilled one, daughter of Angiras, 
make me one with all desires fulfilled; 6 Bhadra, daughter of Kasyapa render my 
mind gentle. O ye, endowed with all seeds, full of all gems and plants, Rucira, 
Nandana, Nanda, Vasistha, take your pleasure here. O divine daughter of 
Prajapati, thou square one (caturasra)'® and handsome in all parts, Mahimaya, 
Subhaga, Suvrata, Bhadra, Kasyapi, take your pleasure in this building. O 
Bhargavi, honoured by great teachers (acarya), decorated with perfumes and 
garlands, benefactress of the woidd, take your pleasure in this building. O thou 
Perfect one, perfectly proportioned, with beautiful eyes, daughter of Angiras, 
bestow (on us) the desired (blessings). I now instal thee (pratistha)” 
(‘Visnudharmottara’, Pt. II. ch. XXIX. 84-89)*®. With many names and as 


The proportions of the several parts of the Aclhara ate ^ from the height of the 
pillar of the temple, according to ‘Tantrasamuccaya', II. XIL ‘Silparatna’, X. 6-13. In 

the later text, the added height of Kalasa, Padma, Kutnia and Yoganala (jar, lotus, tortoivSe and 
tube) would he below one-half of the height of the pillar of the temple to be built ; and the whole 
Htha, according to ib. X. 7, would ,be about three quarters of the height of the pillar of the 
building. . _ 

The square Adharasila has a depression in its centre {‘Tantrasamuccaya' I. I. 74) wherein 
grain is deposited and on it the Nidhikalasa, the treasure jar. 

The place of the Adharasila should thus lie along the vertical axis which is laid through 
the centre of the Biahmasthana. There, Brahma is beheld on the navel-cord (nabhi-siitra) of 
Vastu-purusa [Vi^nii-Narayana] (‘Kasyapasilpa', II. 24). 

According to ‘Mayauiata', XII. 104, the First Bricks should have a width equal to that 
of the Garbha, and should be twice as long and half as thick {cf. note 28). 

‘Caturagra*, in the text. 

There are variations in the mantra, in the different versions. ‘PlayaSr^apancaratra', XII. 
290-294 ;/B|:hat Saiphita', I/II. 112 ; ‘Vaj. S.', XX. 9. XI. 44. (Kanva recession). The first 
^oka of this mantra is the invocation of the Earth in the rite of Garbhadhana ; cf. ‘I&iasiva- 
gurudevapaddhati', III. ch. XXVII, and ‘Vi^pusamhita', XIII. 43 £., in slightly different 
versions. It is omitted from the ‘Visnudharmottara'. 





STONE 


^^aiipliter of Praiapati/” the lord ot creation, ana as ^ 

her wealth and perfection, is invoked in this ^ 

is no vertical symbolism of the centre here as that of the Fire altar 

Adharasila of the rites; they differ from the vertical 

rite of installation in the centre of the pit of the _teinple 
mtre of the Vedic altar. The symbolism in the vertical ot 


Stone, as a s 
symbolism of its 

tSrSmSSon is "understood in the Hindu temple as the realm of Sakti and Visnu, 
the sertof the supporting Energy and Stabhity below 

Purusa. Stone takes its place in the tradition; it is in the very centre ot tl 

site j * 

Stone declares the -Mayamata- (XV. 78) shonld he used tor ““li 

allowed to Brahmanas, Ksatriyas and heretics (E«^aydm) *>" 

i’t for Vaisvas, and Sudras. Once more (XXV. 186-87)), the Mayamata says . 
stone or wwd are fit for gods, Brahmanas, kings and hermits (asramin) ; stone . 

®^£;SSr“^ifiof5stcne in the foundation rite has its prototype in the 
position of the central substances in the Vedic Agni, such as the Svayamatrnna 
“bricks”, themselves of stone. , r . 1 , • 

Anart from this, hermits and ascetics had chosen stone and rocks for thmr 
retreat^ f'Arthasastra’ XIII. 2). Heretics, such as the Buddhists and Jains 
enlarged and embellisWd those retreats into rock cut monasteries and teAples. 
The Hindus too carved and hollowed the living rock into cave temples though with 
some rSSncT the earliest cave sanctuary, in Udayagiri in Central Inja dates 
from about 400 A D. only. The ‘Visnudharmottara’ refers to the installation of 
toSes^huMy in eJas." Of rock cut temples the later texts have but little 

“stone when quarried and cut is an enduring and noble material, fit for gods 
nriests and the ruling classes. It is “100 times more meritorious to give a brick 
FemS thl thatched temple; IB, OOO^ti^^^^^^ 

a brick temole” (‘Mahanirvana Tantra’, XIII. 24, 25). The Mayamata maJces 
stone bevond the reach of the lower castes. The attitude of the Visnudharmottara 
is differLt. White stones are assigned there to the Brahmapas, red ones to the 
Ksatriyas yellow to the Vaisyas and black ones to the Sndras (Pt. IIL c . . ), 

in cx”rimkation of the colour of the soil as it is fit lor the respective castes. 


-K-awana is Praiapati : Vasistha, Bhrgu and Afigiras are Prajapatis. 

A legend tells 0/ the- connection of sacred cave and temple, although in this partimilar 

Wend tells of Yogis who performed austerities in the local caves at Devarakonda and 
how'^LfyoS is" kmgas by the 

of Kashmir who had come there and was giving up his life for a do -K^notesvara the 

into a Linga. The Brahmanas erected a temple ^^^ 7 * Southern Circle’ G O. 

Dove-Lord, as Sivi had given up his life for a dove (A Rea, Report, bouthern circle , 

No ^ 82 . iS 8 q ; ‘ASI., Southern Circle’, Report 1917-18, p. 34)* 
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Accordingly also, white clav should be used for bricks for Brahmanas and so on 
(ib. Pt. III. ch. XCI. 1). 

Stone as part of the earth shares in the rites due to it ; building stones however 
are quarried, taken from the earth by force, they have been rent from their living 
context like the trees which are felled for their wood. So the Sthapati and 
astrologer go to the quarry or to the forest and propitiate in the same manner the 
spirits who live in stones, all the gods, Yaksas, Vidyadharas, Raksasas, Pisacas, 
Nagas, Gandharvas and the eighteen Ganas” (‘Vaikhanasagama’, X.), and those 
who live in the trees (‘Visnudharmottara’, Part III. ch; LXXXIX. 13 f) with the 
i-equest to change their abode and depart quickly (‘Vaikhanasagama’, ch. X.). 
With similar words, and also with offerings, the spirits who reside in the soil are 
requested to leave before building is begun (‘Brhat Sarnhita’, LVIII. 9-11; 
‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’, III. ch. XXVI. 73-74). This is done whenever a 
part of this earth is taken possession of and converted by the art of man into the 
residence of his God. 

“Let goblins, godlings and gnomes (guhyaka) depart, O tree, may Soma, the 
Moon, grant you further strength. Luck to you, sons of the earth, gods, and 
gnomes. I shall do this work (so please) change your habitations.’’ This incan- 
tation precedes the felling of the tree in the ‘Mayamata’ (XV. 89-90). At this 
moment the ‘Bhavisya Purana’ (CXXXI. 33) addresses the tree directly as ‘God 
of gods’, after having consoled the tree : “O tree, go to the temple of the gods for 
the benefit of all the tree world. There you shall remain safe from the wood 
cutter’s axe and from fire’’. “You wdll obtain the position of a God and people 
will worship you’’ (ib. 27-29). Then the tree is brought to the workshed and 
kept there for six months (‘Mayamata’, XV. 103-104). The wounds made by 
the axe are healed by the honey of the words and by the hone}?’ which has also 
been smeared on the axe (V.D. Pt. II. ch. XXIX. 48-49). Magical kno-wledge 
is combined with practical experience which requires that the wood of the tree 
should be seasoned so as to be fit for building and carving. Correspondingly, 
various tests are applied to the stone before it is quairied by which its suitability 
for building temples and making images becomes known. 

Stone, severed from the rock, taken from its site, is transformed in its nature, 
alike to the wood, when it becomes the substance of which the temple is built, 
imbued as are the bricks, with its indwelling Essence. The single courses of the 
stones of the temple have the height of the respective mouldings, reglets, etc. 

Stone, in its natural site, the living rock, is also made to hold sanctuaries 
and to simulate stupendous temples, such as the Kailasanatha Temple at Elura 
(Hyderabad) of the eighth century and the smaller, rock cut shrines of different 
t^es at Mamallapuram (near Madras) in the seventh century and at Kalugumalai 
(Tinnevelly District, in the extreme south of India) in the eleventh century, at 
a time when the rock cut Buddhist Caitya halls and Viharas had fulfilled their 
purpose and evolution and the Jain excavations (Indra Sabha at Elura) had kept 
pace with the rock cutting activities of Buddhists and Hindus. 

Btit for a brief mention of the caves where, particularly installations should 
made for Eie denizens of heaven are present at these places’’ (‘Visnu- 
dharmottara , III. XCIIL 27-28), Vastusastra designates these secret (guha) places 
^ Layana, when they are rock-cut temples (‘Samaranganasutradhara’, LIX. 236). 
ese, in their transformation by art, are stations of a ^return to nature^ S 5 ^nibolic 
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of man’s return to his original state and higher Self ; the devotee enters theni as 
places of release equal to the stractural temples with their transubstantiated walls. 
The cutting and entry into the living rock would thus re-instate man m that 
integrity from which he had departed and fallen since the Krta Yuga, the Perfect 
age, when he lived in the hills at peace with himself. 



WOOD 


The death of the tree, clay or stone is effected in darkness^, the tree has to 
be felled in the evening (‘Visnudharmottara’, III. ch. DXXXIX. 13-15) and when 
the night draws towards dawn, the spirits of the soil leave the field which is to be 
converted into the site of the temple { Isanasivagumdevapaddhati , III. ch. XXVI. 
74f). 

Having been made dead to their natural selves, with the spirits who animated 
them once departed for good, clay, stone and wood are freed from their former 
associations. These were specially felt by the ancients in front of the trees for 
man and tree are closely connected in their life and fate. Not only in Paradise 
does a tree play its part in the fall of man ; the Puranas, ‘Brahmanda’ and ‘Vayu’, 
tell the story of the fall of man, through the ages, after the Krta Yuga, the Perfect 
age, from the Treta Yuga, when trees appeared for the first time and housed 

In the Krta Yuga, people lived on mountains or on the sea-side. They had 
no houses and no grief. They moved about freely, glad at heart and none hurt 
the other for they had what they wanted. They achieved their desires by thinking 
about them. Whatever they desired came out of the surface of the earth. In the 
course of time, however, they diminished in inner stature and grew cart of this age 
of wisdom and contemplation; this process brought them into the Treta Yuga. 
Now their decreased thought-power was made up by the first rain that fell and it 
was compensated by the trees which now appeared and whence they obtained all 
kinds of enjoyments and useful things. The trees were called “houses” (grha) 
and they were like houses. There the people lived without effort and without 
want; yet passion and greed (raga-lobha; ‘Vayu Purana’) arose in them and the 
house-tree vanished. Then only did the people begin to think again and once 
more the trees sprung up. Again the people became greedy seizing even the trees 
for themselves; in respons'e to their greed and its satisfaction, the other pairs of 
opposites also came into existence, scorching heat and piercing cold, etc. Now 
men were compelled from outside to protect themselves even further and they 
began to build houses, exactly like the trees,, but in their own measure. _ 

Units of measurement, such as the width or digit of the finger or cubit (angula, 
hasta, etc.) came into use from that time and the houses retained what had belonged 
to the trees, the ‘branches’ (sakha) and the name.*^ In this story of man’s fall 


“ R. Guenon, ‘De la Mort Initiatique’, fi.T. i 934 i P- i 74 ; “Every change of state is accom- 
plished in darkness”. 

The following is a resumd of the version of the ‘Brahinanda Pnrana', I. ch. VII. 46-83. 
The account of the ‘Vayu Purana' ch. XLV. 11-50 differs in details. 

®^The account winds up with a popular etymology,— deriving the word *sala', hall, from 
"sakha', branch. Sakha is however the name for door-jamb ("Brhat Sarrihita', LII. 26. comm.) 
— and with a happy end saying that as the people felt happy in the big buddings, these were 
called Pxasada. This popular etymology of Prasada is also given in the "Isanasivagiirudeva- 
paddhati', III. ch. XXVIII. 1-2. "Trasadas please (prasidanti)”, and copied from there, in 
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THE HINDU TEMPLE 


Being is in the midst of it. The Skambha Hymn of the Atharvaveda (X. 7. 1-3) 
says : “Skambha bears these three worlds, the earth and the sky; Skambha bears 
the wide atmosphere, Skambha bears the six vast regions and has pervaded this 
entire universe’’. The Skambha is “the Great Being in the midst of the world’’ 
“to whom all the gods are joined as the branches around the trunk of the tree.’’ 
In the same sense a twelfth century inscription® V says of a high temple of 
Pradyumnesvara that it is like to the trunk (of a tree) whose branches are the 
cardinal regions and which is plated in the middle of the great Ocean (of air which 
is held above us) by the vault of heaven. It is the .sole pillar upholding the 
House of the Three worlds. In this its supreme aspect, woc^ is the substance of 
the principial Essence.’® This world tree is the tree of life. Its stem passes 
through the centre of all life, of every state of being; from it they ramify; at the 
top of this tree is the sun, its fruit. In this tree all the birds make their nest as 
man did when he still lived near the age of Truth, the Perfect age, the Satya or 
Krta Yuga, when the tree witnesses his gradual estrangement and still supports 
him as tree of knowledge. 

Wood which has in the Skambha its prototype, makes construction easy ; it 
serves as support and cover ; its employment is the building which admits space 
in its interior or encloses space, and not the compact monument. Wooden temples, 
as represented in the carvings of Barhut, about 100 B.C. and as described in the 
‘Samarahganasutradhara’ (ch. XLIX), after 1000 A. D., are ‘hall temples’ ; 
pillars support their roofs or ceilings, (see Pt. VII). The bulk of the timber on 
the other hand lends itself to being carved, to being cut into. Accordingly the 
temple is an image of the macrocosm, as shaped from that primordial wood which 
is Brahman.” The open pillared wooden temple having no walls has also no 
compact bulk; like a sculpture intricately undercut and carved in the round it 
is as if taken from the wood of the World Tree. Congenital with this vision is 
the practice of cutting temples and other buildings and sculptures out of the living 
rock. The living rock in its substance is likened to the bulk of that wood. 

The priority of evolved wooden forms to other highly complex types of 
constructive building in Indian architecture is common knowledge.” The most 
natural wooden form is the arch, particularly of light woods, such as bamboo, 
bushes and branches; distinct from brick and stone, the wood of bamboo grasses 
and of branches is pliable. While the heavy wooden log or the stem of the tree 
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Deopara inscription of Vijayasena/ ‘Ep. Ind/ vol. I,, extracts following the translation 
by P* Mus, op. cit., BEFEO. XXXII. p. 413. 

It is as All-pervading Tree, that the tree is worshipped as god of gods, used as substance 
for the images of gods (*Bhavi§ya Pumna^ CXXXI. 33) before the special tree is felled for 
the carving of the image. The timber is then brought to the workshed and allowed to becoine 
seasoned during 8, 5 or 3 months according to the variety which is used (/Isaiiapaddhati', IV. 
XXXIII. 34). 

RV. I, 20. a. The work of the Rbhus, the artists of the gods, is compared with that 
of a carpenter, Tak§aka (from thh root ‘tak^’) ; they unite mind (manas) and word (\Tik), — either 
of them hewn out of the Brahman-wood. 

The scarf jointing of the coping and the tenons of the uprights of the stone railings 
set up by Buddhist and Jains in the centuries before and after the beginning of the Christian 
era.^ Pahjara, the ^cage* originally of plaited bamboo strips, remains a technical term for a 
miniature shape of a building (anukaya) in brick architecture and stone bonding (Part VII). 
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THE HINDU TEMPLE 


Before the work is begun, the axe, the line, the hammers and all the other 
instruments are worshipped with incense, flowers and unhusked rice (‘Visnu- 
dharmottara’, Pt. Ill, ch. XC, 29; ‘Samarahganasutradhara’, XXXVII. ’28). 
This makes them fit to perform the task in the hands of the competent craftsmen 
ready for the inspired moment of action. 
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brick are often combined in one and the same tructure, stone in the lower parts 
and brick above, a practice found not only im-iouth Indian temples, but also in 


1-15, among the ‘early’ texts, ^ve the ingredients of the various kinds of Vajralepa which 
were used in stone and brick buildings. Vajralepa formed also the ground for wall paintings ; 
this is described in detail in the ‘Manasollasa’ or ‘Abhila§itartha Cintamam’, a compendium 
compiled in the twelfth century. 

Four and five recipes respectively of the preparation and ingredients of Vajralepa are given 
in the ‘Brhat Sarnhita’ and in the ‘Vi^pudharmottara’. Two of the preparations are purely 
vegetable,’ one consists of animalic glue and vegetable substance, the fourth contains metallic 
substances and into the fifth (V. Dh. l.c., lo-ii) a concoction from cowhides, etc., and lime 
has been mixed. 

These different kinds of Vajralepa, the ‘adamantine glue’, are used for external application, 
on stone and brick buildings, according to both the early texts. V. Dh. ib., 12-13, indicates 
that these mixtures are also used for cementing the stones or burnt bricks of the buildings. 

Ill the ‘Manasollasa’, II, iii, i, 132-40 (Cf. also the ‘Narada Silpa Sastra’ of which two 
chapters on painting are translated by V. Raghavan, /fSOd, Vol. Ill, p. 19 f-)> the walls, to 
which lime pla,ster (sudha) has been applied should then be coated with a paste of bid^glue 
mixed w'ith white earth (kaolin ?) in three layers, and above it another final coat of the same 
paste mixed with powdered conch, etc. This passage clearly shows that the ‘adamantine glue 
coating’ or ‘plaster’ the Vajralepa, is applied in several thin coats above the lime plaster, 
Sudha. The final coat of Vajralepa, when completely dry, forms the gxound of wall paintings. 
The ‘Manasollasa’ describes as further use of the Vajralepa that it is mixed with all colours. 
In that case, the glue of the boiled buffalo skin is collected on small sticks and allowed to 
harden. It is then put in an earthen pot with water and melted. This pure glue is to be mixed 
with the respective pigments. It is thus a tempered medium, for painting on the Vajralepa- 
ground (the reference in V. Dh. Ill, Ch. XL, to a decoction of hides, may imply this too). 

The wall paintings, according to the ‘Vi§nudharmottara’, 1 . c., are executed on plaster. 
The plaster there, in the main, consists of bricks, variously powdered, mixed with clay and 
carefully prepared with gum resin, bees wax, liquorice, molasses, ‘mudga’ bean and other 
vegetable substances. Sand, etc., has to be added in due proportion ; the mixture is allowed 
to consolidate for one month, and is then applied to the wall and left to dry. If this dry plaster 
is not perfectly smooth, it is coated with clay plaster mixed with resin and oil which is carefully 
smoothed and polished. On this dry, smooth wall the paintings are produced acc. to Ch. XL, 
Pt. Ill, of the ‘Vi§:pudharmottara’. 

The kinds of glue Vajralepa, given ib., Ch. XCII, are not referred to in connection with 
. the preparation of the ground of the wall paintings wdiich is a brick and clay plaster with a 
certain amount of resinous and viscous substances in its fabric. 

The ‘Silparatna’, XIV, 5S-75, describes different kinds of lime plaster, mainly from 
powdered, etc., gravel but also of powdered shell and with a proportion of sand to which 
the followdng liquids are added : the sap of various milky trees, Asvattha, Butea Frondosa, 
Kadamba, Myrobalan and Mango-juice, or curd, milk, cocoanut water, ghee, as w’ell as ripe 
bananas, pulse, rice gruel, etc., according to the different types or desired qualities of the 
plaster. Last of these varieties of plaster, Vajralepa is described. 100 parts are lime, 2 parts 
resin (karala), and small quantities of ghee, bananas, cocoanut-water, pulse, Asvattha sap 
and jaggery. Re. Vajralepa, a buffalo hide glue, see Ch. on Painting, ib. XLVI. 131-2. 
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Vajralepa acc. to the ^Silparatna" XIV, 75, is a high grade lime plaster with two per cent, 
resin in its composition, and other binding and adhesive substance. The term Vajralepa 
denotes a special kind of plaster used in buildings ; in wall paintings however it is a glue- 
coating and glue medium (see above, and ^Silparatna^ Ch. 64*% Trans. Coomaraswaiiiy ; 
cf. infra), 

Coomaraswamy, ‘Indian Architectural Terms^ JAOS, Vol. 48, p. 263, says of Vajralepa, 
the adamantine medium, that it is actually glue. It should be distinguished from Sudha, 
plaster. This is correct, but when various glue-substances are mixed with the plaster, the 
\vdioie mixture is also called Vajralepa. 
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tlie Deccan as in the Xempk it Kokamthan, Alimednagar.'® On the super- 
structure of this temple the fig. , e-symbols are cut or formed in the plaster only, 
while the carvings on the Kail^knatha Temple at Conjeeveram are of stone with 
their ornaments and lesser details carved in plaster/' The calm, radiance of the 
white temples is extolled in inscriptions/® In this whiteness, it appears, their 
‘sattvika’ quality, their conformity with the pure Essence (sat), shone forth. 
This luminous splendour corresponds to the ascending tendency within the ‘sattva 
guna’, which is expressed by the vertical of the high superstructure of the temples 
and the total disposition of their mass. From the broad base they are built up 
towards the high point in the centre above even their mountainous superstructure 
or Sikhara. 

Bricks and stone are frequently combined in one and the same building. The 
body of the temple is of brick and the door frame of stone,®" or the body of the 
temple is of stone and the superstructure of brick, or in a single architectural 
relief panel, the major part is stone and it is completed in brick on one side.®® 
These varied combinations, for reasons of added strength or decreased weight or 
for the sake of expediency, are due to the relation of the craftsman to his work and 
towards the means of making it. Once he has taken the stone for instance from 


Various recipes for producing an ‘adamantine plaster’ were used in the millennium, from 
the ‘Brhat Samhita’ and ‘Vi§nudharmottara’ to the ‘Silparatna’ in different parts of India. 
Lime plaster particularly described in the ‘Silparatna’, the ‘Manasollasa’, and the ‘Isanaava- 
gurudevapaddhati’, IV, Ch. XXXIII, 66-69, — ‘Vajrabaddha’, an adamantine plaster used as 
ground for paintings,— -South Indian text books, is also briefly mentioned in ‘V. Dh.’ Ill, 
Ch. XCI, 15, as Sudhasila, where its use is advised in temples, but not in houses. The same 
chapter (14) speaks of Vajralepa which is described in detail in the following chapter, as 
cementing material for baked bricks and stones, whereas mud cement is prescribed for unbaked 
bricks. Re. plaster, cement and the ground of wall paintings, see also ‘Mayamata’, XVIII, 
92 — 115. 

’■* Cousens, ‘Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan’, op. cit., p. 50. The walls are of stone, the 
Sikhara or superstructure is of brick. The carvings in stone are overlaid with plaster ; in the 
brick portion, the carving is solely in plaster. 

” Carving in plaster, and also in terracotta gives precision and dignity to these substances ; 
cf. the carved bricks of brick temples from the Gupta Age (Deogarh, Paharpur, etc.) to those 
of the nineteenth century in Bengal. 

“The temple resembling a mountain shines white.” Mandasor (in Lata) Inscr., 
A.D. 473-74, line 16, ‘Indian Antiquary’, Vol. XV, p. 196. This temple was consecrated to 
Surya. 

An inscription from the Lakgmana Temple, Khajuraho, dated in the Vikrama year loii, 
or 954 A.D., praises this temple in verse 42 as a “charming, splendid house of Vi§^m which 
rivals the peaks of the mountains of snow” ; ‘Epigraphia Indica’, Vol. I, p. 121. — ^An inscription 
of the early 13th century speaks of repairs to all the temples in the city. They were also made 
resplendent by being newly plastered. Chebrolu Inscription, Kistna District, ‘Ep. Ind.‘ 
Vol V, p. 149. 

The 3 Gupas are Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. Their colours are white, red and black, 
and their inherent tendencies are ascending, expanding and descending, respectively. The 
three Gunas are the three constitutive qualities of Prakrti, the nature of the world. 

Sirpur, C. P. 

This is frequent in the later South Indian temples. 

Paharpur, Bengal : ASIAR, 1926-27, PI. XXXII a ; Kramrisch, ‘Indian Sculpture’, 
p. 215. 
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the earth and the tree from the forest and its living context, with expiation 
and apology for his interference, he takes on himself the responsibility for giving 
them appropriate use in the new context. This is to set up the temple as an 
image of the Purusa and as His dwelling. The natural connection has been 
severed, the earth has been burnt, the stone has been cut, the tree has been felled 
and they arise as the temple and its parts. Their texture survives and it is given 
consideration by the traditional and hereditary craftsman. It would, however, 
amount to a retrogression from the state of grace into the state of nature were one 
to expect that the ‘mafciaP would guide the builder. On the contrary, brick and 
stone alike, or in combination, may disappear under a coating of plaster, which 
might partly have been coloured too. 


The ‘material’ does not demand from the Hindu craftsman in his treatment 



of it a consideration of its nature for it has ceased to exist as such. The wood 
of a living tree fulfils a different function from that of a carved image, pillar or 
vaulted beam. It has been converted to its new function by a series of processes, 
by art as well as by magic. As little as Indian thought know's of ‘matter’ so little 
is the craftsman concerned with the material for the sake of its effectiveness. He 
knows, on the other hand, its texture and the various qualities _which make it 
suitable for one special pui-pose and not for another. He does justice to them and 
applies his knowledge and sensibility to the lustrous malleable metals for instance 
or to the stones of different hardness and light-absorbing power in their carved 
surfaces. These qualities act as evocative influences by the contact with his hand 
and eye and they make more close his identification, by his work, with his vision, 
i It is in the form of his work and its intense consistency. This does not belong 
to any single statue or image only, fot all the carved form, figure or architectural 
unit, however small, is part of a comprehensive whole, the temple. It may show 
itself as made of wood, brick or stone or else be covered by a coat of egg-shell like 
; plaster and painted detail. SometimeSj as in the Kailasanatha Temple at 
Conjeeveram, the detail is carved only in the thick plaster which overlays the 
stone, such embellishment far from being supernumerary tends to focus attention 
on every part to which it clings. 

Stone, brick or wood and also plaster and paint are substances of realisation. 
In them the image or vision takes form, settles down, imbues their grain and 
fibre and gives them the new life, as part of the temple, the seat of ^d. All 
the same these substances are true to this name also in another sense. In them 
‘subsists’ their grain and texture, the frame-work given to them by Yama, and 
it carries with it the memory of their original state. This finally outlasts its own 


: ■ ! To what extent each structural temple was originally plastei'ed, or plastered and painted, 
•; , is difficult to say. The cave temples of the Deccan, however, almost without exception were 

; , . . originally coated wdtli plaster and painted, on their plain and straight, as much as on their 
t carved and modelled surfaces. Ellora, especially in the Dasavatara cave, Badami and Ajanfa 
have still painted plaster preserved on their images ; especially in Ajapta, the large Bodhisattva 
. figures in the sanctuaries of caves I and 11, and on carved capitals and pillars, etc. 

^ In temples no longer in use whatever plaster there may have been has since disappeared 

^ ; or perhaps never existed at all, whereas it has been overlaid by the use of whitewash in those 
still in worship. 
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particular substance ; the curves of light woods for instance such as baniboo and 
branches, retain their resilience whether they are cut in brick or carved in stone. 

“The clay is permanent but things constructed with the clay are not so” 
(‘Brahmavaivarta Purana’, 1. XXVIII. 29). The clay persists in nature, however 
many things made of it may perish. On the other hand, even when substances 
other than the clay are used, its feel, its qualities, and the ideas associated with 
it persist 5 tlie form whicli resulted from a long and intimate contact remains a 
living memory and by it such other substances are shaped which are substituted 
for ^finite reasons. The clay, the brick, the wood and to some extent too the 
‘cyclopean’ boulder of stone have each outlasted their original state and also then- 
actual employment in the form and proportion of the temple. 

The well known transfer of the construction forms of one material into the 
other is so caused. The curves of the bamboo for example are copied in bent 
wood and cut in brick and stone. In any material, it is the bending nature of 
bamboo stems or wooden branches, yielding the elements and the form of the arch. 
Whatever the material, it is made into the same form and conveys the same 
meaning. It is the form by which the memory of the original is made permanent. 

The inherent quality, the subtle nature, of bamboo for instance, is thus 
restituted by giving it a permanency which its physical nature could not gu^antee. 
This is done by art. This permanence, in art, is a quality of the form and belongs 
to memory. The transfer of form from the one more perishable, to the other, 
less perishable substance is a restitution of the ‘subtle’ body, of the original clay 
or wood. Though all things made of clay or wood might perish including clay 
and wood themselves their subtle nature is expressed in stone. It is the way ot 
redemption, a relative guarantee of immortality which things constructed are 

able to give. 

The substance of which the temple is built gives body to the indwelling 
Essence ; from this point of view it is immaterial what it is, and it is also immaterial 
whether different substances are combined or the one is overlaid by the other, 
provided that the Essence imbues and impresses the form. 

By their new destination, wood, clay, stone and plaster, etc. a,re transub- 
stantiated. This comes about while they are being worked on. In this, however, 
they are not altogether passive, for they offer their obstacles as well as their 
particular facilities and these contacts are felt and remembered by the craftsman. 
Sensibility contributes its own share to a wider memory which comprises aH those 
associations that have accumulated round the bricks or the wood in their ^^aditional 
employment. A triple memory, that of traditional knowledge, of sensibility and 
of piety helps to preserve the subtle body, that is the particular quality and aptness 
of the several substances, severed as the 5 >' are from their natural life and habitation, 
in a more permanent body which has but one ultimate destination. 




THE ‘GERM’ OF THE TEMPLE 

Before the te.ple - f tlS 3't^e 

SSpkStaurS taS wall, to the right of the door, above the level of the 

First Brtts." rite of Garbhadhina (RV. X. 184. 1), of 

As to a woman, t _ womb is performed to the earth; she receives 

impregnation and steady g^th_ Germ Garbha 

the seed (bija) of the bui d g S receptacle fgarbhapatra) which is deposited 

.T/X?eed manifes?-and 

O^b 5"Sr teZk to arise. The sacrificing priest acts as 

generXr!te Gum whoi^^^^^ behalf of the donor, on a night 

“‘^rGSa-ves.H^^ 

Jriil'Sance'o? which ■im’fges’ were 

beffrfit is deposited (‘Silparatna’, XIL 5). Its dimensions 

those of the temple. In width it measures one twelfth part of the height of the 

pillar or the wall proper of the temple. Its ’ aLolute^size varied 

also be circular.*^ Its own height is half of its width. its absolute size vanes 

*-Agnipuratia>LXI.n,on_tie‘« 

total manifestation ; m its unity cosmic mteliigen { j 

'‘“.i ?lV£akS™S.fra.i“ni. XXVII, -a h Ee : The seed Me) .£ the Prasede, 
”°•^S®^£^ 25 '’‘or“uSMkp”to.“l!« ia a 'comtepart to the Ukha the fee pen^ 

.t‘£ j'-iittStSirtS' ^ •£ 

Aht comprise the thr« wodg, “this worth ■ - 

»^SS?;rt^Shfh;'The*'MtkS£S the GetWiWa are vessels of 
“®'aSS 5 £VafeSaSaya”rPart I, Ch. 1, toe, the Garbhapatra is a symbol of the 
entire silver or copper, see ‘Hayasir§apancaratra’, XII, 269, ‘Kamikagama’, XXXI, 

"^‘MaS™r£a’^^"h^n?'i ; I.XXIX, $- 2 ; LXXXIII, 15. Silver, however, fould 

not be used in the worship of gods ; it is a^ociated with the the shape 

Square or circular, acc. to the ‘Vaikhanasagama , Ch. VIII , it is said to nave me s p 

of a lotus, acc. to ‘Haya&§apancaratra’, XII, 269. _ ^ wvT tt T P 1 c 7S. 

The height of the cover of the casket is given in Xasyapasilpa XX\ I, n, i-P- • 
quoting the ‘Manjari’; ‘Tantrasamuccaya , II, XII, 5; Vi|nn^inhitd , XHI, 2o , 
nasagama’, VIII, etc.; various proportions are given ; they should conform to the rule 
(‘Manjari’, 1. c.; ‘Silparatna’, XII, 33)- 
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THE ‘germ’ OP THE TEMPLE • 

■lassified according to several standards. These are : The number pf ^he 
of the building to be set up and which are ^ven up twelve or 

With the number of the storeys, the height of the pillar or wall of the 
floor varies. There are moreover three grades of receptacles the best 
Lso the largest, one cubit (hasta) square. The square casket i^th ^ leng n 
ger widths^, and half as high, made of popper. f^ems to ,, 

k in use Inside, the casket is divided into compartments, like the 
Ldala, and of varying number.” The level at 

■d' is bWhest tor Brahmanas, on the topmost inonldmg of the base Md 
mdfngly lower for the other castes," but above the ground, for all castes 
; the Wisnusamhita’ (XIII. 25) prescribes that the Garbha for Vaisyas 


' ; is T-ialf its width (which i_s 8 afigulas, in the 

three quarter, or equal to the width (‘Kamikagama’, XXXI, 8-9 , 
Compared with the Nidhikalafe (p_. 112) it has half widt 1, 

, II, XII, 3-5. The ‘Hayasir§apancaratra , XII, 268, describes 

XII, 9-10, indicate 12 sizes, 'Easyapa- 
according to the height of the building 

ayamata’, XII, 11-12, the width of flie 
+lif> nillar (anshri-viskambha) as being 


While generally the height of the casket 
‘Silparatna’) it is also given as ” 

‘Kasyapa^pa’, XXVI, 10). 
acc. to the ‘Tantrasamuccaya' . . _ _ 

it as 12 afigulas wide and 4 angulas high. 

®“ ‘Vaikhana^gama’, Ch. VIII, and Mayamata , 
s'ilpa, XXVI, 9, describes the vessel of different size 
ranging from one to sixteen^ storeys. 

According to ‘Easyapasilpa , XXVI, 10, and M 
Garbhapatra is given with reference to the diameter o: 
equal to it or narrower by an aliquot part. 

Twenty-five (and not loo : abtLikrti) according t 
‘Mayamata’, XII, 13, speaks of 9 to 25 compartments 
the walls of these compartments is given in ‘Mayams 

or 4 Yavas. 

92 p » p c., 73-74. 

‘Eamikagama’, Ch. XXXI, 90-93- The ‘Tai 
samhia’ re ; the two lower castes ; the casket is p 
and on the ground for K§atriyas. 

®* ‘Isana-paddhati’, III, Ch. XXVII, 81-106 ; ai 
the Vastupuru§amandala, which extends over the 1 
tribution of the wealth of the earth is as follows : l 
pigments in the four directions ; metals and warious 
different provenience in the 8 directions and in the_ c 
(Tabernaeraontana coronaria) in the four directio 
Brahmasthana, (in the centre) the attributes of the C 
cf. ‘Mayamata’, XII, 88 . 
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Brahmasthana rest the symbols of God in the special manifestation in which his 
presence is invoked in the main image and in the temple itself. 

During a night which is in every way auspicious to the inception of the 
building the Garbha vessel is lowered to the prescribed level of the foundation. 
On its floor the Serpent Ananta, the Endless, is drawn. On the hood of Ananta, 
the Garbha-casket has its place. On the lid of the casket, on a square surface, the 
mandala of the Earth is drawn with its seven continents, seas and mountains. 
The Casket as the goddess Earth contains all kinds of living beings, the moving 
and immovable, the Seed (bija) and womb (garbha) of the building. She is invoked 
and consecrated with the rhythmic incantation : “O Thou who maintainest all 
the beincxs O beloved, decked with hills for breasts, O ocean-girt, O goddess, O 
Earth shelter this Germ (Garbha).” Earth is here the Bhumi, the ground of 
being and becoming. The Seed of the temple is laid in her in the centre.’’" Its 
germination has been prepared in the rite of the sowing of the seeds and of the 


” The seed in the central compartment (madhyako§tha) is “together with Bindu and Nada 
(‘Kamikagama’, XXXI, 26-30). It is the Seed of the Supreme Principle, in its triple aspect 
as Bindii, the point-limit between the unmanifest and the manifest, which is beyond perception 
as Nada, in its subtle aspect as the basic substance or principial vibration ; in its gross aspect 

’as Bija it is the seed of evetytMng. 


NAMES AND ORIGINS OF 
THE TEMPLE 
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‘If the measurement of the Temple is in every way perfect. 


there will be perfection in the universe as well . 

‘Mavamata , XXil 


92. 


t 


srnn^ <iPitsi[ia ^ g iTgr » E pnsgwrg i 

^ qj». ^ a«ni ii 

“The Temple is made up of the presence of Siva and bakti and 
of the Principles and all Forms of manifestation from the elementary 
substance, Barth, to Sakti. The concrete form of Siva is ^called 
House of God. Hence one should contemplate and worship it . 

Chapter XII. 16. 
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NAMES AND ORIGINS OF THE TEMPLE 


THE NAMES 


1 . ViMANA 


“Purusa bears the measuring rod (mana, from 
thinks himself composed of parts. Hence he is known as Mati (Mind; Vayu- 

To ’measure (‘mi.’) is to make a thing by giving shape to it and existence. 
Maya or manifestation means division of the hitherto 

itself it performs this operation and as Purusa it henceforth thinks of itself . 
composed of parts. Purusa who is the first form of the Supreme Brahman 
(‘gvetasvatara Upanisad’, III. 19; ‘yisnupurana , L 1. 2), i 

measuring rod. He is the great Architect of the universe and in this capacity 
his name^is Visvakarman.’ He is as the God of Israel who has disposed every- 
thing — in the world, within ourselves and outside,- — ^with measure, number and 

weight (Sap. XI. 20). • 11 << n 

Manifestation comprises all that is seen; it has form, and is measurable, a ^ 
that can be measured is in the form of Uma and the measurer is the great Lord 
(‘Lihgapurana’, LXX. 15). When Puiusa thinks of himself, it is in the form 
of Uma, who shows by her name which is from the root ma like Maya, that she 
is the ‘measured out’, the manifest world come into existence by the thinking or 
Purusa. He tliinkg himself composed of parts while he is the measurer, the great 
Lord.’ Qntologically, the act of measuring his form is subsequent and refers back 
to his undivided presence; it is a reconstitution and similar to it in its purpose 
is the work of the architects:^" It is derived from His activity whose path 
‘measures’ the wide heaven (AV. IV. 2. 3). 


" ‘piakrti’ is Maya and the Great Lord the Mayin, ‘Svetasvatara Upam§ad , IV, 10. In 
the ‘Manasira’, II. 2-35, it is said that the four progenitors and prototypes of the four dmsions 
of architects are bom from the four faces of Visvakanmn. They are Visvakarman, _^y > 
Tvastr, and Mann. Their descendants are the Sthapati, the master builder ; the Sutragrahm 01 
Siitradh^a who holds the xiieasuring" rod or line, the surveyor and draftsman , the VardnaKi, 
the builder and painter (from ‘vrdh’, to make^grow) and the Tak§aka, the carpentei, see 
Part I note 18. "" 
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word used here is 'vimana’, and it has remained one of the m<«t generally 
iHe word usea uci temole Vi-mana, measured in its parts, is 

accepted jIjs nniversef the macrocosm, and the temple as well, 

*3dk toi mde by man. the microcosm, according to his understanding 
Sd bTrne^ ™ To mea^snre means here as much as to create; there is identity 

” rL“:frr:;with 

SnmfthlmisTrSTtS earth (W.' v/sb.- » ; VlII. 42. 1), belongs the line 

(Varunya rajju)\ _ • , 

To measure is to order. The order, which applies to the objects, is also 
withiT HuThe regularity of our breathing and the symmetry and proportion 
^ bSy In conformity with the order of the macrocosm, the microhm lives, 

ascertains its order and makes it known by uttering it, in the rhythms °f ^ ■ 

^ JL A /xini/a * “irp the metres. A.s the Gods listve done, so does 

movemente and v • . worlds, knowing them rhythmically 

STheir'nSsied it ts.said in the ■fatapatha Brahma^’ 

(VIII 3 3. 5) : ‘'The metre measure (ma) is this terrestrial world, for his 
world' is measured; the metre forth-measure (pra-ma) is the am world for this is 
measured from this world; the metre “untermeasnre (prati-^ m ttat heavenly 
world for that world is countermeasured in the air . VVitti tms rnytnmic 
formula (mantra) are laid down three layers of the altar (Agm) ; the fourth layer 
is the Brahman (S.B. VIII. 4. 1. 3). 

Rhvthm evokes a reality and measure builds it up. _ Whatever is produced is 

called ‘meya’ (‘Samarahganasutradhara^_IX. 28). It is “^^.Y^^^I’^o^SSnate 
being known, a quantity (gana; Gamtasarasamgraha , I. 10 o). po 



:giva) is called “the sole surveyor (sutradhara) “ 
ant of Devendravartnan, of the year 254 ; Epigraptea Indie , , 

measured by Savitr, .the Sun (RV. V. 81. 3). The sphere over which 

isurate with his activity. . T+ ■^hp fetter 

LB. I. 3. I. 14), iu iconography, is shown as a noose. It is ttie tetter, 

a bricks, are (*Taitt. Satjih. IV> 

■'"■ y • ; (prama), Heaven metre (pratima) ). . . . ine 

the Mind metre, the Speech metre . . . . . 

and their presiding divinities Agny Vata, 
'■ ■ i and of the special metre,' are invoked in these 

addressed each to one brick, identified -mth the dei^. 
18, explains Chandas, metre, as derived from the rwt 
Each “brick; each building-unit is imbued with rhythm. It is a charged an 
in the hands of the builder. . , 

mantras when laying the bricks in conformitj, 

of quantities and their computation, mathematics, is. applied to 
to Chandas, the science of rhythms etc.; to . 

' h 1-' - ‘atttarik§a’) and to the world of light and the fcOd® > 

and destinik of the ’beings therein. 


while the line is the measure of Time and Death. 

* The rhythmic formulae for the Byhati and Valakhily 
3. 7. i) : Thou art Earth metre (ma), Air metre 
Season metre, the Star metre, t„ — , 

The inner rhythms of man and the worlds, 

Surva, the impelling and regulating agents in 
mantras or rhythmic formulae which are a 
Mahidhara, comm. ‘'V'aj. S.’, XIV, 

‘chad’, to cover. 1 . 

compelling weight and shape, 

Cf. Ap. S.S., XVI, 28. I. ff., the 12 
the golden Puru§a. 

’’ Capita, the science 
architecture, Vastuvidya ; 
earth, to the space world (the int^pace 
and to the configuration i—I 1 —'- — ^ 


THE NAMES 


measurement (pra-mana) is essential to the temple (vi-mana) and to the image 
(prati-ma) alike. They are ‘made’ by it to the same extent as the Vedic altar 
and also the Vedi. When the Vedi is outlined on the ground, with the^tip of the 
wooden sacrificial sword, this rhythmic formula (mantra) is recited: “With the 
sacrifice’s forth-measure (pra-ma), peri-metre (abhi-ma), counter-measure (prati- 
ma) and upward measure (un-ma), I comprise thee’’ (‘Apastamba^Srauta Sutra’, 
IV. 5. 4). Three fold and four fold measure is here meted out; it has direction 
and building power. It is the object, its energy and form. To have measured 
the measure, “so that one may not measure further; in a hundred autumns, not 
before” (AV. XVIII. 2. 38) mkns, that life has been lived consciously, adequately 
in every direction. “This measure (of life) man measures forth (pra), off (apa), 
anart (vi), out (nir), up (ut), together (sam), so that when he has measured it, it is 
smd of him that he has gone to heaven” (AV. XVIII. 2. 39-45). 

The temple as Vimana, proportionately measured throughout, is the house 
and body of God. By temple is understood the main shrine only in which is 
contained the Garbhagrha, the womb and house of the Embryo, the small, inmost 
sanctuary with its generally square plan,.® All other buildings within the sacred 
precinct, are accessory and subservient to it : the hall, Mandapa, in front of the 
entrance, is itself, as in Orissa, a semi-separate structure to which may be added 
several more such buildings preparing the devotee for the entry into the temple. 
These accessory buildings conform in each case with the proportionate measure of 
the temple, the Vimana; the Mandapa, generally, coalesces with the Vimana. 

Vimana is the name of the temple built according to tradition (sastra) by the 
application of various proportionate measurements or various standards of pi'opor- 
tionate measurement®. The module is either purely architectural or being taken 
from the Einga or image in the Garbhagrha is,_ in principle, common to the 
building, the main object of worship and the builder. The Vimanas are thus 
variously proportioned. This is explained in detail in the ‘Matsyapurana’ and 


® Garbha, however, is also commonly used in the sense of cell or separate room. Similarly 
too, the name Prasada, the other most important word for temple in common use, denotes a 
palace or palatial structure. In this sense it is generally employed by the Buddhists in the 
‘Jatakas’, etc., and also later in the ‘Maliavatpsa’, etc. References to these passages are given 
by A. K. Coomaraswamy, in ‘Early Indian Architecture : III. Palaces’, ‘Eastern Art’, Vol. III. 
The ordinary designation of the separate rooms in a Pasada is Gabbha, ibid. p. 191. Gabbha 
denotes ‘cell’ in the cave inscriptions, note 102. To these words in their Pali usage, correspond 
many others, such as Vedika, ib., which here denotes any balustrade and not only one around 
a sacrificial platform (vedi). 

“ This definition is given in the ‘I^nasivagurudevapaddhati’, III. Ch. XXVIII, 2 ; and 
repeated in the ‘Silparatna’, XVI. 2. Vimanam denotes as well a chariot of the gods, the sky- 
travellers (AV. X. 8. 3 ; 4th Rock edict of A&ka ; cf. ‘Arthasastra’, II. 32. 49, ‘deyaratha’) and 
a temple-construction, either of which are proportionate; in their parts as laid down by 
tradition. ‘Samarahgayasutradhara’, XLIX. 2-9 ; ‘Vaikhanasagama’, XLI., see also Part VII. 
Vimana, in Buddhist texts, usually means a palace of the gods, cf. ‘Mahavarpsa’, XXVII. 9, 

10, 13, where the Eohapasada is to be built ‘like’ a palace of the gods, or aerial palace (‘dibba- 
vimina’ or ‘akasat^ha- vimana’), Coomaraswamy, 1 . c., p. 181. The ‘Vimana-Vatthu’ deals_ of 
the celestial abodes destined for different beings according to their merits. In the Epics, 
Vimana means a seven storeyed building, acc. to the commentary (‘Tilaka’ of ‘Ramayapa’, 

11 . 33- 3 and II. 57- 18). ' 
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.Gamdap.r.,a., aad also » widl' 

f-”?da waiSLuri on The wall, as a 

I viiilk its inside width which is that of the Garohagrha is generally hal 
rule, IS thick , «s ^ of the Vimana is double the external 

width ?‘t“lu“ TheK pure octaves of proportionate measurement however are 

not the only architectural relations (Part VII). . ^ . . 

W ofhpr standard of proportionate measurement of the plan and section of 

^uru“’ lie length rf man, is in certain temples 

VhSna.' Te X^. 1. 2: i 6, gives the measure of the Altar by finger breadths 

and also by the measure of man with arms stretched Up. 



2. Prasada 


of the main temple building, is syn^ymous 
ist significant words for temple.”_ There ar 
las more than one aspect and origin . 


See Chapter VII, first chart, giving the proportions of Prasadas, the ‘common (Sarvasa' 
dharap^ stm^ard which were generally accepted, see Part II, note ^9- 

w S r’SlL”S widlh of tho wS. o. .4 o,««de ^onld I* »co the of i, 
Garbba^ha h ob^jved m « 0^»V^. Wfnott’Sh Z. 

el^inct! as for instance in Orissa, cf. ‘Bhuvanapradipa' 
practice has not as yet become ext . „ Tatiotis of Grissan Architecture’, p. ng 
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dwelling of God, according to the majority of the 
the widest application/® The word does not mean 
ult up. It denotes a settling down (pra-sad) and 


Popular etymology accounts here for the meaning of the word Prasada. Its more recondite 
“ pr^o devabMbl*™ ” H.nnpaa, 

apd c/Ja Sdtraa is assigned to .be Manryan 

- «7eJ;"ii; t 

mound. Prasada, in tie sense of palace does not occur nnul the Adbhnta Brahraapa , 

Ml ^ j. c'? {l0fill6S ]PrsS£lci 9 . p3,lsCC of tll 6 Oll§! j lH Tx. 3 o* 3 f 

mrrnyTSZI^de&ned, wher^s “ ^da^Te" u Smple.-the tS 

wealthy. While_ next er ^ necessarily a temple but a sacred monument, in the 

designating the house and seat of God not 5. 10-15), Devasthana (‘Maha- 

n^-r«trSabM®;?54 Mythology’, pp- 70-73)-their 

’’“^'p.yld/rSences to Prasada in the 'Mahabharata' and 'Eamayapa’ are given by P. K. 
Acha.;?, ■! S5S«y of SSu ArcHtectnre’, pp. aaceaa. A nnmber of mscnpt.ons, of later 

ages, i" J' .‘“S: 

XVIII 22 ; whereas in the many chapters of this text whiqh tieat of temple a 
word tvhleh most frequently designa.gjbe^le « Pj-gda. 

T N Banerjea, ‘The Development of Hindu Icono- 

- - - tgS ; XL p. 17 - 7 

in a relief panel in Barhut ca. 
and ‘Early Indian Architecture’, 
;orm"“Hrtrxari7:is';7s^^^^^^^ bihldiiig, mi M Apsaras, etc m its haU 

Ly l?ok out frJ^^^ domer windows or doors leading to the balcony 

- y the roof is waggon-vaulted. Contiguous with the 3 storeyed 

rdrodarropen pillared shrine, with a round d^e, and a separately projecting 

1 ; the dome is inscribed “Sudhamma Deva-Sabha . _ Vc^ovarttimadeva 

the Nalanda stone mscr. (vs. 4-6) of Yasovarinmaueva, 

1 .’ vol. XX. p. 43: Other inscriptions referring to extant tempa^ 
are for example the one of the Lak§mapa Temple, 

; or the Gurgi inscr. of Prabodhasiva, ‘Ep. Ind. ^ yol. XgL_p. 127. 
II. 6-7, enumerates the following buildings as Brasadas :^Sabha, HMa, 
“ — t • they are part of the whole establishment of a South 
The meaning of Praiida is extendi here from the temple itself _(mandira)^ to 

me meaning oi. vins ^ _ Gf. however the meaning of Sabha in the 


Here are some of the earliest inscriptions 
Prasada, of Bhagavat, 2nd century B.C. - , 

cTaphv’, p. 102 ; Mathura Jain Inscr., Ep. -mh- , 

The ‘Vejayanta Pasada’, the Prasada of Indra, re^ysented 
rst century B.C. and inscribed (Coomaraswamy, HIIA, Fig. 43 ; 
‘Eastern Art’, ’ — 
on the ground floor ; 
in the 2nd and the 3rd storey 
building is 1 
cornice below 

‘Prasada-devalaya’ occurs in 
c. 530. A.D. ; ‘Ep. Ind 
(Prasada) and sites, 

‘Ep. Ind.’, vol. XI. p. 

The ‘Mayamata’, 

Prapa, Rafigamanflapa and Mandma 
Indian temple. Tl. _ „ ” 

the various halls, etc. which are attached to it. 

Barhut inscription. 
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a seat made of that which has settled down and acquired concrete form, the form 
of a dwelling a residence, the seat of God. The rhythmic formula (mantra) 
which effects the settling, setting or steadying of the bricks of the Fire Mtar is 
the Sadana mantra (Vaj. S. XH. 63)”. The meaning of Prasada is given 
explicitly in the Tsanasivagurudevapaddhati’, Part III, chapter XII, verse 16. 
“The temple, Prasada, is made up of the presence of Siva and Sakti, and of the 
Principles and Forms of Existence (tattva) from the elementary substance Earth 
(Vasudha) and ending with Sakti. The concrete form (murti) of Siva is called 
House of God (devalaya). So one should contemplate and worship it hrst.” 

This is in complete conformity with the meaning of the temple and the ‘bricks’ 
of which it is built. They are imbued with the presence of Siva and all the 
Principles of Existence.” 

The house of God (devalaya) is the concrete manifestation (murti) of Siva or 
of anv other name under which is beheld the Supreme Principle, to the same degree 
as the corresponding image (murti). The ‘form’ according to which either is 
made is Siva as PrasMa mantra^h 

An explanation of Prasada from the Saiva point of view is given below, based 
mainly on the ‘IsanasivagUrudevapaddhati’, a compendium dating from about 
1000 A.B. 

The rhythmic formula, the Prasada (mantra) is Nada (‘Tantrasamuccaya’, I. 
ch. V. 51, comm.). Nada, the principial vibration, is the immanent cause 
(upadana)), the primary substance of the world. 

"The ‘sadanam’ of the bricks of the Fire-altar (S.B. VI. i. 2. 28 ; VII. i. i. 30) is the 
prototype of the invocation of the goddesses, the Bricks (Part IV. page 112), who are forms 

of. Vak. .'■■■■ ' ' ■ 

Prasada in SMkh. S.S. XVI, which is defined as 'raised platform’, 'Vedic Index’, II. 
44, as its name implies, is originally a 'seat’ piled tip, a Citi. 

The 'Nanartharnava Samk§epa’, II. si. 160 (T.S.S., p. 25) says : "The word Prasada is 
used in the sense of "well set” and "in the middle of the temple (mandiram)” ; or it is its 
central part in which is the inmost sanctuary”. 

The translations here and on p. 130, intentionally use words sorna'^diat different whose 
meaning may be inferred from the text. — 'I^naSvagurudevapaddhati’, III. ch. XXVII. 62 f ; 
treats of the 'bricks’. 

The 'Agni Purana’, I^XI. ii, similarly says that the 'whole Pra^da is to be understood 
as Piiru§a” ; and "Lerd Hari himself is visibly established in the Prasada” (26. b). See also 
'Agni Ptirana’, CII. 14 and CII. 22-23. 

The image of Siva with 5 faces and 10 hands or as an alternate shape with four hands, 
is to be meditated upon as seated on a white lotus. The image corresponds to the Prasada 
mantra. The 10 hands on the right hold the following weapons, etc. : skullstaff, trident, 
spear, 'varada’ and 'abhaya inudra’, which bestow boons and assure fearlessness ; serpent, rosary, 
drum (damarit), lotus, and lemon (bijapuraka) on the left. (T.P.’, II. ch. XXVIII, 61-64 ; 
'Tantrasamuccaya’, Pt. II. VII. 137). "He'who does not know the PrasMa, its great body of 
five mantras [pancamantramahatanu ('Agnipurana’, CCXIV. 40) ; the 5 mantras are iSna, 
Tatpurusa, Aghora, Vamadeva and Sadyojata ; (JISOA, vol. IX, pp, 174-75 ; ^93) together with 
the 38 Kalas (the 38 Kalas: I.P. III. ch, VI. 36 ; 'Siradatilaka’, XVIII, 1-23 ; see 'LP.’,JIL 
ch. XII. 82, JISOA, vol. X. p. 235, note)] cannot at all be called _an Acarya ('Agni Purana’, 
CCXIV. 41). The five mantras are equivalent to the 5 faces,* iSna, Tatpurusa, Aghora, 
Vamadeva and Sadyojata, of the image. The principles of manifestation (tattva) are invoked 
on the image ; they are allocated to its limbs and parts and are supported by them (see Part VIII) . 
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THE NAMES : 

The Supreme Principle, the Sivatattva, is Brahman which is bliss beyond the 
distinction of subject and object, knower and known, beyond time; undifferentiated, 
solid-Consciousness (cidghana). Sakti is not separate from Siva,_she is the energy 
or process of Consciousness with its willing, knowing and creating (Iccha, Jnana 
and Kriya Sakti) and leads from the unmanifest across the threshold of her own 
activity, where Sakti herself is Bindu, the point to the unmanifest; from here 
manifestation begins/^ 

Bindu, the Point, is ‘para’, beyond (the manifest), as well as ‘apara’, 
manifest. This latter aspect has two degrees, subtle and gross. Tn its subtle 
capacity, Bindu is Nada, the principial vibration ; in its gross capacity, it is Bija, 
the seed of everything. Nada gives Moksa, release ; it is Sunya, the Void. (‘l.P.’ 
part III. ch. VI. 3f). The High Point of the finial above the superstructure of 

the temple is the visual equivalent of Bindu. 

Sunya, the Void, is Sakti as Kala : Siva pervades everything, is solid, 
undifferentiated-Consciousness ; Sakti, as Sunya, is vacuity-creating energy where 
things take shape and place as parts (kala) of existence. This_ is negativity as a 
function of Consciousness whereby its contents are made positive. Prior to this 
function, which produces separateness and individuation, there is no thing in the 
beyond. The presence of Sakti with Siva is and produces all the Principles of 
manifestation from Earth to Sakti. 

The temple, Prasada, is the symbolic substance, which, as a substratum, 
corresponds to the principial substance and immanent cause (upadanakarana) , 
Nada, the principial vibration. From Nada, the principial vibration, the world is 
made. This is shown by the rhythmical plan and structure of the Prasada. Such 
is the meaning of Prasada, the most generally employed name for the Hindu 
temple. It denotes especially the structural pile below, around and above the 
sanctuary (gai'bhagrha). 


Further Names of the Tempee 


Other words for Temple with a wide currency and generally employed are ; 
Devagrham, Devagara, house of God; Devayatanam, Devalaya, Devakulam^®, 
meaning seat or residence of God ; Mandirara, Bhavanara, Sthanam^^, Vesman^', 


Somewhat differently worded, the ‘Agni Pura^a’, CCXIV. 33, says '‘by the recitaliou of 
the Prasada mantra, NMa is roused”. 

Some Acarj'as consider Nada, principial vibration, as the first among the Tattvas or 
principles of manifestation, and then Bindu, the point limit from where inanifestation begins 
(karya bindu ; ‘Tantrasamuccaya’, part I, ch. V. 50, comm.). 

‘Manu Smrti’, IX. 280 (devatagara) ; ‘Grhya Sutras’, ‘Sankhayana’, II. 12. 6, etc. ; 
‘Pancatantra’, Bk. I. story I. 37 f. ; “Saila devagrha” (a stone temple), Mora well inscription, 
‘Ep. Ind.’, XXIV. p. 194. Devakulam, Bhasa’s Tratimanataka’, III ; ‘Ep. Ind.’,_ XXI. p. 81 
(Gupta inscr.), is a small shrine, cf. ‘Temple, Door, Throne, etc.’ by St. Kramrisch, JISOA. 
vol. X. pp. 210 ff. 

Mathura inscriptions, ‘Ep. Ind.’, I. p. 390, No. 18 ; ‘Indian Antiquary’, XXXIII, p. 102, 
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oKi’rlitia niace dwelling; abode; station or abode; entrance or 
rS "reSelt K&tSS.? Liyam (from ■tr; to_ take) a paMal 

“feaTL ioase if God is the temple by most of its names The names Caitya 
and KseS hmrever, the Hindu temple has inherited rom the p, ed up sacred monu- 
iranffrom the sacred ground in the pla« of wM it to ansj_ 

It'”! ''®Mn!Tae ffin7u“tempk.” The ‘SamiauganasutradhaM’ (XVIII. 
to l^[Ioli?|n^4 to1S place te : (« Deva-dhi^a, (2)_Sura- 

sSlna ra Caitva, (I) Arca-grha. (6) Devata-ayatana and (6) Vibudha-agara 
Thev designate (i) a seat"®, (2) an establishment, (5) a residence andJ6) a house of 
ood fdeva sura vibudha) ; whereas Arca-grha is the house _ of the consecrated 
image, and Caitya is a sacred monument which is piled up like the Vedic Agni 

(citi). ’ These are ancient names. 


1 tt? r^A ’ m Xi 20'> • IX. p. 240 ; JBAS. voi. XUI. part I. p. 130. 

; “MaM-stha^- VEp. ladd, 

‘Ep. Ind.', vols. IX, p. 254 (Patliari stone inscr. V. S. 9^/) ^ tii. p. 15. ibiirangam mscr., 

Sllanda inscr of Yasovarmmadeva about 530 A.D. {verse 13), ‘Ep. Ind.’, vol XX. p. 43 ; 
iNaianaa anbci. j . , j , copperplate mscr., referring to tlie 

is a temple or any work o( art by wbkh the builder praises the glory of 

dip Lord and through which he attains fame (cf. Kirtistainbha) , see also Eart I, no e 7- 

Eord and tnmugn ™ ‘Amarakoga* (see also note 17) ; Mathura mscr., Ep. 

T A > yrrui IX o 941 ' vol XXII. p. 124 (inscr. of Vi§pu temple at Bayana, Bharatpur , dated 
y.S. ’1012)— Ha?myam'and'all the’other more frequent names occur in early and late texts and 

inscrgtms^ is also the name of the 'upper floor’ (uparibhumi ; ‘Samaranpnasutradhara’, XW. 
10). HaS ?s&e small square sba'Je on top of a stupa. Harmya also designates the High 

Temple’ (Parts VI, VIII ; 'Silparatna’, XVI, 5;^.^ - no i ^ of,) k the space between 
Viham is orkinally the sacrificial ground (Katyayana, L 8, 26 . it is 
the sicred fires,-!. Bfirck, ZDMG. 1902, on p. 307, "The ^^pastamba biilva butra translates 

as ‘method of construction’ (of Vedi, Agni)* ^ 

^Vihara generally designates a Buddhist monastery. In a Jain inscription from Jal , 
A Jy Vihara refers to a temple of Parsvanatha. ( Ep. Ind. , XI, p, 55)* ^ 

^®The ‘Mavamata’ (XIX. 10-12), gives the following 29 synonyms used for f • 

(X) Vimta, w B“?van;7(3) Harmya. (4) Saudha (5) Dhanian, ^(y) Niketa^ 

/s! «vadanam“° (o) Sadma, (10) Geha, (ii) Avasaka, (12) Grha' , (i3)_ Alaya, (14) ’ 

WsHid) IspSr (X7 Vastu. (18) Vastuka, (19) Ksetra, (20) Ayatana, 21) Vesma 
2?) Sira (23) DhiSyakl; (24) Pad^ U ) Laya, {26) K§aya, (27) Agara, (28) Udavasita and 

J ^M|uy f (8) J'^^tliLfra'cloS '**•' 

thSe aiuiierattd in the ‘SamWgaykatadl^’, XVm. 8^), where •*”* 
given denoting a house or building. But for Tala and Ka§tha, the 24 
mna^ra, XIX. 108-12, occur in the list of the ‘Mayamata wliereas the names Satps y., 
Nidhanam, Nidam, Sarapam, Okah and Pratisraya are found in the o.b., i.c. 
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offerings and the performance of religious obligations (istapurta) buiia a tempic 
to the gods, by doing which he attains both the results of sacrifice and the 
performance of religious obligations" (Br. S. LV. 2)“. The commentary explains 
that sacrificial fire offerings are called ‘i?ta’ and all other offerings are P^rta 
The latter include the construction of tanks, wells, lakes and houses of the gods 
(devatayatana). The sacrificial offerings secure for the sacrifi_cer a place indieaven 
(svarga) according to the merit of his sacrifice. The Yajamana, the pcrific^, is 
the donor of the temple; his sacramental person, transformed by his sacrificial 
and other offerings is transferred to heaven. The duration of his stay theie is 
permanent (nitya) according to Kasyapa, quoted by Utpala, the commentator of 
the ‘Brhat Samhita’; this is secured by the enduring nature of the shrine. 
Essentially, the acts and rites in building the temple are sacrificial . With these 
go lasting concrete and beneficial results embodied in the building, active in alt 
planes into which the temple symbolically reaches both in this and the other 
worlds."® Where the Fire-altar, Agni, acted mainly as instrument and sacramental 


The Sasbahu Temple (Gwalior) is called Hari-sadanam, Sadanam of Vi§nu, in the inscrip- 
tion of Mahipala (A.D. 1093), ‘Ind. Ant.’, vol. XV. p. 33 : cf. S.B. VI. i. 2. aS ; note 19. 

Devagrha, however, is not only a house of God on earth ; it is also the name of the 

luminaries, the abodes in the firmament of those ?§is, etc. who ^tained Deva-hood by their 
Karmas. The stars and the luminous spheres in the firmament are Devagriias ; AMsyapmana , 
CXXVTII. 39-41. Cf. also the meaning of Vimana as ‘prototype’ of the temple ; lart Vii. 

The other names which have not been explained as yet, denote : Saudha, a plptered, 
palatial building ; Dhaman, a residence ; Sadanam and sadma are from the same root sad as 
Prasada ; 13, 14 and 25 : Taya, Alaya and Nilaya, a place of rest, a residence ; 16 and 24 : Pada 
Sd Asp^da, a station ; 15, 17 and 18: Vasa, Vastu and Vastuka from ‘vas’ (pp. 82-3) and 19: 

Ksetra, sacred ground and abode .(see note 28). t, - -j o 1 c 

The ‘Kasyapas'ilpa’ (XXIII. i), enumerates as synonyms : Prasada Sadanam, Sadma, 

Harmyam, Dhaman, Mketanam, Mandiram,_Bhavanam, Vasa, Geha. Divya-Vimanaka, Asraya, 
Aspada, Adhara and Adharapratidhi§nya. Asraya, Adhara and Adharapratidhi§nya signify the 
support which the temple, being a seat, gives to divinity. 

Kern translated, l.c. : “meritorious deeds of piety and charity’’, a Christian interpretetion ; 
Ista. derived from the radical ‘Yaj’, the commentary explains are Yajna, that is oflenngs 
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body^-of': to attainment of bis ultimate purpose, the temple 

ostensibly stays as a moniiment,of its fnnetion. Its. permanency depends 'Upon its 
snbstanee 'and' on many factors which work, on the, monument while it stands, and 
aifect it in time. 

Other factors, of the period and place influence it, while it is being built and 
leave their mark on its style.' Whereas temples -are built in differing styles 
Fire-altar is subject to no such 'variation ;dts shape' is ■ independent of tinae. nnd 
place, independent even of extensiveness, so much so that one of the types of the 
VediG Altar is pr be made of rhythms only (chandasciti) and not of 

bricks which are their representatives^"*. Ancient extant temples and preserved 
texts date from about the same age^^ In the northern half of India it coincides 
with the rule of the Gupta Dynasty. The 'Brhat Samhita' and the 'Matsya 
Purana’, the former of the sixth century A.D. refer to the standard works on 
which they are based. Varahamihira, the author of the 'Brhat Samhita', 


‘Baudliayana Siilva SUtra’, II, 62-86 ; the case of the Chandasciti, the Agnicit, the 
builder of the Fire-altar, draws on the ground the Agni of prescribed shape. He then goes 
through the whole prescribed process of eonstraction imagining all the while that he is placing 
every brick in its proper place with the rhythmic formula {mantra) that belongs to it. The 
mantras are recited but the bricks are not actually laid. The Chandasciti thus is the Citi or 
altar made up of Chandas, rhythms, or mantras instead of bricks or loose mud pieces (B. B. 
Dutt, ‘The vScience of theAulba^ p. 3, note).—- Cf. the 36,000 Fire-altars made of mind, speech, 
breath, etc. ; ‘Vedanta Sutra’, III. 3. 44 (Sahkaracarya’s comm.). 

The rhythmic formulge, the mantras however, even mentally recited, are extended in time. 
This time is not the dated time of history. It has its architectural analogy and notation in the 
Talacchanda, the ground plan of the temple (Pt. VII). 

An apparent exception to the aloofness of the Vedic altar from any geographical or 
ethnical factor is given in S.B. XIII, 8. i. 5 (note 60). The northerners and easterners had 
round sepulchral mounds in contradistinction to those who knew the Three Vedas and whose 
sepulchral mounds were square. This is but an application of the supremacy of the four 
cornered shape ; a lesser value is assigned to the circular shape. 

The ‘Grhya Sutras' refer to the shrines of gods as ‘devagrha, devakula', also 
‘devayatana’ (cf. note 23). The ‘Apastamba Grhya Sutra’, VII. 20 describes the carrying 
about of images by the house-holder and the placing of them in huts built for them. The 
‘Adbhuta Brahmapa’ (^advitpsa Brahmana, X. 5) speaks of ‘devayatanam' which may, but 
need not mean a temple. 

Temples, under the control of Government are mentioned by Megasthenes. 

Re. remains of temples such as foundation walls only, see Part IV. 

Representations of temples, abound in reliefs at Barhiit, Sahci, Bodh^Gaya, Mathura. 
Shrines are also represented on a few coins prior to and at the beginning of the Christian era 
(J. N. Banerjea, ‘The Development of Hindu Iconography’, PI, I, Fig. 16, see note 89 ; 
Coomaraswainy, HIIA, PL XXX, Figs, 116, 117, 126A). These early representations of various 
types of shrines do not correspond, as a whole, to the actually preserved temples of subsequent 
ages, although in some of their parts there is continuity and development. Some of the early 
types of temples, however, such as those on the Audumbara coins of the Punjab have their 
.structural equivalent in Bengal temples of the present day. 

‘Shrines’ (ko§tbaka ; apartment, separate chamber or place) of Aparajita, Apratihata, 
Jayanta, Vaijayaiita, Siva, Vaisravana, and the Asvins in a fort, and the house (grha) of the 
goddess Madira, and '^kosthaka-alayas” for the Vastudevatas are spoken of in Kaittilya’s 
‘Arthaslstra’, II. iv. (56) which, according to A. B. Keith seems to belong to the fourth 
century A.D. (‘The Age of Artha^stra’, ‘B.C. Law Volume’, p. 490). 



The names of the i8 great architects are enumerated in Chapter CCLII, verses 2-4* 
They are: Bhrgu, Atri, Vasistha, Visvakarman, Maya, Narada, Nagnajit, VisaMk^a, Indra, 
Brahma, Svamiikarttika, Nandisvara, Sannaka, Garga, Sri Kr§na, Aniruddha, Sukra and 
Brhaspati, To Vi/vakarman, Maya and Garga, are attributed definite statements by Varaha- 
niihira. Besides these three Acaryas, others too, of whom nothing is known as yet but their 
names, are relied upon in the texts on architecture. The number 18, of the great architects 
is also the number of Puranas ; and of the places (sthana) of calculation {^Viisjiupurana*, 
VI. 3, 4., ‘Vayupurana^ Cl. 102 f.). 

The structure of the temple is a work of art and science. Their knowledge and practice 
are conducive towards the same end, the making of a perfect instrument whose sight and 
ritual use procure release. 

Hiuen Tsiang (S* Beal, 'Records of the Western World*, I. p. 78) speaks of 5 Vidyas or 
Sastras, traditional sciences, the second of which is Silpasthanavidya. As the name of this 
science indicates, it included the arts (silpa) and architecture (sthana ; houses, squares, courts 
etc.) and mechanics ; it explains the principles of Yin and Yang and the calendar. 

In the 'Sukraiiitisara*, IV. 3. 30, also,' Silpasastra, enunierated as one of the 32 sciences, 
includes architecture and the making of images. x\rchitecture, moreover and painting 
(ib. 83-84) are enumerated by Sukracarya amongst the 64 arts (kala) \ and architecture 
(vastuvidya) and sculpture (tak§akarma) are similarly enumerated in Jayamangala*s commentary 
to Vatsyiyana*s 'Kamasutra*, Ch. I. 3 (see Part I, note 20). 

The double listing as science as well as art of architecture and sculpture does justice to 
their two-fold nature. This is also implied in architecture being part of Jyoti^a (astrology) and 
Kalpa (ritual), two of the six Vedangas. (See Part I, note 21). 

x\n inscription dated 601 A.D. and found on the site, engraved on a pillar, speaks of 
this temple (devagrha). It is a storeyed building crowned by a dome shape. Other temples 
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ch as they are known, and for which the texts lay 
lie shell of the Garbhagrha. The Garbhagrha is 
square in plan‘*^ In this respect it is 
’ The problems of architecture, developed in 
t with the rhythm of the prayer and concentra- 
remained outside the Prasada. The Hindu 
■otion (bhakti) as a work of offering and pious 
builder, a place in heaven, which rneans a 

^ the religious merit of his near 

the Pr-asida functions similarly, for every 
. Ic. The temple is built as a work of 

material means and the striving of the 

anrieads to the Highest Point‘“. 

ce in Hinduism^b It determined however 
kali, the Buddkist temple. The 
:v j(j>jp LjLic uuij.'a.xjj.g wcro the contributiou 

entrusted the work to priest and craftsman, 
him who had employed, remunerated 


temple is built with tiie tervour oi 
liberality, in order to secure for the builder, a . 
hieh level of inward realisation and to increase 
refatives: by a transfer of merit, the -rar- ^ 
devotee, who comes to and enters the temple 
supererogation, with the utmost effort in ' — 

spirit so that the Prasada attains i 

Congregational worship has no pla 

of the Yajamana or Karaka and he c_ - 
The merit of their knowledge came back to 
and then dismissed them'*®. 



When the building of the temple is completed, the Sthapati prays that the people be 
‘healthy, wealthy, happy, well known and famous for a long time and that the victorious 
king protect the whole earth, full of cattle and plants’ (‘Isanaavagurudevapaddhati’, IV. 
Ch. XXXIV. 51)- 

The relation between a definite type of temple, its patron and architect is illustrated by 
verses 35-43, Ch. LVI, of the ‘Samaranganasutradhara’ : “Meru, the Lord of Prasadas, as 
described in this chapter must be built by a K§atriya only and the architect should be a Vaisya 
or he may also be a Brahmana, versed in Vastu-^tra. . . A K§atriya, however, though versed 
in Vastu-sastra must by no means be the architect.” Re. the King as patron of the Meru, see 

the inscription. Part V, note 78- ' , , . ,, , c 

The craftsmen were members of a guild or feudal servants of the king or the chiettain ot 
a temple ; cf. Coomaraswamy, ‘The Indian Craftsman’, 1909, passim. 

The “Sarvasiddhi-acarya”, however in an inscription from the Papanatha temple at 
Pattadakal (after 650 A.D.) was not “a guild”. Caftara Reva^i Ovajja, the builder of the 
Papanatha temple was given the title of Sarvasiddhi Acarya. Another Sutradhan, of the 
southern country, named Gunda, the builder of the Virflpak§a temple at Paftadakal, was given 
the title ‘Tribhuvana-acarya’,' (‘Indian Antiquary’, Vol. X. pp. 162, 165, 170 where an erroneous 
translation is given of Sarvasiddhi Acarya). 

The hereditary transmis si on of architecture is well illustrated by an inscription in_the 
Jagannatharaya temple in Udaipur, Rajputana, of the year 1653 A.D. ^ Its architects, Sutra- 
dhara Mukunda and liis younger brother Bhudhara, belonged to the family of architects known 
as Bhangora. Their ancestors came to Mewar from Gpjerat, alxiut 1389 A.D. and were the 
chief architects of the rulers of Mewar since then. This is stated in a record in the pc^ssion of 
their descendant, Bhanvaralal, from where the above account was published in ‘Epigraphia 
Indica’, Vol. XXIV, p. 56. To this family of architects also belonged Mandana, who built the 
Kirtistambha at Chitor (1440-48 A.D.) and who was the author of the ‘Vasturajavallabha’, 
kfip am a-n da na’, and other works on architecture and iconography. 

The connection of the craftsmen with the temple was not only for the purpose of work on 
the completion of which the architects received their remuneration and presents, such as 
gold, etc. (Part VIII, last chapter), or a village (‘]%. Ind.’, l.c.). The guilds of the architects 
(sthapati) and potters, for instance, levied a small cess on every one of their members, working 
at a particular temple, when a donor intended to make a permanent provision for the main- 
tenance of the temple or the supply of materials for the worship of the deity (Kaman inscr. of 
about the eighth century ; ‘Ep. Ind.’, XXIV, p. 329). 

The Indian craftsmen, it is generally believed, _ were anonymous. Many however signed 

their names and some even proclaimed the pride which they took in their work in inscriptions 

''KT A" "I-: _t'_' ' /"TTM T'yT\ ' j . ‘"phere 


like the one from temple No. 9 in Aihole (Fig. in Part VI) of about the 7th century 
has not been, and there shall not be in Jambudvipa any expert (vidvan) in the art of building 
temples (vastu-prasada) equal to Nara&bha” (‘Indian Antiquary’, Vol. IX, p. 74, CousenS; 
‘The Chalukyan Architecture’, p. 44)- 
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great heiglit in one form or another, towards its culminating point, in the earlier 
of the preserved shrines the roof is also flat. A raised plinth or terrace is a 
substructure of the body of the temple and frequently accommodate^ a path of 
eircumambulation. In this its simplest and indispensable form, the Garbhagrha 
is embedded in thick walls ; if it has as is the rule, a high superstructure, it carries 
lipwafcJ the Brchitectural tlieine of .tlie walls ' w'hicli it aiises. T 
more complex articulation serves as ever more explicit exposition of theuneaning 
of the temple in many figures, each with its name and place in the body of the 
building. 





ARCHITECTURAL ORIGINS 


1. Cm, THE Altar 


CoBsisteiit in its completeness and appearance, the Prasada is yet not of one 
origin as is the Vedic altar. Its socle or *base’ (adliistliana, pitha, etc.), the 
covered and enclosed chamber (garblia-grha) and its superstructure, the support 
of the finial, are the three main architectural parts in the vertical direction, each 
of which refers to a different source^'h Yet so thoroughly were these parts 
amalgamated that they constituted the Hindu temple throughout India for about 
a millennium and a half in preserved structures ; a continuous sequence of forms 
in the various provinces to which each has given its particular impress, whether 
in its most imposing monuments or unassuming wayside shrines. 

A temple may be approached through one or several, carved and pillared 
halls, and it may be surrounded by subsidiary shrines and buildings; it may be 
the centre of an entire temple town, with walls and gate towers, itself of great 
height and many storeys. Yet the constituent parts of the Prasada and its 
Garbhagrha remain the same^^. 

On the massively packed socle (pitha), alike to the altar, the Citi, which is 
piled oil the ground or Vedi, rest the walls (bhitti) of the Garbhagrha. Their 
lowermost part is also called Vedi or Vedika*\ It has a number of hori^iontal 


Tlae superstructure, of many origins and the most prominent part of the complete temple, 
seen historically, is not indispensable. Flat roofs (chadya), however, do not belong to the 


perfect, i.e., complete, type of a Hindu temple ; they show it in its making and are separately 
dealt with in VastuSstra {see Part VII). Another type of temple, illustrated in the reliefs of 
Barhiit, etc. was known in various types by lOo B.C. approximately. This was anM^pen 
pillared hall, rectangular or round, with or without a second storey, and always with a sloped 
roof, either in the shape of a dome, or of a vault, etc. The forms of parts only of this open, 
pillared temple, built in the main of w^ood, were integrated in the Hindu temple as represented 
by preserved striictitres. 

The small space within the cube of its walls, the Garbhagrha, is the most elementary 
of the ancient and preserved types of temple, in India. It was used by Hindus and Buddhists 
in the Gupta Age, as far as monuments exist to-day, and by aboriginals, at any jihase of their 
megalithic or generally i3re-historic, non-historic, undated mode of worship. The socle is known 
as Adhi^thana in South Indian texts, ^Tantrasamuccaya", 1 , 11 , 37 ; ^Kasyapasilpah X, i, and 
as Pitha, in the ^Samamhganasutradhara^ TXI. South Indian texts use also the following 
synonyms: Masuraka, Adyahga, Kiittima, Vastvadhara ( 1 .?. Ill, Ch. XXX. 66). 

In Orissa, the lowermost part of the wall is called Pabhaga (N, K. Basu, op. cit. p. 184). 
the foot of the wall. It corresponds to the Vedika. The socle there is called Pista (pitha). 

The entire structure moreover of certain temples rests on a wide terrace (ICafi, Jagati ; 
PI. I ; Part VII, first chart, and note 21) and more than one building may rise from one and 
the same terrace. Another name of the Jagati is Pithika or Jagati-pitha (‘Samaranganasutra- 
diiarah LXVIII. 4. and 35). After the planning of the temple, with its ground plan 
(saipsthana), vertical section (unmana) and its special architectural form (lak^anani) the Jagati 
should be devised correspondingly (cf. ib. 12). Its width is given in proportion to that of the 
Prasada ; assuming the latter to be S padas it is 28 padas (Ch. LXIX, 41-42) or, in another 
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bottom of the temple, where the Vastupurusamandala represents its main residue, 
coterminous as it is actually or in principle with the Vedi, the total site, or with the 
extent of the Prasada. Reiterated in name, elevated in position and meaning, on 
a higher level of the temple, once more, the name Vedi is given to the upper portion 
of its superstructure, the Sikhara," on which is placed its crowning part the 
Amalaka and then the finial. This Vedi may be called the Uttara Vedi of the 
temple. 

On the Vedi of the site, on the sacrificial ground, the raised ‘altar’ of the 
temple, its socle, etc. and Vedika, with their mouldings are the firm and horizontal 
theme and basis from which the building of the temple arises, dedicated as an 
offering. When this offering is built up and about to reach its end, once more, 
in a supreme effort, the final offering is made on the high Ve^, the upper portion of 
the massive pile of the superstructure ; above it are the Amalaka or the High 
Temple,^® and the finial above these. 

The Vedic altar survives in the structure of the body of the temple, in its 
lowest and its highest part. In technique and name the Prasada, the Hindu temple, 
shares in the name of the Vedi and Citi. Its total structure moreover, when seen 
from outside has the appearance of a massive pile, and is a monument more than a 
building. The thickness of the walls of the Garbhagrha, and the often nearly 
compact superstructure, also reveal that the entire Prasada is a Citi.'" This is 
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a:rchitectukai/. okigiks 


Hence bricky Istaka, has remained the principal building substance o£ the temples^ 
for the wooden log or the stone beam is" considered and treated as Isteka. It is put 
to the same use^ for the same purpose, 'as the brick (istaka), which is derived from 
the radical 'yajh to sacrifice or to offer -and is -the original sacrificial substance 
■(Part IV). In this connection it becomes clear, why the true arch has not been 
employed in the Prasacla, nor even in the halls, Mandapa, accessory to it.^'’^ The 
method of corbelling (kadalika-karana) and .'the trabeate arch are adjustments of 
the process of piling, necessitated, ; first ■ of .alk.-.by the internal chamher^ the 
Garbliagrlia in the body of the Prasada '■ and,- also the larger halls, added to the 
Prasada. , ■ 


The several nioaldiEg^s of tlie socle (adhr^thana) /project each in proportion to its own 
height beyond tbe ManavSntra, (the side of the wall of the Prasada, externally). Jagati and 
Knmiida have each a projection equal to their own height, while other profiles, such as Pattika, 
Fadma, etc. may project each as much as their own height, or or }( of it only. This 

is left to the discretion of the architect CTantrasamuccaya*, I. 11 . i6). Jagati, in this context, 
IS a projection of the sock, and not the whole terrace on which the temple may be vSet tip (see 
note 44). Jagati as a part of the Adhisthana is also dealt with in the VaiklianavSagaraa', 
ch.VI. 

In no type of the temple however is the kiti' as substantially part of the entire concep- 
tion as in the terrace-temples; excavated in Paharpur in Bengal (c. 8th century, ^Memoir, ASI, 
55, p. 7 f), and Ahicchatra, near Pampur, Bareilly, in the United Provinces, dating from 
the fourth to the tenth and eleventh century (note 117). In these large and spreading brick 
structures the super-imposed terraces, of which there are three or more, recede successively 
forming a stepped pyramid from wliose centre arose the walls of the shrine. 

The true or radiating arch built of voitssoirs has been employed, although on a restricted 
scale in various brick buildings only, hitherto excavated ; in Bhitargaon, Nalanda (Monastery, 
IX. No. lo); Mirpur Khas, Bralimanabad;'t 1 ia Mahabodhi temple in Bodh-gaya, etc. in porches, 
vaults of passages, monastic halls, etc., cf. Coomaraswamy, HIIA, p. 73, 11. 4. 





2. The Doemen 
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and later Cola period, in South India, though ' younger in date, the ninth century 
A.D, and even later, are equally significant/*^® All these temples are built of large, 
well cut stones, dressed to level ' beds and placed one. upon another without any 
mortar or ceinenting substance. ' Contrary to' current opinion, not only in the 
Gupta Age' in Central India, and in' 'Western : India, but also in the South,— for 
roughly half a millennium, — ^the flat or 'low roofed temple preserved its dignity. 
To this day, moreover, small flat roofed shrines' abound in Central India and in 
South India. The prototype of these shrines is the dolmen with its one large flat 
.slab of stone, supported by three upright slabs. set on. edge so as to form a small 
chamber with one side open to serve' as an entrance.®® ;' It is not by chance that the 
shrine of Pattaini Devi at Unchahara whose doorway with its cumbrous carvings 
cannot be earlier than the tenth century and whose architecture is of the ^ Gupta 
type', has a flat roof wdiich is just one slab of stone. 

^ Various phases of stone temples of the dolmen type are to be found in vSouth 
India; some of ronglily hewn stones and with a stone Linga in the interior, others 
of carefully dressed slabs of stone accurately fitted at the angles, with their walls 
resting upon a plinth, about one foot high and not planted on the ground like the 


cciistriiction. Stone slabs with grooves and corresponding ridges are joined. The joiiits are 
covered by long, narrow stones fitted into the grooves ; it is a kind of stone-tilc roof, , slightly 
sloped, in one or two tiers above which is placed a straight roof covering the middle portioji 
of the building. 

The pillared plan of these hall-temples, is square in the one, and apsidal (hastipr^tlia ; 
cf. note loo) in the other case, far removed from, or not connected with, the ab-origiual dolmen 
type. * 

The flat roofed brick or stone temples, described in the ' Samar aiigaaiasutrad hand in 
ch. XIJX, and partly also in ch. LII appear to have been similar in type to the Tad Khan 
temple.. ' 

They are Siva temples at: Tiruvalangudi, Mangudi, Madathukoil, Todanjur, etc., in. 
Pndukottai state. JISOA vol. V. See also the large stones of the walls of the Muvarkovil 
Vimanas having high superstructures, at Kodumbalur, ib. PL VIII. 

Cf. note 53. 

In the Dharwar District, Bijapur, dolmens, not likely to have been used as sepulchral celis 
were set up on a hill at Aihole, near the temple of M.eguti. At Badaini, a similar dolineii, 
consisting of three great slabs set up on edge, forming three sides of a square with a much 
larger fiat slab to form a roof, was used as a shrine for worship. the plateau between 

Badamx and Maha-kutesvar, are to be found hundreds of miniature dolmens, wLiich are daily 
put up by the women pilgrims to the latter shrine to register their vows. These are composed 
of a few flat stones, and, as they fall apart, their stones are used over again to build others.'" 
H. Cousens, ‘The Chalukyan Architecture', ASI, NIS, vol. XLH. p. 13S. 

To derive the flat roofed structural temple from preceding and contemporary rock cut 
types as is generally done, is hardly possible. The rock cut shrine has no specific shape. 
Being a work of sculpture by excavation, any shape cam be cut from the mass of the rock, thc’: 
vaulted type of bamboo origin and the other, the ‘dolmen type' with straight wall and roof. 

When the flat roofed, square shrines were set up, others were also cut into the rock, and 
sometimes the two techniques result in one shrine as in the so-called ‘False-Cave' in Udayagiri 
of about or before 400 A.D. (ASI. vol. X. p. 41). 

^Tt measures 7' 8^' x 7' 4^^ (Cunningham, ASI. Rep. IX. p. 36). The flat stone roofs of 
the other temples are made of rectangular stone slabs, put together, sometimes with overlapping 
grooves (Tigawa). ■ ■ ' 
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persed occurrence of the flat roofed temple testifies to siinplicities which are perennial 
in Indian art, which have remained practiealh’' unchanged. 

The flat roofed temple has the dolmen for its prototype. Like the menhir it 
marks (cf. the Linga, which means distinctive sign) a sacred site. Neither dolmen 
nor menhir are necessarily memorials to the dead, they commemorate the importance 
of the site which is marked by them. “Kynmaw” which means “to mai'k with a 
stone’’ is the word used by the Khasis in Assam, in connection with monoliths, 
table stones and cromleclis.'” There, in the dolmen, a suprasensible presence is 
confined and enshrined.''' The marking of a site (ksetra) shows that it is dedicated 
to a higher presence. This is a general practice in India, where every orthodox 
Hindu, evei-y day marks his body (ksetra) with the symbol of the deity on his fore- 
head. The stone dolmen and menhir, and the stone shrine and Linga, are cognate. 

It is seen from the ‘ Visnudharmottara’ and other texts that the science of 
selecting and testing the stone is most developed where the stone has to be chosen 
for a Linga. Stone indeed is the aboriginal substance of the Liiiga. Gold and 
brick are the sacrificial substances of the Vedic altar. Gold, the ])ui'est of all 
substances is not considered in this respect, loses its value and is only given 
second consideration when a Linga is to be made. The ‘Liiigapurana’ (ch. XLVII. 
6) speaks of ;i Linga made of gold and jewels, or of silver or copper, as alternatives 


at Perumpalutar, Qtli century ; ‘Archseol. Dept. Adinini.stration Report’, iiii M.E. p. a). The 
circular stone walls which the Toda.s, in the Nilgiris, South India, set up around their Boath 
and also the Pey temples, Tinnevelly Dist., S. India (G. Oppert, ‘The Original Inhabitants of 
India’, p. 573), must not be overlooked. 

The circular Prasada and Garbhagrha as well as those which are square have their roots 
in the past of India, in Vedic rites and in aboriginal use in the country. 

The ‘Satapatha Brahniana’, XIII. 8. i. 5 distinguishes between the four cornered (daiva) 
and the round (asurya) sepulchral mound, the square being made by those who know the three 
Vedas and the circular by the easterners and northerners. These mounds were lined with 
stone. The rites for the dead have their own place apart from those of sacrifice (yajiia) and of 
worship (puja). The f 5 ma^nacit, the mound for the dead has its definite characteristics 
('Apastaniba Sr. vSutra’, XXXI. 5. 72). 

Form and function of the Prasada do not owe anything to the rites for the dead or else in 
a transferred sense and to that extent only in which the sowing of the seeds, or the rites of 
initiation signify and are based on the knowledge of death ,of dying to a former, lesser state 
and the undergoing a new or second birth to a regenerate life, on a higher level. Temples 
of 3 iva or Durga are set up on cremation grounds (‘Kathasaritsagara’) becatise in these terrific 
aspects death is shown as overcome and merged in the deathless. 

P. R. T. Gurdon, ‘The Khasis’, p. 145 ; stones set up to mark the site of purificatory 
tanks, oath-stones, stones as ‘.seats’ and great flat ‘sacrificial’ stones, on which Puja or worship 
is performed with the offering of rice, etc., are discussed and their specific names given, op. 
cit., pp. 145-153 ; cf. also note 56. 

To this day small shrines are set up by the herdsmen in the Kumaon hills. Western 
Himalaya (near Binsar, for instance) as Siva temples and also by the Malayarayans in 
Travancore. They are put together like a dolmen and house an upright stone, the Linga. 
(“Castes and Tribes of &uth India’’, vol. IV. p. 388-389). From the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin the Lifiga within the dolmen shrine constitutes the aboriginal temple to this day. 
Cf. note 53-_ _ _ 

Holding or restraining the presence of the invoked divinity is one of the rites of Hindu 
worship. It is accompanied by the Sannirodhini mudra (‘Isinaavagurudevapaddhati’, III. 
ch. XXVlI. 104). This purpose, in addition to the marking of the sacred site, is common to 
the Hindu temple and to the dol m en. 
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only for the Lihga made of stone, and which is the embodiment of Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva. Stone, as menhir is specially connected with the Lihga, and also with 
the Adharasila. It marks the Omphalos in the one instance as much as in the 
other. It distinguishes as the Centre the place where it stands; around it, the site 
is sacred. Thus it is enclosed by square walls and covered with a roof, for as the 
‘Agni Puriina’ says “in the square (catvara) 6iva is present”. 

" The memory of the building stones of the temple is retentive. The stones of 
the walled-in quandrangles which the Gupta shrines are in principle, and also the 
Cola temples with their added halls, are disproportionately large to the size of the 
temples.®* They form a near substitute of the monolithic walls of the dolmen. 

Raised from the earth where it has stood in accordance with the megalithic 
practice, the flat roofed stone temple on its plinth and terrace, is an established 
type. The ‘Samaraiiganasiitradhara’ has much to say about temples without 
gikharas®® which were one-storeyed, flat roofed sti-uctures. As a rule, however, 
Vastusastra is preoccupied with the varieties and proportionate measures of 
Prasadas having superstructures, and whose height is twice or thrice the width of 
their walls (Part VII). 

The temple with its high superstructure is the ultimate and generally accepted 
form. Sikhara, of which the meaning is ‘mountain peak’ designates particularly the 
superstructure of the North Indian Prasada.®'‘_ The flat roofed temples are 
contemporary for centuries wdth temples having Sikharas.®' They are at the same 



**1*116 coalescence of such places with others, fully recognised by tradition, is spoken of 
in passages such as ‘Brahmavaivarta Purana’, I. 6 . 47 " 4 S, “a place where the Sivalinga is 
worshipped, though it is a place not fit for pilgrimage, shall be turned into a place of 
pilgrimage”. _ _ _ _ , _ 

Three courses of stones are equal in height to the shafts of the wall-pillars, in the Cola 
temples (note 55). — The Mandapam preserved at Mukandwara, Kotah, in Malwa, about the 
fifth century A.D. is set up of most carefully dressed sand stone blocks of cyclopean size. 

In ch. XLIX, the ‘Samarafiganasutradhara’ exclusively treats of stone or brick built 
Prasadas wfithout Sikharas. They are covered by a Chadya or a double and triple roof. 
Chad, even to-day in Bengal denotes the flat roof of a brick structure. These Prasadas were 
not dolmen temples ; their interiors w'ere rich in pillars (see Part VII). 

** N. V. Mallayya, op. cit., JAtl., vol. X. p. 181, stresses the meaning ‘head’ which 
Sikhara has, derived from Sikha, the tuft of hair worn by an orthodox Hindu on the crown 
of the head. Synonyms are Siras and Sir§a, both denoting head. This microcosmic reference 
to the head is no less valid than the macrocosmic one to the Mountain, to Meru, the pole of 
the world. The full meaning of the Hindu temple is given form by the Prasada with its 
high superstructure ; in this sense Sikhara is to be understood and not as a roof which_ also 
may be flat (as assumed by Mallayya, JISOA, vol. IX. p. S3, in an article on ‘Nagara, Dravida 
and Vesara’) ; see Part VII where the different connotation of Sikhara in the Northern and 
Southern tradition (sastra) is explained. 

The flat roofed temples are (i) of the dolmen type, and (2) of the pillared hall type ; 
about the latter the ‘Samaraftganasutradhara’, in chs. XLIX and LII, gives ample information 
(see note 65 and Part VII). 

Amongst the earliest preserved temples having a superstincture are the stone temple in 
Deogarh, with an apparently curvilinear Sikhara ; one of the four curved sides of a Sikhara, 
carved in one piece of red stone of Mathura and belonging to the Gupta age, is in the Curzon 
Museum, Muttra. The curvilinear surface is divided into three vertical zones ; the broad field 
in the middle is covered with a Gavakga pattern ; the lateal portions are complete ivith Bhumis, 
each consisting of 2 courses and terminated by a large Amalaka. The temple in Deogarh and 
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architecturai< origins 


time embodied within the Prasada and below its {Sikhara ; in , 
Sonth India, the flat roofed temple with its cubical chamber 
within its superstructure.®* 


some of the temples of 
■ is repeated vertically 


the brick temple of Bhitargaon are of the sixth century 
(5th— 6th century) has a pyramidal superstructure and. 


> the stone temple of Gop, Kathiawar 
in certain respects similar to it, is the 


four storeyed pyramidal superstructure of the temple at Visavada, though somewhat later (H. 
Cousens, ‘Somanatha and Other Temples, etc.’ ASI. vol. XLV, Pis. Xtlll-XPIV, pp. 44-45). 
A carving on a lintel of the Gupta Age, at &arnath shows relief representations of related 


superstructure ; (Coomaraswamy, ‘Early Indian Architecture’, ‘Eastern Art’, III. Fig. 

The superstructure here is of the rectilinear type, consisting of superposed roof cornice 
mouldings. It is crowned by a very broad Amalaka on which rested the finial (Fig. c, in 
Part VI). The stone built temple of Mahakfijesvar, near Badami, erected in the third pari of 
the 6th century is discussed in Part VI. 

.Fifth century inscriptions speak of high Sikharas ; (‘Corpus Inscriptionum Indicaniju’, 
vol. III. No. XVII, verse 21 ; No. XVHI, 12, 30). 

What precisely Sikhara and Srnga of the Prasada or the Vimana meant in the Epic.s except 
the top of a high building cannot be reconstructed from the respective passages, w'hich compare 
them^ to clouds and mountain peaks (‘Ram.’ II. 17. 17 > II. 3.3' 3) etc., see Acharya, 
‘Dictionary’, op. cit., s.v.) The Sunga relief representations show vaulted and dome shaped 
roofs of bamboo construction. 

Tw.o relief representations from Mathura of the Ku§ana age show superstructures whose 
constituent parts and outline differ from later types and prescriptions. (Coomaraswamy, 
‘History of Indian and Indonesian Art’, Figs. 69, 69A). 

The earliest preserved temples which are not one storeyed and flat roofed, are variously 
given additional height. Two main types can be distinguished ; the one has a second smaller 
flat roofed temple above the Garbhagrha of the ground floor (Parvati temple at Nachua Kutliara, 
C.I. and the Dad Khan temple at Aihole), and the other, described at the beginning of this note, 
has a more or less pyramidal, etc. srtperstmeture, articulate with horizontal bands, mouldings 
or storeys. Some were rectilinear such as the temples of Bodh-gaya, Bihar (at the time of 
Hiuen Tsiang), and the temple at Gop, Kathiawar, others like the Dasavatara temple at 
Deogarh and the brick temple at Bhitargaon with their recessed courses appear to have yielded 
a curvilinear rather than a straight outline. To these may be added the Mahadeva temide at 
Nachna Kuthara (Progress Report, ASI, Western Circle, 1919) and the temple at Pathari (ASI. 
vol. X. p. 75) ; see also S. K. Saras^K'ati, ‘Temple Architecture in the Gupta Age’, JISOA, 
yol. VIII. p. 146). Re. Vaulted temples, see note 41. The temples are either ‘sandhara’ or 
‘nirandhara’ with or w'ithout a covered circumambulatofy. 

The Vaikuijtha Perumal temple for example, at Kaficipuram (Conjeeveram, near Madras), 
of the second decade of the eighth century, cf. sectional drawing, PI. KIV, P. Brown, op. cit. ; 
Fergusson, HIEA, vol. I. Fig. aio. 




3. The Shed of Initiation and the 


The dolmen shape raised on a socle or base (adhis{haiia) can be recognisrf m 
the flat roofed temple. It remains, however, the nucleus the smctuary, of the 

temples with high superstructures whose walls are rich ni buttresses aud uiauiM 

scXtoed images. Ttey always enclose its small cubical inner space, unbroken 

is, arcliitecturally tbe prototyp^^ 

the sanctuary enshrined in the Hindu temple, other closed tpes of sacred bmldings 
5so haw tSJceded the Hindu temple. They too, have lent their meaning and added 
tlSr .Se to the cube of the Garbhagrha. They are the Vedic shed of initiation 
and the undatable ‘Tabernacle’ made of bamboo, or branches or of large palm leaves 
only, in which a divine presence is known to dwell while being worshipped. 

Neither of these structures has contributed its particular forni to the sanHuary 
Hself The shed furnished additional ritual secrecy to the interior of the Hindu 
tempie; the Tabernacle of the forest, similar to the dolmen in this respect, was 
raSed (^n a socle or altar and while it enclosed the sacred space it marked it by the 
Sell shape of four curved branches fixed in the corners of a square and with their 
eids gathered to a point. Such a conjoining of various shapes and resources to 
form the Hindu temple is seen not only in its beginning but also in the different 
plSefrffrhlstVaud in its types (Parts VI and VII). It would result in a 
Lmpilation, and in the literal sense of the word this is indeed the case, wer 
not that the congregation of all the available possibilities is to one point only, to 
the gradual and measured reduction of all the wealth_ of thi ee dimensional form in 
one direction, that of ascent, towards a point which is that of the finial above the 
hi-h superstructure. In this surge of measured units imbued with meaning, the 
metaphysical aim is supported by principles of vegetation; by growth and rami- 
fication, by symmetries and proliferation of form. 

The architectural rite of depositing the seed of the temple is continued in the 
‘natural’ discipline of its form which the architect (Sthapati, Kartr) masters by his 
aptitude, training and skill. An integration of his personality, that of the patron, 
the Karaka, and of the shapes of many origins is effected by his work mid is 
visible in its form. Such one-pointedness (ekagrata) is the motive of the Hindu 
temple with its high superstructure ; ostensibly it leads to the one point which is 
even beyond its own shape. This one-pointedness resulted in the predominance ol 
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priests, is set up on the Mahavedi. It is covered on all sides with mats and faces 
the East where is its door.” That it is enclosed has a meaning akin in its context, 
though divergent in its purport from that of the houses, at the time when the trees 
withdrew from this earth (p. 116). “That Sadas they enclose on all sides with a 
view to that generation, thinking : Quite secretly shall be carried on that generation, 
for improper indeed, is the generation which another sees. Therefore to any one 
looking into the Sadas except through the door, let him say : ‘Look not’ ; for it is 
as if he were seeing intercourse being carried on. Freely (one may look) through 
the door, for the door is made hy the gods” (S.B. IV. 6^ 7. 9). It is an act of 
generation which is performed in the enclosed hut, an initiation which leads to a 
second birth, in which the initiated is the embryo (‘Maitrayaniya Samhita’, 
III. '6. 7) and the hut is the womb (‘Taittirlya Samhita’, VI. 2. 5. 6). 

The enclosed space is a Garbhagrha, a house which is the womb ; this is the 
name of the innermost sanctuary of the temple.’'’ The Garbhagrha is the womb of 
the higher Self. It is said : “The initiated departs from this place, he goes into 
foreign land, he ascends to the space of the gods. When enclosing (the hut with 
mats), (door) openings are made; thus he does not (altogether) leave this place, 
thus he stays in this world” (‘Maitr. Sam.’, III. 6. 1), for not only to the east but 
at all the cardinal points, door-openings should be made (Ap. S.S. X. 5. 4). This 
is no final departui-e but a return to his spiritual home and origin from where the 
initiated comes back to the world of man. Thus are made “apertures in the four 
directions for the winning of both the worlds” (‘Taitt. Sam.’, VI 1. 1. 1). Within 
the hut which faces the East, the sacrificer, the embryo within the womb, also 
faces the East where the gods live; facing them he beholds them, he is one with 
them. “The hut is enclosed (on all sides by mats) for the woidd of the gods is 
divided from the world of man” (Ap. S.S. X. 6. 1). 

The secluded interior of the Sadas on the Mahavedi is a precursor of the 
Garbhagrha in the Prasada on»its raised terrace or base; with its main door in the 
east, and the other, vestigial ones as niches or ‘massive doors’ (ghanadvara) at the 
remaining cardinal points.” 


” 6.B. III. I. 2. 2. (Katy. VII. i. 25) ; III. 6. i. 2. The Sadas is rectangular and may 
be a double square. Its long side faces the East. Its measures are 18 or 21, 24, 27 cubits 
and Its breadth is one-third (6 cubits), less than one-half, or half of the long side. In the 
middle of it is the post of Uduinbara wood. It has the height of the sacrificer (SBE. vol. XXVI. 
p. 141). The proportion of its plan i : 2 or i ; 3 recurs in the height of tlie exterior of the 
Hindu temple. Here, however, it is the interior which matters most and this has the height 
of the sacrificer. 

Vedic initiation is performed to-day in the centre of the house, either in a room in the 
interior of the building or in a specially erected ‘pandal’ or Mandapam in the centre of the 
courtyard within the building. The secluded place in the house or in the Mandapam, set 
aside for the initiation, is called Garbhagrha. 

Garbhagrha, in domestic architecture, designates the interior part of the house {‘Samar- 
angaiia-sutradhara’, ch. XIX, 27). 

The temples which are preserved, generally have only one door to tlie Garbhagrha ; 
the place of the others is taken by ‘ghana-dvaras’ or massive doors, as they are called. 
( Tantrasamuccaya’, I. II. 20. comm.). These are niches in the walls of the Prasada; the 
walls of the Garbhagrha, in the interior, as a rule, are plain. 
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Arch b 3 ^ itself was also set up, made of two brandies of Palasa or {5ami trees 
(‘Apastamba Srauta Sutra’; Part IV). No written record describes the primeval 
and impermanent houses of God, the spirits and powers. 

Another kind of temporary ‘house’ is set up in Bengal during the spring- 
festival _Holi. It is constructed of seven or eight dry, bent bamboos'; the ends of 
each being planted in the ground produce a beehive shape.'® 

Neither the shape of the Tabernacle of leaves, etc. nor that of the ’beehive 
house’ are identical to that of the temple having a curvilinear Sikhara, for the latter 
is always truncated; its point is divided from its bodv which terminates with a 
platform or shoulder-course (skandha) ; from its centre rises the neck (griva, kantba) 
on which rests the Amalaka. Above this is placed the finial of the temple'; it 
leads to the Highest Point. 

The central Pillar, the axis of the temple, where it exceeds the bulk of the 
Prasada was given shape in the brick and stone built temples above its curvilinear 
superstructure; it is its neck (griva). The neck, the Amalaka (Pt. VTII) and 
the finial (stupi) are the shapes and symbols of the vertical axis of the temple where 
it emerges into visibility (Pis. I; XLV). 

_ The Tabernacle was put on top of the flat roofed Prasada, or alternatively, the 
upright, lower part of the Tabernacle was assimilated into the walls of the 
Garbhagrlia. Tlie meaning of this prototypal shape is not given in scripture ; it 
is shown in the curvilinear shape of the high superstructure of the majority of 
mediaeval Hindu temples built in brick or stone ; its form remains nearer to its 
origin, when, built of bamboo or wood it is carried on the wheels of the temnle 
Aariots. The temple chariot is neither a copy of the temple nor is it its model. 
The temple is the stationary (sthira) form, the chariot is the movable (cala) form 
of the seat and_ house of god, the Tabernacle. The same distinction applies to 
&e image; it is either immovable, the Dhruvabera, permanently fixed in the 
Garbhagrha, or it is movable (cala) and earned about in procession. Both these 
vaiieties of the Tabernacle and the image express the two-fold nature of divinity, 
who as Pure Mnciple, giva, is immovable and has an immovable seat (acalasana)’ 
and as Sakti, Energy, is movement itself and is therefore enthroned on a movable 


^ ® It bouses an effigy made of rice paste of the Old Woman, which i 

priest. Then the house of the Old Woman (budirghar) and the effigv 
which are magicallj^ effective. 

I am indebted for this information to Sudhir R. Das. 

A peculiar brick (?) structure of elongated- beehive outline and wit! 
on its lower part, is represented in a relief from Amaravatl (First Perioc 
jimrti, Amaravatl Sculptures in the Madras Museum’, PL XVI. The Ga 
by a very tall finial of several components (Amalaka (?L etc.L 
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’’ ‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati 

T. A. Gopinatha Rao, ‘Elei 
There are also ‘calacala’ images, 
in certain rites. 

Chariots of Jagannatha are 
annually ; in Bengal they are c( 
ghar’ (note 75). 


nents'of Hindu Iconography’, vol. I. Introduction, p. i 7 - 
which as a rule immovable, may yet be taken in procession 

drawn in procession during the car festival, Ratha-Yatra, 
-mstnicted of bended branches, etc. and resemble the dev- 


THE IMAGE OF “THE MOUNTAIN AND THE CAVERN” 


(A) The Garbhagrha 


Meru, Mandara and Kailasa are the first three names amongst the twenty 
types of temples described in the earty texts, the ‘Brhat Samhita’ and the 'Matsya 
Pnrana’ ; all three are the nanles of the Mountain, which is the axis of the world ; 
that is Mem, the pole of this earth ; Mandara as churning rod, planted on Visnu, 
the tortoise, during the vSatya Yuga, the first world age after the great commotion ; 
and Kailasa, as seat of Siva, in the Himalaya. In these names rises the temple, 
the image, aim and destination of this world edifice.” 

To serve this image, various architectural forms such as the curvilinear 
Tabernacle having paraboloid lateral surfaces, the pyramid, dome and roof shapes, 
are employed. Their possibilities are exploited and yield a monumental unit. 
Their forms are developed logically ; tliej^ are, moreover combined and indefiniteh.- 
varied. 

There is no equivalent term in Western architecture to fit the high shape of 
the Hindu temple, its superstructure. This superstructure has the height of a 
spire, and fulfils the function of a roof. Its verticality is rinobstructed bj’' any 
horizontal roof line. If halls (mandapa) are added to the Prasada, their high roofs 
ascend in relatively lower peaks, graded in height and isolated the one from the 


” Bf. S. LV. 17 f., ‘Matsyapurana’, CCI,XIX, 28 f. Inscriptions extol eloquently and 
unceasingly, the temple as the Mountain. The Mandasor inscription of the temple of Sflrya 
built in 437 — 43S A.D. describes it with its broad and lofty spires resembling a mountain ; 
‘Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum’, III. p. 83. This temple was repaired in 473-74 A.D. 
and then described as temple of Surya, which touches the sky, as it were with its beautiful 
Sikharas (‘Indian Antiquary’, XV. p. 196). The Gangadhara stone inscription of Visva- 
varman in Jhalawar, Malva, speaks of a temple of Visnu (Vi§nu-sthana) resembling the lofty 
peak of Kailasa (‘Corp. lusc. Ind.’, III. p. 44) which is Siva’s mountain, but is referred to 
as representing the World Mountain. The Hansot Plates of Cahamana Bhartrivaddha 
(Broach; 756 A.D. ; ‘Ep. Ind.’, vol. XII. p. 203) designate Meru as Jayadhara, sup]3ort of 
Jaya, the Sun (see Part VIII. ch. ‘Amalaka’). According to the ‘Prabandhacintamani’, King 
Karya of Gujerat constructed the Karnameru-prasada in Anhilwad, the name of the king 
l)eing linked with the temple type Meru. Meru is the ‘king of Prasadas’ (‘Saraarangana- 
sutradhara’, EV. 3). 

In Vijayasena’s inscription at Deopara (‘Ep. Ind.’ I. pp. stO', 314 ; P. Mus, op. cit., 
P- 413 ; Inscr. of Bengal, vol. Ill), the high temple of Pradyumnesvara is compared to the 
(central) Mountain on which rests the sun at midday, and this is the only Mountain worth 
mention among all the mountains. 

The temple as the Mountain is not only so described in the inscriptions, etc. The Parvati 
temple at Nachna Kuthara (ASI. vol. XXI. p. 95) has the outer faces of its w'alls covered 
with carved rock shapes— a none too satisfactory experiment in form. The final shape of all 
these ‘mountain peaks’ is the Sikhara-cluster (Part VI).— In the geography of the Puranas, 
Mandara Js the mountain east of Meru (‘Vi§nu-P.’ II. ch. II. 17) ; it can be imagined as* its 
eastern Urusjnga. Kailasa, the abode of Siva or of Kuvera, is situated to the north of Mt. 
Meru, or it is said to be one of its three peaks (‘Siddhanta-OTomaiji’, II. III. 36), so that 
either of these peaks, Mandara and Kailasa, is a part of Meru. 


I 
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next.'" The steep ascent of the superstructure from the walls of the Prasada then 
appears integrated in a slower approach, along a sky line rising with triangular 
indentations, towards the main Sikhara (PL L). The towering superstructure, the 
Sikhara, moreover forms one monumental unit with the perpendicular walls which 
support* it and from where it rises to the high point of its finial. A series of 
mouldings and recesses of the pedestal and socle (upapitha and adhisthana) of 
the Prasada lead in stepped and curved, slanting profiles to its wall rich in corres- 
ponding mouldings (vedika or ‘pabhaga’ and hlie crowning mouldings) whence 
spring''the ascending curves (rekha) of the Sikhara (PL XLIII) ; the complete 
Prasida has the form of an unbroken ascent from the base to the finial."" Within 
it and below the superstructure" is the Garbhagrha, the Svomb of the house’ a 
small chamber, square, in the majority of preserved temples, and dark as a cave 
in a mountain. It is the innermost sanctuary of the Vimana, and the entire temple. 

In its interior it has four plain walls. They are massive annd their continuity 
is broken only by the entrance in the front wall."" There is no other source of light. 
If the door is closed, the interior is dark. In the larger temples, where one or 
several halls precede the sanctuary, the image is but faintly lit by the light of day 
as it reaches it across the hall, a dim light just sufficient to set off the image against 
the darkness of its chamber ; the darkness deejjens towards the corners even though 
oil lamps may illumine the image during ritual worship (puja). Darkness too, 
descends on the image from the top of the cell, in the belly of the tower. The limits 
of the Garbhagrha, the sanctuary, are more felt than seen, though even in the 
largest temples it remains in actual dimensions a chamber of small size, here sur- 
rounded as it is by two sets of walls and with spacious halls leading towards it“ it 
appears proportionately smaller than in temples of lesser dimensions. 


This refers to the majority of Indian temples with their curvilinear Sikhara. The 
Mandapa should not exceed in height the Sukanasa of the Sikhara of the Prasada. The 
iSuka'nasa, at different stages of the evolution of the Sikhara, reaches up to half of its height 
or less than that (Part VII, note 35). 

This is not so in South India. There, the cube or the four sided prism of the walls, 
and the pyramid of the Bhumis or storeys forming the superstructure are sharp in their 
distinctiveness and retain the outline of a drawing of the Tetraktys ; an analogous form, 
pyramid on cube, is the rule in the structure of the Mandapa in Orissa. In its vertical section 
moreover it does not coalesce with the Prasada into one comprehensive unit, but retains its 
integrity as a counterplay in the design of the whole. This is expressed by local traaition 
which considers the shape of the Mandapa as female and that of the Prasada as male ; while 
the ‘Bhuvanapradipa’, XPII, Lc., speaks only of the ‘gainthiala’, the ‘marriage knot’, 
between Prasada and Mandapa. 

" In some South Indian temples, the first Garbhagrha is on the ground floor, and a 
second, third and fourth Garbhagfha on each successive floor of the pyramidal superstructure 
(note 68). In earlier temples such as the Parvati Temple at Nachna Kuthara, C.I., (‘ASI. 
Western Circle, Progress Report’, 1919, pis. XV, XVIa) of Gupta age, a ‘replica’ of the flat 
roofed, one storeyed temple is placed on its roof. The two Garbhagrhas, one above the other 
stand up in the shape of a high four sided tower, its upper half in which is the higher 
Garbhagfha emerges above the walls and roof of its ambulatory (andhakarika) . cf. also the 
temple at Gop, the shape of the inner walls. 

See however note 73. 


The length of the Garbhagfha is about 12' .... ; the length of the total building with 
its Mandapas is 102' s'h iu the Kandariya Temple in Khajuraho ; (B. L. Dhama, ‘A Guide 




THE IMAGE OP “THE MOUNTAIN AND THE CAVERN” 

The square of the ground plan, the interior of the sanctuary, the small cubicle 
filled with darkness extended into the mass of the Prasada, and its towering- 
superstructure, or the Sikhara, which rises from the beam or architrave 
(uttara) of its walls; these are the surroundings of image or symbol. This is the 
place towards which the devotee proceeds where worship is offered. This nucleus 
remains, poor, undisguised yet hidden, the place where dwells the Supreme Prin- 
ciple, as God, Isvara, in the consecrated image or symbol. 

It is independent of time and place, a cavity held by primary elements of 
architecture and their relationship. With them an adequate space is enclosed for 
the purpose of ultimate realisation. This secluded spot is called Garbhagrha. 
The name refers also to the human body and to the inception of life. By its name 
and form the Garbhagrha is a place of primary significance ; it does not date, is as 
old as the Hindu temple, and constitutes its essential part as much today as ever 
it did. The name of the Garbhagrha is not, however, intrinsically connected with 
its form. Both are symbols and each stands for an aspect of the same reality. 
The name and form of the Garbhagrha do not coincide on the plane of things seen. 
They coincide in their destination. The Garbhagrha is not only the house of the 
Germ or embryo of the Temple as Puru.sa ; it refers to man who comes to the Centre 
and attains his new birth in its darkness. The Garbhagrha is Rahasva, secret and 
n) 3 ^sterious (Cidambaram). 

The form of the Garbhagrha is based on a square and this makes permissible 
the use of the designation temple. The Romans called ‘templum’ a square fenced 
off for augury. Within such a preserve the outside influences are excluded. The 
cubical chamber of the Garbhagrha is replete with static order. It stands firm. 
This must be so in a sanctuary, a place for the realisation of the Supreme Principle 
which is infinite and beyond all limits.; The world in which we live is indefinite 
in extent and open on all sides to question and uncertainty ; within limits, luunber 
and measure is the Garbhagrha. Tike the city of Brahman (Brahmapura) it rests 
within its four walls (‘Maitrayani Upanisad’, VI. 28; 38). Their thickness shuts 
off the outer world and keeps secret the interior. Its sacredness is protected from 
the evil influence^ of external distractions and from the destructive agents of time 
pd accidents. The greatest possible lastingness is secured for the secluded place 
in which dwells the eternal present during Puja. 

Garbha which signifies the womb as well as the embryo in the microcosmic 
sense, denotes Prakrti, primordial Substance, in its macrocosmic application. The 
name of the innermost sanctuary does not primarily designate it as the house of 
God; it refers to a state or degree of manifestation. The manifested world, 
ontologically exists by increasing condensation : ether, air, fire, water and earth, 
the subsequent element always retaining the qualities of the preceding ones. Pour 
elements : air, fire, water and prth can be touched, seen, tasted and smelt ; they 
proceed in ever increasing density from the’ first element, ether (akasa). It is per- 
ceived by hearing. Sound (sabda) is the quality of ether (akasa , the first and 


to Khajuraho’, p 9 ; see Fig. in Part VI) ; as a rule, the width of the Garbhagjha is half 
ot the width of the Prasada, but here, the exceptions are many (see Part VII). 
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Similarly also within the Garbhagrha is th^ image or symbol of wood or stone 
or crystal or it may itself consist of ether, as the Akasa-lihga in Cidambaram. For in 
the inner ether, (akasa), circumscribed by the. city of Brahman (Brahmapura) is 
contained all that 'is. “In this city of Brahman is a small lotus, a dwelling in which 
is a small cavity occupied by ether (akasa). That which lies_in this place should 
bethought after and one wiUknow it.”®'* “As large as is this Akasa so large is that 
Akasa in the heart. Both heaven and earth are contained within it ; both fire and 
air, both the sun and the moon, the lightning and the stars, and whatever there is 
in this world, and also what is not,— all that is contained within it.”®° This city 
of Brahman, is the body the small cavity of the heart, the centre of being in man, 
is the place of the small ether. This place of Brahman, in the heart of man, has 
its analogy in the Brahmasthana, in the centre of the temple mandala or plan, where 
also lies^he heart of the Vastupurusa." This centre of the temple plan, has its 

equivalent in the Garbhagrha where it does not coincide with it. 

AkaAi which is prior, ontologically, to the other elements and not perceptible 
by any other sense except hearing, is the element which corresponds to Prakrti, 
primordial substance, out of which evolves all that is manifest. Ether fills every- 
thing, it is all pervading. It is in the air and it is in the stone. It is housed within 
the four walls and there it extends in all the six directions, east, west, north and 
south, to the walls, across them and also below and above, into the foundation of 
the temple and the height of its superstructure. Akasa, ether, corresponds te the 
primordial substance Prakrti, in the process of manifestation. It is the first 
departure into manifestation from the unchanging Pure Principle or Essence, into 
ever more concrete substance. This departure or transformation, while taking form 
and shape takes place literally, across the w^lls which bound it. From the ‘point 
of view’, or the centre of the Garbhagrha, the walls around it while sheltering it, 
are held together by the Essence and formed by it in every buttress, profile and 
figure. On its outside, the mass of the temple is seen to give full exposition, in 
the light of day to the meaning enshrined in darkness within. 

“In the beginning this Universe existed in the shape of darkness” (tamo- 
bhutam; ‘Manu'Smrti’, I. 5). “In the beginning (of creation) there was darkness 
hidden in Darkness” (RV. X. 129. 3; ‘Taitt. Br.’, II. 8. 9. 4). The darkness in 
the Garbhagrha is a necessary condition for the transformation whiph is wrought 
in the devotee. In darkness his change is effected and a new life is attained. The 
rite of Garbhadhana had to be performed at night and also those which preceded 
the felling of the tree. If then the light is waved in front of the image, this illu- 
mination is an act of recognition of the God in the potent, superluminous darkness, 
revealed now and known further in all the images outside on the walls of the temple, 
of the many gods, the Devas, the shining ones, in the light of day. The effulgence, 
the images of the gods, which are carved on the walls and set into their niches is 
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the splendour of the Hiranyagarblia, the Golden Germ, the light which shines from 
the primordial Darkness. It shines from the superluminous darkness of the 
Garbhagrha across the walls and is seen in front of the ‘ghanadvaras’, the niches; 
their actual designation is “massive doors”. Nobody can pass across them. 
They are irradiated from within. Through them the splendour of the Hiranya- 
garbha appears translated into the form of the figure of the god in each of the 
niches around the body of the temple. In other words, and on the ‘plan’, the 
Vastumandala, the suns of all times are around the Brahmasthana and in the outer 
border of the square, are the regents of the moon and the stars. 

Close to the .small dark .space, within the mass of the Pra.sada and above which 
it rises with its superstructure, is laid the Garbha, to the right of the door (p. 126), 
immured within its walls. These are the manifested substance of the indwelling 
Essence in the Garbhagrha. The Essence leaves its impress on the walls in the four 
directions and the intermediate regions of space; charged with it, the walls are 
.shaped by its impact. 

The temple is the concrete shape (mtirti) of the Essence; as such it is the 
residence and vesture of God. The masonry is the sheath (kosa) and body. The 
temple is the monument of manifestation. The devotee who comes to the temple, 
to look at it, does so as a ‘seer’, not as a spectator. 

Ritual action and architectural form express one and the same meaning. The 
structure of the temple accompanies, follows and translates into a relative per- 
manence the rites and their rhythmic formulae (mantra). The rite for the elevation 
of the Temple is the Garbhadhana, the insemination of the site with the ‘seed’ of 
the temple. 

The seed is deposited at night in the womb of mother Earth, as Garbha, Germ 
of the temple, close to the door jamb of the Garbhagrha. In the vertical, in the 
upward direction, which is that of growth, from below, along the jamb of the door 
and above it, the power of germination lifts as it were the lid of the Garbhagrha, 
and transcends the flat ceiling of the Garbhagrha, step by step, level by level in 
ever diminishing tier.s to the top of the superstructure ; there once again it rests 
and is level as the Skandha (shoulder course) before it attains its crown and is 
surmounted by its finial. 

The Garbhagrha is the nucleus of an all sided increase on the outside, in the 
horizontal, a stepping forth fi-om the dark interior into expanding bulk and multi- 
plicity of form and meaning. Its outward impact within its walls is traversed in 
the vertical direction by the urge of growth which corresponds to the sprouting of 
the seed, and leads from the broad earth and the base of the temple towards- its 
high point even above the superstructure. A synonym for ^ikhara, the curvilinear 
superstructure, is the term Manjari which means a shoot. This refers to the form 
of the superstructure as much as it follows logically by way of natural symbolism 
from the rite of Garbhadhana. The vivifying Germ (garbha) and the Embryo of 
splendour (Hiranyagarblia) are within the walls of the Garbhagrha and have their 
images in the construction of the temple. 


(B) The Superposition of Shapes Along the Verticae Axis 


The images which are given concrete form in the building of the temple have 
been seen and worded in revelation (sruti) and the sacred tradition 

The Hindu temple is a synthesis of many symbols. By their superposition, 
repetition, proliferation and amalgamation, its total meaning is formed ever anew. 
In the vertical direction, the superposition of forms leads towards the culminating 
point. The solid socle or base (Adhisthana, etc.) functions as the altar on which 
the offering is made in the shape of the temple. Its main part is the walled in, 
dark space of the Garbhagrha. From the vertical walls of the Garbhagrha, the 
original dolmen shape, rises the superstructure and above it, the finial. The high 
superstructure is not derived from any particular roof shape ; these, in certain 
types are embodied in its form. It is not a roof with increased height; it is a 
form of sacred architecture, complete in itself and is placed above the walls of the 
Garbhagrha*®. 


Generally, the pyramid of the South Indian temples is super-added to its straight walls. 
The survival of the dolmen type in flat roofed temples of the mediaeval period— such as 
those near Jhansi (central India), at Gandpur, Dudahi and Ladhaura (AvSI, U. :P. Photographs, 
1937-38, Nos. 6785, 6758, 6763) has been pointed out already. The Megalithic ‘^^ature’ of thep 
flat roofed temples is shown by the roof where it consists of one monolithic slab. ^In certain 
flat roofed temples, moreover, the front is composed of large, vertical stone slabs (Siva temple 
in Kuttikondabilam, Guntur; ASI, Madras Photographs 1936-7, No. 328). 



The height of the storeys (bhumi) of the pyramidal superstructure diminishes, on certain 
temples, in an arithmetical progression ; each successive storey is !4 or also Yt. less than the 
lower. In this progression however is not included the ground floor (samsthana) of the temple. 
In order to moderate the abrupt superposition of the pyramid with its miniature storeys on the 
relatively high wall of the ‘cubical’ Garbhagrha, this wall frequently appears divided externally 
in two storeys, each complete with its base, pillars, capitals and roof cornice. This architectural 
consideration belongs to the Cola age (Temples at Tanjore, 1000 A.D. ; Gangaikonda Colapuram 
about 1025 A.D.) ; and while later temples shosv an increase in the number of simulated storeys 
on the walls of the Garbhagrha (Temple at Tiruvarur, about 1600 A.D.), Pallava temples are 


free from this aesthetic deceit (Shore temple at Mamallapuram, Kailasanatha temple at 
Kancipuram (650-700 A.D. approximately). See Plates LI-LIII ; DVII-DIX in P. Brown, 
‘Indian Architecture’ and Part VI. 

The superposition of the pyramidal, storeyed form on the vertical walls of the Garbhagrha, 
though generally is not necessarily always observed. The pyramidal structure of the 
Vaikuntha Perumal Temple (ib. PL LIV) rises directly from its socle. Here too, the storeys 
are not simulated, miniature replicas ; they house a Garbhagrha on each floor. In the majority 
however, of the temples in South India, including the Kanarese country, a complete structural 
pyramid of this type, appears raised on the Saqisthana, the groundfloor or one storeyed temple. 
This development aji^ears already completed in the seventh century rock cut temple models 
which an ingenious king (Narasinrhavarman) was pleased to have cut out of the rocky boulders 
near the shore of Mamallapuram. 

The diminution of the height of the Bhumis of the superstructure of a South Indian temple 
is carried out according to more than one consideration, such as the number of these ‘storeys’, 
etc. (see Part VII, Chap. s). 

In Northern India, the diminution of the Bhumis of a curvilinear superstructure such as the 
Sikhara of an Orissan temple does not form a series ; if, for example, there are ten Bhumis, of 
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Above the superstructure and no longer part of the body of the temple, is the 
hnial or btupika ; it is however proportionately related to the body. All these 
shapes are piled one upon the next, along the vertical axis. It connk-ts the central 

j3omt of tlie floor of the Garbliagrha with the high point of the fiiiiaL 

On this vertical axis are threaded the levels of the building, its floors (bhumi) 
and profiles, Aeir projections and recesses. Expansion proceeds from the central 
point of the Garbhagrha, m the horizontal, in all the directions of space; this 
spread with its proliferation and particularisation is gathered up towards the apex ; 
the broad mass with its many forms is reduced to a point, beyond its total form. ' 

The piled up altar, the base, the dolmen-cell, the Garbliagrha. and the 
superstructure are the architectural constituents of the whole image of the temple • 
It rises like a mountain. Its mass diminishes while it is drawn along the vertical 
to a high point straight above the centre in the dark small space of the interior, 
llie image of the mountain and the cave is known in nature, and is given form 
3 ^ the architect. This total aspect of the temple is not in continuation of an extant 
architectural type like its parts, the altar, the dolmen, the Tabernacle and the 
other constituents of its superstructure. It preserves however as they do the 

caverns; and this corresponds moreover to the 
immediate realisation or the cavity of the heart. These are immediate symbols in 

hr*^^^and^sacrS^^ ’ Himalayas are full of natural caves, small or 

The cave temples are an elaboration of these primeval sites. No architectural 
were evolved there; on the contrary, forms of stnictural buildings 
were adjusted to the exigencies of the rock, pillars for instance increasing in 



lost nas 5 units, the height of the following is: 4 7/id ; 4 ; 3 i^/i6 • ^3/ - 
3 s/i2 and 2. (‘Canons of Orissan Architecture’, op. cit. p. iii). ' 
>n hOTev^ in a geometrical progression can be seen, as stated by M, M. 
and Her Remains , p. 128, on the accompanying Plate II. 
le rnain types of the superstructure and their several components (see Part VI) 

pe of temple consisting of two super-added buildings is shown on the reverse 
jpper Coins (Fig. 16. PI. I of J. N. Banerjea, ‘tL Development 
he lower part of the structure has a sloped roof, above it is placed a sSaller 

the Paninb*\T^f ^ temple, of the second to first 

tne Fanjab, in tlm superposition of structures, resembled Bengal temple types 

present day, m Bengal and Orissa. Their roofs are sloped and curvilinear 

:mjlelpfrt’^^f^* preceded, and contributed to, the formation of the super- 

wVa and in Mathura 

iry A i>. (Coomaraswamy, ‘HIIA’, Figs. 42 and 70). In these reliefs a small 

tLmft / roofed by a series of superpoLd ‘slabs’ 

t! and crenellated roof. This method of super - 

=ement though it is neither represented by any of the later temples nor 

SSainTshrf'svt vision of the Throne of Supreme Blessedness on 

i^untam (Shri Svami Hariharanand Sarasvati, ‘Vi.^riu, The All-Pervadinu 
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width so as to support the weight of the hill which in part rested on them Layana, 

tatSS (n^toaka)^while a circnmambulatory (bhrama) and trindmes (gavaks^ 

Sa be ca4d in the rock ('Samaranganasntradhara , LIX. 236-237) m 

“‘fymboll £‘?®Ucal axis or piUar along which the varied forms are 

threaded on different levels or the cave in the nrountarn, and archrtectnral forins 
S as tlS convergence of ascending lines which connect the perimeter of the 
taildtov with the end of its vertical axis, or the various shapes of the superstructure, 
thest aSd other images and forms constitute the symbolical and concrete structure 
of the tLple The temple under the name of mountain resembling it by its 
wied S, is always the One Mountain, an image of manifestation in its 
wiirchv alone the central axis of being. This axis pas^s through all the strata 
rf cSstence Sid shows them linked to the highest point, at different levels h 
From the Iiiehest point the line passes in the centre and piCTces the grouird in the 

mSe of tfe Garlhagrhawhert^ Linga or P" » 

the Prasada towards its highest point nses the bulk of the building, a vesture ot 
the central axis ; in its folds and throughout its extent, it is an exposition of the 
Mai meaning of the temple in the particular application to each single spot. 

The names of the three first temple types recorded in the early texts are those 
of the Mountain ; Mem, Mandara, Kailasa ; another type among the twenty temples 



witli stairs, a gateway (pratoli), roll cornice (vitanka- 
5. It is raised on a socle .(vedi) and has a politico 
to cave temnles such as those in BadaniL cave 

B C.— 6 t 1 i century A.D.) are interiors only, having 
lamaliapnram, Elura, Kalugumalai) complete replicas 
k m their exterior, and excavated within (Kailasanatna 

are, the one Hindu, the 
Out of a total 
Some of the 
Elephaiita are, though 
Re. these, _aiid later 
Browui, 


■he majority of the rock cut temples and sacred ab^es are 
k cut temples goo are Buddhist, 200 are Jam and 100 are^Hindu. 
in Elura (Da^vatara, etc.) and the Siva temple m^. 
the sixth century, interior excavations only with a^ la^raae 
in Northern India— at Dhamnar (Rajputana) and Jfesrur {Rragra) see P 
hitecture’, (Buddhist and Hindu), Chapters V, VI, XII and XL _ 
mare dark small Garbhagrha is not transferred from the cave temple to uie 
emple The flat roofed 'Gupta* temple is not derived from Brahmanical excavatec 
SLpS?, with it (Udayagiri to Bhopal ate.), uor from 5 f Xll t 

ceilinff • the earlv rock cut sanctuaries have domed or vaulted interiors, v hex eas cem 
“Rock monasteries have a straight ceiling. There ,s f ‘R 

temples, the Caitya halls prior to the Gupta age ; it belong to the flat roofed poren 
sanctua^ proper. The flat roof of the rock cut Kailasanatha Temple in Eluia of the 
,ury is in imitation of a structural temple of that age. 

ifloe can be cut into the rode j no structural form is born there. 11 4.1., o. 

f Gulnon in ‘S SymboHsme de la Croix* and other works has made clear tie 
f these and other symbols; A. K. Coomaraswamy has explained them m their 
in art. P. Mus has interpreted the Barabudur in the aspect of these peieunia. 

; ‘terrace temples* at Ahicchatra, etc., the axis or shaft cuts across the terraces ; the 
continuation of the shaft, rises from the highest terrace. 


‘r'ri ^ 

^ r /’i 'r 

lyflf.b, H-s 
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V 

described in the ‘Brhat Samhita’ is called Guharaja, King of caves (LV. it 

is equally telling by its name as the four last named types, in chapter LV of the 
‘Brhat Samhita’, the Round, the Square, the Octagonal and the Sixteen sided 
one are by their form, which should be dark inside, “so that light from outside 
will not enter these Prasadas” (‘Br. Samh.’ LV. 25; 28, with comm.). 

Guharaja, King of caves, is a name as suggestive as it is unique among the 
ever-increasing types of temples enumerated and described in the texts"’. "The 
name however occurs also as that of actual temples, such as the ‘Kuraja (Guharaja) 
Blr’_Temple"^ Kuhara, or cave, is a synonym of Sala, or room, in the ‘Bhavisya 
Purana’, where the type of temple, called Meru, is described as having many 


J 5 nayi§ya x uraiia , 32 winch derives froLii the Bil S., or from a source coiiimoB 

to both, substitutes Grharaja for Guharaja, see Part VII, 2nd chart (cf. also SB Ch X'LIX 

The Saniaraiiganastitradhara^, TIX. 3 : 93 *”iQ 7 > describes the temple called Otihadhara ' 
Its name however is derived from the division of the door-frame (dvarabheda) into several 
compartments (guha) as it is also described elsewhere. 

^ It should resemble the temple Siniha. This possibly includes a half forgotten identihcation 
ct the temple type called Simliasya ('Matsyapurana\ CCLXIX. 28) and the Guharaja of the 
Brhat Samhita (see Part VII, second chart). ‘^Visvafearman has described 3000 types of 
temples^^ says the ‘Bhpisya Purana’ CXXX. 36. 

T 1* 1915“ 3:6, Ft. II, p. 17. It is situated between Deogarh and Caiidpur in central 

India, ihis temple, of about the 9th century, similar in this respect to the Parvati temple at 
achna Kuthara has on the flat roof of its Garbhagrha, another though smaller cubical 
sanctua:^ and on top of this a curvilinear Sikhara. In principle, the two temples types the 
one with several storeys and the other with a curvilinear v^ikhara are placed here one above 
the other. 

y = The .^anda Pagoda in Pagan, Burma, being a ‘Ku’ or cave has such Kuharas, ‘caves’ 

01 halls, m the 4 directions, radiating from a massive centre. The Burmese name for structural 
brick temples is Xu’; cf, note 104. 

87 * XXXIX. 55-57 (&ila-grha ; guha-grha). 

+t,n+ -J. mean, as P. K. Acharya, ‘Indian Architecture’, p. 21, opines 

tio/,: •”= »“•>-«»« of 

describS'm mouM Pisa'SS/'“'‘’““ ■>« Kovera aid also 'Hantiya-prasadas- a» 
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the gods have to be added, as places of worship, retreat and congr^atioii, other 
natural caves and also those cut into the rock for similar purposes. The Ajivikas, 
a Tain sect, and the Buddhists were the first to do so; they were non-orthodox. 
Within Brlhmanism, the substitution of excavated caves for natural ones took 
time to evolve There, as elsewhere, the sacredness of the particular site was to 
beoin with, sufficient in itself ; the Tirtha, in this case was specially marked by its 
bemcr a cave. The heterodox sects preceded the Hindus by many xenturies in 
their interference with, and transformation of nature. They had already 
achieved magnificent results in such large, apsidal vaulted churches as the cave 
temple at Karli and in rock cut monasteries like those at JNasik or Ajanta (bJos. 8, 
12 13) when about 400 A.D. Brahmanical worship cut its entry into the rock. 
It has the shape of a small, flat roofed Garbhagrha. To it is added, _as in the 
contemporary Gupta temples, a structural porch or mandapam (Udayagiii, Bhopal, 

C. I.).** 

hJo apsidal temple was cut into the rock for Aisnu, ^iva or any Brahmanical 
form of divinity^”". The rock cut Hindu Garbhagrha is an equivalent of the 
structural flat roofed stone temple*''^ ; yet it is also preceded bj the small, single 
rock cut cell and also by those which surround in numbers Buddhist monastic 
halls."®' It is however significant that a relatively large cell, at the centre of the 
far end of the hall and serving as the main sanctuary, appears in the Buddhistic 
excavations"®' only at an age when the flat roofed Garbhagrha had been set up in 
stone Prasadas and cut into the rock. 

In the temple at Udayagiri, for the first time the walled in stone quadrangle 
as it were entered the mountain ; one stone-form, that of the dolmen, was put back 


This earliest Brahmanical rock-cut temple is amongst the earliest ful^ preserved 
Brahmanical shrines. It d&tk from the reigji of Candragupta II, 382-401 A.D. (Cunningham, 
ASR, Vol. X, p. 41). The dated Ajivika caves in the Barabar Hills, Bihar, were excavated in 

the reign of Asdksi, in the srd century B.C. 1 

"®“ The apsidal plan was however adjusted to the use of Brahmanical worship in structural 
temples, such as the Kapotesvara temple at Chezarla, the Durga temple at Aihole, etc., and 
according to the ‘Samarahganasutradhara’ (Ch. XLIX) must have been widely used. Cf. also 
SS. XLIX. 103-4 ; LII. 17, the Hastijatiya” type based on the square plan. ^ , 

In the Lad Khan, Kont-gudi and 2 other small temples at Aihole, the Garbhagrha on 
the other hand is built against the back wall of the pillared hall (ASIAR, 1907, p. 201 f.; ; this 
position would correspond to a Garbhagrha' cut deep into the rock and preceded by its mandapa. 

Garbha, Pali ‘gabbha’, is also the .name of rock-cut cells of the Buddhist monks con- 
nected with their large monastic halls. Such an establishment is called a ‘navagabha Maydapa 
(Karli cave inscr., ‘Ep. Ind.’, XI, p. 119), if there are nine ‘gabha’ or cells ; or also paca-gabha 
mandapa’ and ‘sattagabha mandapa’, when their number is only 5 or 7 jjunnar cave inscrip- 
tions, pp. 131, 136). Any small room is finally called ‘gabbha’, in Pali texts and denotes 
various kinds of chambers or rooms (‘Cullavagga’, VI. 3- 3-) which may be square or rectangular, 
etc. The use of terms such as ‘pasada’, or its equivalent ‘vimana’; gabbha, and also gu a , 
cave (‘Cullavagga’, VI. i. 2) in civic architecture is also current in the Epics. 

Dhatugarbha (dagaba) is the stupa as receptacle or womb of the relics (dhatu) of tne 

Buddha. . 

The Buddhist rock-cut cells again had their equivalent in structural cells ; these^ m stone 
buildings, such as are preserved in Gandhara were also used as shrines for a Buddhist image 
or a stupa (Takht-i-Bahai) . In this particular instance however they are not square, but 
rectangular, etc., and they have not flat roofs. 

In Vihara No. 5 for instance in Ajanta, or No. 3 at Aurangabad. 


, 
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into the primeval stone, the living rock. There the Garbhagrha retained its flat 
roof by adapting a natural ledge of rock. 

In the quest for secrecy, the enclosure of the shed in Vedic rites, or also of the 
dolmen for purposes of the Hindu temple, was one way of attaining it. Anotlier 
way less widely and only comparatively later resorted to in architectural form by 
the Hindus, led to cutting into the interior of the mountain, the living rock. The 
final solution is the Garbhagrha within the Prasada with its superstructure like a 
mountain. 

The type of temple called Guharaja, has the shape of a cave (guha) accoi'ding 
to Utpala (Comm., Br. S. TV. 25). Its height, 32 cubits, follows the general rule, 
of being twice the width of the Prasada, and implies a superstructure as high as the 
walls of the Garbhagrha (Part VII. P'irst chart). This King of caves, Guharaja, 
whatever its actual shape was, shares part of its name with Burmese brick built 
temples. In Burma, brick built temples with inner spaces are simply called ‘Ku’ 
or cave. of the temples at Pagan bears the name Shwe Ku, Golden cave. 

The Burmese Glass Palace chronicle tells about the erection of the Ananda temple 
of Pagan, how King Kyanzittha requested eight Arhats to produce by their concen- 
trated thought an image of the cave Nandamula in the Gandhamadana mountain. 
This they did and the King built a large Ku=Guha, a ‘cave’, or temple in the like- 
ness of the cave Nandamxila and called it Nanda.“' The name of the cave, which 
properly is the Garbhagrha, appears here as that of the whole Prasada. 

Cave and Mountain, in the architecture of Greater India are names for the 
total ^temple, Ku (Guha) in Burma, Giri (mountain) in Cambodia and Meru, in 
Bah.'“® In India itself, and originally, they denote the interior respectively”' and 
the high exterior shape of the Prasada. The interior with its cave darkness 
corresponds, to the deity known ‘ab intra’. The exterior with its mountain slopes 
along the superstructure and the perpendicular walls of the Prasada displays to the 
light of day, the seed which has taken root, and sprouted. 

Yet another secret place which also became integrated into the temple, is the 
place of the Omphalos, in the womb of the earth and below its surface. The cave, 
under-ground, the crypt,”® is the main Garbhagrha of several preserved temples. 


jcldern, *Weitbild and Bauform in Sudostasien*, 

Vol. W, p. 63. The central space in the Ananda temple, Pa; 
are in the four directions. 

The Gandhamadana mountain, 

Df Meru. Cf. note 78. 

^Sur quelques traditions Indo-Chinoises^ 


'Wiener _ Beitrage :mt' Kunst' 
_ * ' jgan, :is::a' brick' 

acc. to the ‘Vi§nupurana’ IT. Ch. II, 17, 

r »T ^ ^ ^ , Bull, de la Commission Archeo- 

Rique de EMochine , 1911, p. 20 ; J. C. Von Eerde, ‘Hindu-Javaansche en Balische 
lof ! ^ydschnft voor Indische Taal, Eand en Volkenkunde’, EXV. 15-16. 

. cave’ is in the Garbhagfha the water with which Eihga or image are 

laved in the daily rites. It passes from the image to a drain (pranala) on the floor which 
traverses theuniddle of the north wall of the Garbhagrha, and leaves through a spout carved 
% Makara, etc. The water in which the Linga or image has been bathed is 
sanctified and therefore is made to flow to the north. The Ganges too, is most sacred where its 
course turns northwards. The northern direction implies an upward course, back toward.s the 
mountains and higher still, in the celestial region. 

equivaleStf of thitnjpt’. 
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Tamas, darkness, is the descending tendency, it is the quality proper of the under- 
ground crypt. Above it, the Prasada arises, ascends in height according to the 
Sattva-guna, and expands its perimeter as far as Rajas, requires it."°® Tamas, 
darkness, 'is the causal body, the ‘karana rupa’. As it was in the beginning when 
out of primordial darkness evolved all things that be, so also from the deep, central 
darkness of the Garbhagrha the meaning of the temple shines forth on its walls 
and reaches the high point of the finial. Thus in certain temples there are two 
Garbhagrhas; above the crypt-Garbhagrha is the upper sanctuary, accessible or 
visible to all. The secret chamber of the Surya temple at Modhera, Gujerat, built 
in 1026-1027 A.Di, is sunk to eleven and a half feet below the level, and is under- 
neath the floor of the Garbhagrha of the temple.^" At Aundh, the principal Lihga 
is in the crypt below ; in the upper Garbhagrha is another Linga; steps lead down 
into the crypt from an opening in the floor of the upper shrine. The present-day 
temple of Somanatha, Pattan, Kathiawar, also has a lower shrine. It surrounds the 
SomanMha Tinga, symbol of the self existent Omphalos. A ‘duplicate’ for every 
day worship is in the upper shrine.”" In the Jambukesvara temple, near Trichino- 
poly, in South India, the Garbhagrha below the level of the ground enshrines a 
Svayambhu Tinga standing in water. The great sanctity of the non-man-made 
Lihga, the hidden darkness of the not only innermost, but also of the lowermost, 
Garbhagrha, are proper to the Guha, the secret chamber, around the omphalos, the 
navel and centre of the Earth and of Being ; of this the Adharasila is one symbol and 
its place is the same."* Above it is the Garbhagrha for the daily rites, and above 
these graded levels of secrecy and sanctity is the superstructure. The finial above 
it shines golden, high up, straight above the omphalos, or centre of the Garbhagrha, 
the womb and cave in the mountain. Or else no floor separates the lower and the 
upper chamber, they are one ; only the sunk level is preserved. The one and only 
Garbhagrha is of ten much jower in level than the hall, the Mandapam by which it 
is approached; stairs lead down to it, to a depth of seven or eight feet, or less;""* 



The three Gunas, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, active in every form of manifestation, have 
in the form of the temple a comprehensive visual symbol. 

J. Burgess — H. Cousens, ‘Architectural Antiquities of N. Gujerat’, ASWI, Vol. IX, p. 73. 

ib., p. 75. About the temple at Aundha, Hyderabad, Deccan, where the floor of the 
Garbhagrha is considerably sunk below that of the maydapain and the Dinga is not seen from 
the “hali doorway”, see H. Cousens, ‘Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan’, ASI. IvS. Vol. XLVIII, 
,p. 7S. . 

Cousens, ‘Somanatha’, etc. ASI. IS. XDV. p. 28. 

The underground situation of the place of greatest sanctity has been explained as a 
protective measure from the Mohammedans, as all the temples where it is so placed, were 
built when the Muslims had entered India. Apart drom the fact, that the vast majority of 
preserved Hindu temples dates from these centuries, (loth to 12th), the presence of the 
Svayambhu Tinga, the natural Omphalos, disproves the assumption. 

In the temple of Amaranatha (Ambarnath), Thana District, Bombay, 1060 A.D., the 
floor of the shrine is sunk below the outside ground level and about 7 ' or 8' lower than that of 
the hall. Stairs descend to it. The possibility of an original shrine on the same level as that 
of the hall (Cousens, op. cit., p. 13) does not detract from the fact of the sunk level, as it now 
is, of the Garbhagrha. Other temples in the Deccan, in Gujerat, Rajputana, the Central 
Provinces and Orissa are sufficiently widely distributed to be valid examples of a practised 
form of worship and architecture. In the Deccan, the Nagesvaxa temple at Karjah (Ahmednagar ; 
I.C., p. 58) has a shrine of which the floor is 6' below the floor of the hall approached by a flight 
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the actual extent into depth finally is iniraatei*ial as long as the descent is marked 
by the level o£ the floor being lower than that of the threshold, be it even bjr one 
step only. In Orissa, the name for the Garbhagrha is Gambhira, the deep lying. 

The different levels below ground and above producing two sanctuaries are 
destined for vai'ious rites ; they are not restricted to a definite position. The dividing 
line may be the ground surface; it need not however be only there but is applied 
in the vertical direction so that one sanctuary is above the other. Made independent 
of a definite level, the principle is that of vertically .super|x>sed sanctuaries. This 
is known from Gupta and Earl3’' Calukj-an temples, in northern India, the Deccan 
and in South India. It is as if the sanctuaiy from below the ground witli its 
omphalos in the shape of frihga or image had arisen to the higher levels. Sanctuary 
upon sanctuary, they are superposed in several storeys, particularly and consistent 
with the total sjnnbolism of the respective temples, in South India. There, the 
special application of this principle is to those temples of Visnu where in seven 
superposed storeys, the lowennost cell enshrines the standing (sthana), the next 
higher one the seated (asana), the one on the third floor the recumbent (say ana) 
image of Visnu, as in the Vaikuntha Perumal Temple at Kancipuram, and in the 
yet higher store3J's the images of Brahma, Mahavisnu, Sadavisnu and the four 
armed Narayana. “Dike a hollow cane of bamboo (venui'andhravat) are the cells 
placed one above the other in the vertical axis of the Prasada” (‘Vaikhanasagama’, 
VI). 

The ascent of the cave along the vertical axis of the Prasada is by a tw^ofold 
process, which is one in nature; by coalescence, and reduplication or repetition, 
the crypt arises on to higher and higher levels. The vertical axis of the Prasada 
always passes through its centre.”" By its ascent from underground, the crypt 


of steps leading down from inside the shrine doorway. The ante-chamber is 2' lower than the 
hall floor, a graded descent to the origin and centre, just as inversely, the superstructures with 
their finials, of several halls mark the graded ascent, level upon level, in many ‘bhumis’ towards 
the final point on high (PI. I). As above, so below, with the corresponding changes of direction, 
form and accessibility. The sunken shrine of the v^iva temple of Eonad (Kalyan) is three feet 
below that of the Mautjapa (ibid., p. 21). 

The shrine of the Siva temple at Rajur (Buldana) is still deeper than that of the temple of 
Amaranatha, and similar to it is the temple at Chandol (Burgess-Cousens, op. cit., p. 15). In 
Rajputana, in the temple at Visalpur, near Deoli, of the year 1174 A.D. the Garbhagrha 
is three and a half feet lower than the Mandapam (Cunningham, ASI. Report VI). The Jyotir- 
linga temple of Onkara at Mandhata (Narmada ; Cousens, ‘Mediaeval Temples of the Da'khan’, 
p. 13) and the temple of Boram Deo (near Chapri, Chattisgarh ; ASI. vol. XVIII. p. 34) show 
also by the difference of floor levels of Garbhagrha and Mapdapa, the secret (gupta) nature of 
their crypt and sanctuary, the Garbhagrha. 

_ In many of the temples in Bhuvanesvar, Orissa, dating from the ninth to the twelfth century 
(Markaiideyesvar ; Bhaskaresvar, Papanasini, etc.) the floor of the Garbhagrha is .several feet 
below that of the ‘Jagamohan’ or Mandapam. 

The so-called “Bhaskaresvar” temple (M, M. Ganguly, l.c.) is called Meghesvar by the 
local people and mca versa. The above remark refers to either of these shrines. 

116 of the Eingaraja Prasada, Bhuvanesvar, and others, note 49. 

The plinth or also the terrace on which the temple stands do not necessarily take part 
in this vertical extension. Some of the highest Prasadas, especially in Orissa, as those of the 
Eingaraja Temple, Bhuvanesvar, (middle lith century), have no socle. The Prasada rises 
straight from the ground, although lesser temples, but not the very least ones rise from a plinth 
(M. M. Ganguly, ‘Orissa and her Remains’, p, I07). 
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comes to take the place of the cave ia the mountam, which is the image of the com- 

Ih some shrines (Kandariya Temple, Khajuraho, Fig. i ; Pt. ¥1) the Garbhagrha 
far from being lower is even higher in level, than the Mandapam. It is raised into 
the height of the iaikhara, itself partaking in its ascent. 

In the terrace temples (p. 149) a hollow central shaft below the high sanctuary 
is extended vertically across the terraces. 

The superposition of cavities, in the interior of the temple, took place along 
the vertical axis ; below ground and above, on various levels. In principle, it inheres 
in the temple with its high superstructure. The buildings however, but for the 
type of the Vaikuntha Perumal temple, do not show the vertical series of their 
internal cavities. 

The underground crypt is secret; and in the vast majority of temples there is 
but one Grabhagrha, closed on top by a flat ceiling or shallow dome which seals, 
as it were, at the same time, the interior of the superstructure (Phg. i, Part VI). 

The Garbhagrha, the Cave in the Mountain, lies below its highest point. 
Along this axis, on an}'' level of the temple, there is, in principle, this secret centre. 
Even though it is inaccessible from within, its position is marked by the super- 
imposition of surrounding storeys (bhiimi) on the monumental body of the Prasada 
(Fig. h, Part VI). " ' _ 

The sum of all the possible cavities, one above the other, in the centre of the 
temple, is “like a hollow reed”. It traverses, in principle, though not structurally, 
the temple from the apex to its foundation. On top of the superstructure, the 
“hollow reed” or shaft is seen to emerge from the body of the temple. It exceeds 
it by a short span and is crowned by a ‘dome’ (F'igs. f-h, Part VI) or by the 
Amalaka (Fig. i ; and PI. 1) of the temple. 


The socle (pitha) where present, is a solid sub-stiaicture, the upper surface of which forms 
the floor of the building. The crypt may be within the socle or base or extend below the 
outside ground level. The Pitha, where present, is piled on top of the completely filled in, 
solidly, or by cells, originally excavated site of the entire building. This is the general practice 
and the texts corroborate it. 


This and all other information about Ahicchatra has been received by the courtesy of 
Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, Director General of Archaeology in India, through Mr. A. Ghosh, 
Superintendent of Archaeology, Excavations Branch, who writes : “Of the tv o most prominent 
temples at Ahicchatra, one was more or less completely explored, while the other and bigger one 
had to be abandoned before it could be fully understood. There are some other temples 



Both the temples underwent several repairs and restorations, resulting in horizontal and 
vertical increases in their dimensions.. In all their stages, however, they are square in plan 
with projections on the west for flights of steps. 

The fully exposed temple has three storeys in its last three stages. The first and earliest 
stage being buried very deep below the later superstructures w'as imperfectly explored. 

The plan of each single storey is square. 'There is no shrine on each storey, the only one 
being on the top. Each terrace leaves a sufficient space between the central part and the parapet 
for serving as ambulatory. 

^ The axis of the temples consists of a hollow' central shaft, filled with debris, on the top of 
which the sanctuary was erected. In neither case has the central shaft been exposed to the 
low'est depth. In one case it was dug down to 12 feet from the top. 

The earliest stage of the temples evidently belongs to the Gupta period, as one of them 
was founded on a level yielding typical pottery of the'Kusana period. . . . They continued 
in their last stages till the end of the tenth or eleventh century”. 
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(C) The Form of the Vertical Axis 


The Prasada is the place and symbol, by means of architecture, of manifesta- 
tion and reintegration. For this purpose it is built. All the images together with 
all the forms that may serve them are incorporated in its structure. 

India not only thinks in images. It builds them up in a consi.stent body of 
which the sum total is the temple. It takes them from the store liouse of memory ; 
similar forms once used m sacred rites meet, fuse, are absorbed the one in the 
other and contribute their particular meaning to the new context. The small 
space of the Garbhagrha is extracted from various confines and placed within the 
walls of the Prasada. The dolmen, from the aboriginal side, has been incorporated 
into the Prasada and raised on a socle (adhisthana) so that it is ensconced within 


ns Yjjg rectangular wooden temples of Malabar and their stone replicas (Bhatkal) are rela- 
tively nearest m type to the “shed”. 

Of the synonyms designating the superstructure. 

tte Stupa (cf. Coomaraswamy, 'The two reliefs from Bharhut ir 
the Freer gallery’, JISOA, vol. VI. pp. 149-63). 
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vertical stape of a pillar, wliicli is circular, as a i-ule, or polygonal (Parts VI and 
VII), it transcends the slopes of the superstructure although for a short distance 
only. It is therefore called Griva or Neck.^°“ It emerges from the body of the 
Prasada to be capped by a dome (Figs, f-h; Part VI) or clasped by an Amalaka 
(Pis. I, XLIII, LXXI)^ These crowning shapes of the Pillar support the finial 
of the temple. Its Highest Point, the end or beginning of the axis of the temple, 
''is in the centre of the hollow shaft above the Linga or image in the Garbhagrha, 
above the Womb and Centre of the Cosmos and above the Navel of the Earth. 

The finial is beyond the body of the temple, which has its extension in 
Antariksa, the raid-space. Above its High Temple (harmya) and cupola (mkhara) ; 
(Figs, g-h, Pt. VI),*^^ above its being gathered by the Amalaka’^® (Fig. i) rises the 
finial, the Stupika, in the Empyrean and up to the Bindu, its Highest Point, the 
limit between the unmanifest and the manifest. 



The proportionate height of the Neck (griva) is given in Part VII ; it varies in the 
different types of the temple. The Griva of a South Indian Prasada connotes the walls of its 
High Temple (Vimana ; Harmya). 

In the South Indian tradition Sibhara connotes the dome shape crowning the shaft of 
the Pillar. Sikhara in the North Indian tradition however is the curvilinear superstructure of 
the Garbhagjha. 

Amalaka is derived from ‘mal’, which means "to gather”, see Part VIII. 
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“One should, point out the differences of all (the Vimanas) from 
the differences of the {aikharas.” 


‘ Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’ , III. 
Chapter XXVIII. 42. 
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VI 

THE SUPERSTRUCTURE 

I. THE PYRAMIDAL SUPERSTRUCTURE 


“On an enclosed space they hold the laud in order that they may encompass 
the Brahman” (‘Pancavimsa Brahmana’, IV. 9. 11). To encompass the Brahman, 
to build up in space a compartment corresponding to the Brahmasthana on the 
plan, the Vastupurusamandala, the dolmen lent its stone walls; they were raised 
on a socle. _A flat roof which served also as ceiling shielded the enclosure on top. 
The all filling presence of the Brahman, as Brahma or manifest divinity, was 
marked by a Linga or was centred in an image of the respective divinity! The 
temple was thus complete in the shape which it has in Unchahara, or in the Gupta 
shrines of Central India. Enclosure, concentration in secrecy, and their elevation 
on a level above ground are thus attained and given form ; but not as yet has the 
purpose of this concentration in secrecy been given its architectural form or out- 
ward effect. The image within the cavity had itself been raised on a socle, its altar, 
upon the base of the temple. In this repeated raising of the object of concentration 
on a higher level, an impetus finds expression in the vertical direction ; concentra- 
tion on the divinity and the elation that accompanies it bring about the elevation, 
the deity is extolled on ever higher levels until its worship reaches the highest 
point, the zenithal pole of realisation where this world ends and that world begins, 
the point limit of the manifest and unmanifest, the Bindu. 

Works of architecture serve a purpose; the Hindu Temple as much as a 
Gothic cathedral exceed their function of being a house or seat of divinity. While 
their orientation and expansion are in the four regions of space, their main direc- 
tion, in the vertical, is towards God, the Supreme Principle, which is beyond form 
and above His seat or house of manifestation. From all the regions of space, from 
its walls in the four directions and their corners in the intermediate directions, 
the Prasada rises bodily towards its high point, tier on tier, until diminished in 
Its bulk it forms the High Altar (yedi) on which is placed the crowning High 
Temple or the Amalaka with its finial that ends in a point. 

Metaphysical knowledge and realisation by religion have their visible residue 
in architectural form, in its fundamental shapes and their relation. The square 
and cube of the walls of the Garbhagrha, seen from outside, encompass the Centre ; 
thence they rise to the Highest Point by way of the pyramid or such similar shapes 
which effect a transition from the square of extensiveness, the Vastu, and from its 
enclosing walls to the point. The pyramid or its curvilinear equivalent, the 
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Sikhara, placed on tke cube, are the inevitable form of the superstructure of the 
Vimana. \ 

The pyramid or its curvilinear equivalent is the superstructure on the walls 
of the Garbhagrha (Figs, h, d; Pis. I, XFIII, LXXI), the means by which the 
piurpose of the temple is shown to those who come to see it (darsana) and to attain 
release. Inside the Garbhagrha, in the interior of the temple, the superstructure 
has no effect but that of darkness if it is hollow; a ceiling, however, as a rule, 
occupies the position of a flat roof. 

The Fihga or image in the Garbhagrha, the main object of worship, is the 
place sought after by the devotee, the Centre where he is made whole. To this 
centre also leads the 'vertical, from the high point to which his ej-e and mind while 
he approached the temple had been led by the superstructure. The interior 
cavity, the Garbhagrha, is the place of release ; the external form of the Prasada 
is its' monument. Extended in space, its body is reduced to a central point even 
beyond its bulk.^ 

The Priisada is piled up with the logic inherent in fundamental form ; cube 
and pyramid for example yield the meaning of their co-ordinated shape along the 
vertical axis. In terms of volume their combination is the result of expansion and 
then of concentration and contraction ; the total monument, the Prasada, is a symbol 
of manifestation on its vertical walls and together with them of its gradual reduction 
to the point above the sloping sides of the superstructure. 

Such one-pointed monumental forms are not seen in the representation 
of sanctuaries preserved in early Indian art, in the Buddhist reliefs carved from 
about the second century B. C. to the third century A. D. To the Buddhists, it 
seems, Prasada meant palace and temple as well, whereas a Hindu temple, the 
Prasada proper with its superstructure leading to the Highest Point, cannot be 
mistaken for, or 'derived from a palace or any dwelling of man. 

The term Sikhara ^was established in Vastu-sastra, the texts on architecture, 
which are known to us k'omrthe sixthtcentury A. D. onward only. There it refers 
to the superstructure of the Garbhagrha in the fully evolved Hindu temple north 
of the river Kistna it is the most conspicuous, indispensable part of the exterior 
of the Prasada. The Bikhara is here understood as the mountain or peak like 
super-structure above the perpendicular walls of the Prasada. It is curvilinear, 
as a rule. 

In its most widely accepted types, the superstructure comprises the parts which 
are either a curvilinear and truncated body, a neck (kantha, gala, griva) and crown- 
ing part (amalaka. Pis. I, XEIH, LXXI) or a pyramidal truncated body and on 
it a small High Temple (vimana ; harmya) whose ‘walls’ form the neck (kantha, _ gala, 
griva) of its massive dome-shape as the crowning part (Figs. f-h). Bikhara in the 
present context is used to denote the whole super-structure including the ‘crown’ 
and up to the finial ; this is the generally accepted meaning in early Vastusastra. 

In South Indian texts, however, the pyramidal superstructure is designated 
by the number of its storeys (bhumi) whereas Bikhara is the name of the dome- 
shaped massive roof of the small crowning miniature temple only (vimana =ksudra- 


^ The entire Prasada is a superstructure on the Vastupuru§amandala. 
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alpa-viinana ; see_Pt. VII). Sikhara in tliis sense is tin 
XXXII of the ‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’, Part IV 
dome-shaped roof is described as square or circular, s 


Fig. B.*: I/ifiga slitine., Malii- 
' kiifesvar ; Type lA.t' 


Fig. from SHriiatli ; Type lA 






Ig. Temple ISTo'. lo, Aihole; combined 
Type lA.i and IB., 


^ Drawn after H. Coiisens, 'The Chalnkyan Architecture^ ASI, voL XIJI. NIvS, Pis 
XX¥I and XIX. 

Similar slirines (Fig. b) at Mabakuta have a crowning Amalaka bnt are without corner 
Amalakas (ASI, Bombay Photographs, 1939-40, Nos. 9554, 9555 , 955S) and at.Kimiool (vSatvel, 
Ramahhgesvarasvami Temple ; ^Sonth Indian Epigraphy% 'r94o-4x, Photograph No. 1973). 
Drawn after relief of the Gnpta age ; Coomaraswamy, 'Early Indian Architecture', 
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SiHiai-a thus particularly denotes a shape curvilinear in the vertical section 
whether it is used to designate the whole superstructure of Northern Indian Pra- 
sadas or the cupola of the High Temple only which is placed on top of the supei-- 
structure of South Indian Prasadas. This twofold use of the term Sikhara in 
Indian Vastusastra has led to wrong interpretations. Its square or round, etc., 
horizontal section on South Indian temples (siras-chanda ; ‘Mayainatah XVIII. 1) 
has mistakenlj" been considered by modeim scholars a criterion of the entire super- 
structure of a Hindu temple. 

Sildiara, however, is an ancient term of Indian arcliitecture ; it is used fre- 
quentl}?' both in the ‘Rama^mna’ and in the ‘Mahabharata’ when alluding to the 
Prasada in the shape of a mountain, like Kailasa or Meru. With its storeys it is 
itself like a mountain (‘Ramayana’, IV. 33. 8)^ whatever its actual form might 
have been, of which there is no clear indication given in the Epics. The Prasada, 
high and dazzling like Mount Kailasa in the Himalayas and like Mount Mem 
which is known only b 3 vthe mind, is the seat of divinity and the World Mountain, 
symbol of the polar axis, the vertical which leads from the Centre to the Highest 
Point. While the whole temple is general^ likened to the Mountain, the term 
Sikhara in early Vastu-sastra generalkv applies to every variation of the super- 
structure which rises from the perpendicular walls of the Prasada, and covers the 
Garbhagrha. 
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Its pointed form is generally/ accepted' and 'preserved in India' from' the '.fifth 
■or 'Sixth century A. D. to this darx Various ldiids,:however5 .of high. roofs of the 
' Prasada : exist ^ the apsidal temple '-.with a barrel roof^^" or a rectangular sanctuary .- 
with its superstructure ■ crowned by ■ a - vaulted roof having 'a ridge neither 'of " 


" Some of the many later inscriptions which so describe it are given here. '‘Om, a Pras^Ma 
-above Hiniavan .. .. Inscription of Meruva.r-.man,'- ASIAR'/:, 1902-3, 243. -Hsewliere, .'.a 

stone temple is dedicated *h'esein.bling- in. lustre the moiinta-in .Mandara*'* '{iiSIAR, 1905-6; p. ,183). '.: 

The Khajuraho Inscr. of the'Vikrama year. ,1011- (A.D., 053-54) discovered amongst ruins at^ 
the base of the Taksmana temple, verse 42, extols '‘a charming, splendid home of V4nii which 
rivals the peaks of the mountains of snow’*. 'Ep. Ind.’ voL I. p. lai f. 

In South Indian Vastimstra the entire superstructure is discussed according to its number 
of *store3^s’ |bhumi) ; it bears no special name. 

The passage of^^tlie L P. given above, strictly refers to the shape of the massive dome of 
the small* High Temple on top of the storeyed pyramid of a South Indian temple. The other 
Xiarts of the temple should be the same 'Vatharham tii yatliasobham” lit. as is fit and 
hernmm (IF, m.. xxvm,^ 4 ^ ,;■ 

*" This type appears to be an adaptation of the Buddhist Caitya hall. The Kapotesvara 
temple at ChezSrla appears to have been such a Caitya liall convexled for Saiva w^orship. 

The, Vadamallisvara Temple at Gragadain, near Mamallapuram, of the lotli century 
(ASIAR Southern Circle, 1914-15.) has an apsidal superstructure above its Garbhagrha, from 
which it is closed off hy a ceiling of teak wood rafters, concrete and plaster. — The Hastiprstha 
type figures in Vastu-sastra, from the temple called Kunjara, in the list of the ''20 temples” 
of the ^Brhat Samhita*. 

Bhima Ratha at Mamallapuram, about 650 A.D. ; the Navadevi shrine at Yagesvar, Almora 
(Sth-gth century ; ASIAR, 1928-29, PL IV) ; the Vaital Deul or Kapalini Temple, BhiivanesVar, 
Orissa, about 850 A.D. ; the Teli-ka-Mandir, Gw^alior, nth century ; the Vaital Deul represents 
a subvariety of the Khakhara type, also the Teli-ka-Mandir. The ‘Bhuvaiiapraclipa*, ch. XCVII, 
(ed. N* K. Bose, ^pp. 171-73), distinguishes three varieties of the Khakhara type ; Dravija, 
Barabhi and Kosoli ; these names appear to refer to an originally geographical distribution 
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these vaiilted siiapes with their horizontal sIcy-Hue express the ultimate aim of 
Hindu life, whicli is Moksa, release by reintegration. These types, reminiscent 
of buildings as represented in Buddhist reliefs and also in some of tlie early paint- 
ings in A janta, were not destined 

to be generally accepted forms r — ^ — ’—j II [B1 

of the superstructure of the 
Hindu temple. The k e e 1 
vaulted shape became the typi- 

cal top of the gate towers, the j JImJ) 

Gopuras, of temples in South X 

“f"- . , , , , 

Apart from these vaulted 
roofs there are several types of 
domes represented in the reliefs 

mentioned. They belong to the — ■■■■ ~ ^ — i.J 

huts of hermits, to chapels or to 

temples. The Naga or Fire ^ ^ | J [rA 

chapel repi-esented in one of the ^ I fc"', 

SancT reliefs is supported on { ■ iffi 

four posts and has a dome which 
shows a construction in sections. 

In this and other examples, four t?- A « Ar< i xt a , 

■ I, 1 ■ 1 . • 1 a- Temple No. q, Atlioie 

or eight spherical triangles are 

joined with sharp edges. It is seen in other reliefs that round domes were frequent 
over circular buildings.® These various dome-shapes were transmuted, as extant 
examples show, from their leaf covered prototypes (parnakuta, parnasala) and 
bamboo frame, into brick and stone; they form the. solid dome-shape of the small 
High Temple which crowns the South Indian Prasada with its pyramidal super- 
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structure is nothing but a monument; it_may be altogether solid, such internal 
space as it then may contain lessens its weight, is due to structural expediency and 
being unassessable from outside and, as a rule, inaccessible, has no architectural 
significance.® This applies also to the curvilinear Sikhai-a. 

The supersti'ucture of the Hindu Temple is not a high roof. None of the roof 
forms represented in the early reliefs nor built to-day in rural India have been 
stretched or stilted in order to yield the height of the superstructure. 

The superstructure of the Hindu temple is a monument whose raison d’etre is 
symbolical. Where it is piled up in horizontal tiers, each similar to the other, 
their profiles owe their variety in different types of temples to several architectural 
constituents which in their original context have their main extension in the hori- 
zontal. The horizontal courses and mouldings of the superstructure are adapta- 
tions of various structural forms. The main tiers or storeys are called Bhumi; 
they are the levels of the superstructure and of the spiritual ascent of the devotee.® 

The two main types of the superstructure of the fully evolved Hindu temple 
both have truncated bodies ; their sides which are either straight or curved are 
terminated by a platform (skandha; the .shoulder course). Above rests the crown- 
ing poi'tion, (a miniature Vimana or an Amalaka) whence rises the finial. 

The ascent towards the highest point, is gNen shape by a concourse of several 
components. The pyramidal superstfHcture, in its generally accepted shape in 
South India for example, (Figs, f-h), is composed of three main factors of which 
(1) the recessed tiers or storeys are the chief and supporting element ; (2) above the 
last of these storeys rises the miniature Vimana or Harmya, the High Temple ; 
(3) each store 3 r is surrounded by a rampart or enclosure composed of chapels. In 
this its complete form, the pyramidal superstructure is an amalgam of several 
independent types of buildings. Its form is complex; it is, however, not the only 
of its kind. Contemporai-y with it are other forms of the p^’ramidal superstructure, 
though less rich in components. 


The evolution of the superstructure did not take place in one narrow channel. 
Contributors to its form are many and .so are their combinations but their conjunc- 
tion is to one end, to lead from a broad base to a high central point ; all the resources 
that lend theim> elves to this end are strung together and amalgamated. Simple, 
aboriginal types for example are incorporated in the most evolved and complex 


monuments. 

One of the sites most helpful in gaining an understanding of several leading 
types of the superstructure is Mahakutesvara (Makutesvara), near Badami, Bijapur 


of the small shrines of Aihole (No. ii) ; Cousens, ‘The Chalukyan Architecture’, p. 48, fig. 13 ; 
it is placed above the flat tiers of the pyramidal superstructure. The designation “High 
Temple’’ is made by analogy of the term “High Altar’’. 

® See however the Vaikuntha Perumal Temple, in Conjeevaram (Pt. V, note Sg) ; or the 
Mahabodhi Temple in Bodh-gaya, which had a chamber opening from the second storey. 

® In some temples in Bhuvanesvar, Orissa, constructed after the tenth century and generally 
in temples of Northern India subsequent to the thirteenth century, no horizontal mouldings 
appear on the curvilinear Sikharas. 

The ‘Bhuvanapradipa’ {N. K. Bose, ‘Canons of Orissan Architecture’, p. 114) enumerates 
in the downward direction, the presiding divinities of a Sikhara of 10 Bhumis. 
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THE SUPERSTRUCTURE 

many temples surround a tank in which a small Lihga s 
i he main temple, that of Siva Makutesvara, has given its 
mentioned in an inscription dated 60i A. D. from" which it 


Fig. e.* Siva Temple at 
Enadi, Pudukottai 


g. Shore Temple, Mamalkpiiram 
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to have been constructed in the third quarter of the sixth century. In its super- 
structure are combined all the factors mentioned above by which is distinguished 
the most complex type of its Southern form. Other temples of this site have 
pyramidal superstructures of a more simple type; others again have curvilinear 
Sikharas, fully evolved as far as their constituent factors are concerned." 

The temples at Mahakutesvara having curvilinear Sikharas“ may also be of 
the same or a slightly later date ; they seem to correspond to the types of temples 
which are classified in the ‘Brhat Samhita’ of the sixth centurx^ and the ‘Matsya 
Purana’ which have doubtlessly Sikharas of the curvilinear type. 

The Papanatha temple at Pattadakal was built after 650 A. D. Here the cur- 
vilinear Sikhara is closely related to those of Aihole (Fig. d) and Mahakiitesvar and 
appears to represent a more fully evolved type : the central buttress having its 
compositional theme perfected in a continuous pattern which forcibly sets it off 
against the lateral parts of the Sikhara. This is not so clearlj?- evident on any of 
the other temples referred to and may indicate that they represent an earlier phase 
of the curvilinear Sikhara. 

The importance of the site of Mahakutesvar is supplemented by the early 
temples of Aihole, Badami and Pattadakal, all closely related historically, being 
the three successive capitals of the early Caluk 3 ’'a djmastv’. In this small triangle 
of the Kanarese country from the fifth to the seventh century and later, the many 
shapes which were to remain the essential constituents of the superstructure of a 
Hindu temple to this day appear assembled and variously combined. 

The following constitute the main contributions to the formation of the super- 
structure : 

I. The principle of stratification in receding tiers. It has two main branches, 
the one (lA) having a flat or sloped roof, its cornice or eaves, for its unit, and the 
other (IB) having a complete storey for its unit. 

II. The shape of the ‘Tabernacle’, the primeval sacred structure made of 
bended bamboos, branches, etc. It gives its curvilinear outline to the Sikhara. In 
its earliest appearance in preserved temples," the horizontal courses of mouldings 
(lA), are embodied in its curved surfaces (Fig. d). 

It is seen thus that type I in its form lA, is also merged in type II," whereas 
type IB exists by itself throughout South India. 

In tv^pe IB, the following are the main contributors : 

(1) the central ‘cube’ in reality a low prism, of the walls, repeated in each 
store}’’; (2) the High Temple or miniature Vimana, the neck and crown of the 
pyramid ; (3) the enclosure or rampart of small shrines or chapels surrounding the 


" The date corresponding to 6oi A.D. is given in an inscription at Mahakutesvara, H. 
Cou.sens, ‘The Chalukyan Architecture’, op. cit., p. 52. The temple of Makutesvara with its 
rectilinear superstructure consisting of storeys is thereby definitely dated. See also note 57. 

“ Cousens, op. cit., PI. XXVI. 

Re. the Papanatha Temple, see ib., p. 68 ; PL L. 

See Part V, notes 75 and 67. Fergusson, HIEA, I. p. 324, rightly remarked; “The 
style is complete and settled in all its parts. There was no hesitation then, nor has there been 

any since.” 

" See however note 9. 
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THE superstructure 

central walls and in some of the earlier South Indian temples sufficiently dist, 
allow for an air space between the central walls and the rampart of cliaoela'iFicxs 


Fig. h. Brhadlsvara Temple, Tanjore 

Type II has an Amalaka for the crown of its high trunk. It is a flattened shape 
a cog^d stone of which the circular horizontal sections are scalloped or lentil like' 
e c. ihe scallops are generally convex (Pis. I, II) and rarely concave (PI. XIvV). 
livery curvilinear Sikhara on a square or circular base has an Amalaka nc ifc 
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The Amalaka, however, crowns also type (Figs, a, c) ; its place furthermore, 
is also at the corners of a Bhumi or ‘store 5 ^’ of type IB.l, and at each unit of several 
strata, of type II (Fig. d). Whereas a ‘storey’ or Bhumi of the type IB roughly 
corresponds, on a reduced scale to a storey in the usual sense and consisting here of 
the wail with its pillars, architrave (IB.l), and, in South Indian temples, a roll 
cornice, the latter representing the edge of the roof, its eaves, a storey or Bhumi 
in types lA and II consists of eaves and recesses alternating or combined in several 
courses. 

The High Temple similarly is not confined to type I only. A certain variety 
of the curvilinear vSikhara (II) rising from the rectangle of the temple walls is 
crowned by a High Temple. 

Type IB and type II are the most widely represented forms of the super- 
structure. The curvilinear Sikhara (type II) is the general form of the super- 
structure — though not the only one — ^throughout Northern India as far south as 
the rivers Kistna and Tungabhadra. Further south, in the Dravida country, it 
ceases altogether. The northernmost representative of type IB is the rock-cut 
Kailasanatha temple in Elura. 

Type IB prevails in the Dravida country and is well • represented in the 
Kanarese districts of the Deccan. In earlier centuries, from the 5th to the 8th 
approximately, type II also w'as frequent in the Kanarese districts (Fig. d) but 
subsequently its occurrence is rare.^* Certain of its features were combined with 
t 3 ''pe I and a new style was then evolved. 

Some of the main components are common to types lA and II. Type IB 
shares with them many lesser particulars (Sukanasa, and others) besides the main 
principle of their combination. Type lA occurs spoi'adically in different parts of 
India. This is also true of type IB w’here its component IB.l is found forming a 
sub-variety in which this type of superstructure consists of a superposition of wall 
prisms or sanctuaries only, in receding storeys. 

The superstructure, type IB.1-3, however, is a composite monument in which 
have been coalesced various forms of buildings and their combinations. 

The curvilinear Sikhara, type II, is the most prolific ; it is built over the largest 
part of India and is also a nucleus for innumerable variations of which the theme 
is always the shape of the Tabeimacle,, Formed originally from^ the curves of 
vegetation, similar in their meeting; at a point to the curves of a germinating plant, 
it throws forth part-forms of Itself, parts of its own intrinsic shape, alike a living 
plant. Its expanding, proliferating exuberance is, however, gathered and united 
in the point towards which. its curves ascend. 


biriga pavilion at Mahakutesvara, etc. Cf. also the temples at Sutrapada, etc. in 
Kathiawar. 

“This tx'pe has a rectangular and not a square plan (Pt. VI, note 4). It is known as 
Kbakhara ; N. K. Bose, op. cit., PI. i^receding p. 49. ‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’, III. 
ch. XXIX. 107 (kakara-ko§tliaka) . 

“ The temple of Gapapati at Hangal, Dharwar ; Cousens, op. cit. PL LXXXVTI. 
Precur^rs and contributors of type I, on the other hand, are found also in Northern India, 
in the Panjab, in Bengal, etc. (Pt. V, note 89). 
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The single point towards which are raised its curved sides, is also the aim of 
type IB in which have congregated several forms of buildings and planning. They 
have been absorbed by, the discipline of its pj^ramidal shape. The evolution of this 

type is not by proliferation but by increasing coalescence. 

In the various parts of India, in the course of roughly one millennium, many 
solutions were found and in pai't rejected. The main components of the super- 
structure have been indicated ; their places of origin in different traditions will now 
be traced_. However wide apart these may lie, the superstructure, together with 
the iiasada, in its fully evoK'ed form is one consi.stent monument. Seen from 
outside, the socle or base supports its perpendicular walls from which rises the 
OTpei structure and carries the crown of the temple, the High Temple or the 
Amalaka, on which rests the finial. Superposition of several units and their 
coherence _in one solid monument is once again the principle of the superstructure 
itself, in its composition along the vertical. 

Structural forms of architecture such 'as the Tabernacle, the dome, and also 
the wall cube or prism of the ‘dolmen temple’, its cornice and other roof forms and 
tiimi eaves are as much integrated in the monument of the superstructure as are also 
originally _non-structural and purely symbolical forms of architecture of which the 
Amalaka is the foremost. The conjoining of these ‘Constituent parts, in various 
selections and their consolidation in ivell defined types have produced the multiform 
countenance of the superstructure. 


lA : THE PYRAMIDAt SUPERSTRUCTURE FORMED OF SLABS 


lA. 1 : The Stepped Trunk op the Pyramid 


is .‘•een to enter the history of Indian architecture in one 
the water-pavilion at Mahakutesvar (Fig. a). On a fiat 
4 corner-pillars only, another ’smaller slab is placed and 
i an Amalaka. The slabs which thus cover the Linga 
d V isnu-puskarini of Mahakutesvar form the initial steps 
:hem is associated the Amalaka. The Amalaka here has 
■h distinguishes it as part of the capitals of rock-cut pillars 
Jst and_ 2nd centuries A. D- and as part of the shaft of 
leliefs in Amaiavati in South India,’^ Where however 
the pillar the latter appears to pass through it and to be 
n. It IS then a ring-stone, perforated. On the pointed 
inpjes of India ■north' of- the Kistna,' the: the 

e temple and is itself supported by the round shaft of the 


18 HIIA, Fig. 136 ; 'Elements of Buddhist Iconography’, PL I. Figs 2 t 

iQ-’^ ^6 CT f in relief representations at Nagarjunakon^a (ASIAR. 

-1 Mol IS slipped Over a composite symbol, which has the 

shape of a Makara on one side of the ring, and of a lion (siipha) on the other. 
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neck (gnva, gala, kantha; see however also Fig. d. where the Amalaka is missing) 
which seems to emerge from the shoulder course (skandha), the uppermost course 
of the trunk of the gikhara (PI. I). This presupposes a central .shaft (Parts V and 
ATI) which having traversed the entire body_of the Prasada would emerge above 
it support, and be rivetted in, its crown, the Amalaka. As a^ clasp and ring-stone, 
the Amalaka would be a ‘naturally perforated’ stone alike in this respect to the^ 
‘svayamatrnnas’, the naturally perforated ‘bricks’ in the centre of the Fire Altar. 
There, they had been placed in vertical succession, the third and last of them upon 
the centre of the completed fifth, or uppermost layer of the Agni. 

The superstructure of superimposed and diminishing slabs of stone forming 

a stepped pyramid surmounted by an Amalaka is a piistine type of the super- 
structure of the temple. In decreasing size, slab upon slab are placed on the roof of 
dolmen type shrines in South India and the Himalayas as well.” In its stratification 
is repeated the horizontal theme of the base, where the walls of the Garbhagrha are 
raised on the Adhisthana. 



lA. 2 ; The Straight Trunk with Round Edged Slabs 


The slabs, placed one on top of the other, have either straight, vertical edges 
or the edges are moulded in the shape of a roll cornice or eaves. The low’er slab 
of the Mahakutesvar pavilion has a slight ly_rounaed edge. Its curve is that of 
the eaves of a thatched roof in miniature. All the varieties of cornice^ mouldings of 
the horizontal courses of the superstructune have such eaves for their prototypes. 
It was in this shape that the steps of the pyramid of the super-structure of the 
Prasada were to be perfected and to enter into new alliances in the centuries ; the 
more austere form of right angles had less elasticity.” 

Two different building traditions contributed to the pyramidal superstructure 
whose stratified courses have rounded edges. The underlying shape belongs to 
stone prototypes. Slabs in diminishing size are placed on the flat roof slab of the 
dolmen type. Their added weight keeps the roof in position. It cannot be moved; 
the supernatural presence enshrined should by no means escape. The slabs, being 
placed on top of the walls and on the flat roof, became assimilated to roof forms. 
They were given the shape of the cur\dlinear eaves of the thatch ; cornice mouldings 


“ Whitehead, The Village Gods of South India’, PI. IX ; Linga shrines near Hardwar. 

Nandi Mandapas etc., in different parts of India, have frequently a stepped pyranud ot 
slabs for their roofs, for example the pavilion of the Vaital Deni, Bhuvanesvar, ^Orissa, or the 
Nandi Mandapam of the Visvanatha temple in Khajiiraho ; another in Ektesvar, Banimra, 
Bengal ; a representation of a corresponding temple shape on the Ashrafpur Bronze Caitya, 
Bengal, of the seventh century (S, K. Sarasvati, ’‘Temples of BengaP, JISOA, VoL II. pp. 
pavilion of the Baijnath Temple, Kangra, 13th century, etc. 

Temples No. 10 (Pig. b) and also No-. 7, Aihole (Cousens, op. cit. Pis. XIX, XXI), 
combine the slab-type (I A) with the storeyed vsuperstructure I B ; note 30- 

A similar explanation is given to this day at Bodh-gayi in reply to the question why th^ 
: tombs of the Mahants near the temple are in the shape of stepped pyramids of considerable size. 
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of great antiquity and derived from its curves^^ were adapted to the relatively narrow 
slabs and formed their edges (Fig. c) . They softened the hard contour of the original 
stepped pyramid. A seemingly unbroken outline results- of the pyramidal trunk 
of the superstructure. 

The approximation of the horizontal courses of the superstructure to a parti- 
cular roof form once having been achieved further varieties were adopted; in each 
particular instance however one kind only is Chosen as the theme and repeated in 
the several tiers of the superstructure. While the roll cornice moulding gained 
widest currency in the earlier temples, eaves with a double flexed curve subse- 
quently became used in the same way.““ Their edge is frequently flattened out 
into a fillet and preserves the memory of the edge of the horizontal stone slab."* 

With the introduction of the curve of the eaves of the thatch into the straight 
edge of the horizontal components of the superstructure, gaps enter their layers 
and alternate with the variegated profiles of the horizontal mouldings. These 
gaps are given different height and depth in the single superstructures; as a rule 
they are deep and narrow and their effect is that of dark bands of shade which cut 
into the mass of the superstructure without breaking its continuity. Seen across 
the corners, air and space have entered its solid pile, alleviate it and enrich its 
slanting and curved profiles with shades, delicate or strong."® 

The superstructure develops with the logic of fonn destined for one purpose. 
Into this monumental shape, roof forms spontaneously enter ; eaves and slopes are 
adjusted to the levels of the massive pile. Although a fully developed superstruc- 
ture of the highest kind has not more than 16 Bhumis,"® each of these may contain 


"" The Kapota or roll cornice is frequently carved on the facades of rock cut Caitya halls, 
for instance at Karle. Its outline is that of a quarter circle approximately. (P. Brown, ‘Indian 
Architecture’, PI. XIX. Fig. 2). This cornice, in structural buildings of stone, serves as a 
dripstone. 

This is an extreme possibility to which the shape of the roll cornice lends itself, being an 
accentuation and protraction of its lower edge which is halted by a fillet. This particular shape 
of the eaves appears to have been completely evolved in stone architecture and not in the thatched 
prototype, although in an initial stage the flexed curve belongs already to the dome of the Fire 
chapel in vSand. It occurs for instance in the ‘Old Jaina temple’ at Pattadakal (Cousens, ‘The 
Chalukyan Architecture’, PI. LIV, above the door of shrine and Maiidapa, but not in the earlier 
Calukyan temples, Virupaksa Temple at Pattadakal, PI. XL ; Malegitti Sivalaya, Badami, 
PI. XXIX). As can be seen in these buildings the end of the overhanging thatch when 
translated into stone looked abrupt ; its form subsequently was softened, the one steep and 
heavy curve was given a gradual descent and its downward slope became upheld and balanced 
by a counter-movement. This shape, moreover, was evolved simultaneously as a profile of the 
base^of the temple, and is Imown in Vastu-sastra as Padma or ‘lotus petal’. The roll cornice 
or Kapota retains its name in the various phases of transformation and it also becomes one of 
the profiles of the base ; see PI. 11 , ‘Essay on the Architectiure of the Hindus’ by Ram Raz, 
London, 1834. 

Aihole, Temples 37 and 38 ; Cousens, op. cit. PI. XXV ; the superstructure of the Pirha 
the Mandapa, of Orissan temples, from about the tenth century. 

The ‘Old Temple’ at Visayada, Kathiawar (see p. 155) is one of the most elegant 
solutions of this kind. Together with the slope of the roof, dormer windows (gavak§a) have 
become part of each stratum of the superstructure. The association of the superimposed slabs 
of stone and the roofs of houses is now complete. 

i.e. the type ‘Meru’ according to the ‘Bf. Saijihita’, etc. The Bhumi, originally of one 
horizontal unit only, soon consists of two or three mouldings. The third course is carved in 
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a niiiiiber of roof -edge mouldings, six for example, the number remaining the same 
in all the Bhiimis, so that ninety-six similar horizontal profiles enliven its courses. 
With such a number of superimposed roofs no ^ actual building ever rose. Double 
and triple roofs are frequent in actual buildings ; Vastu-sastra knows of their 
employment as Dvichadya, etc. ('Samaranganasutradliara', XDIX, etc*).-" The 
house of God is other than the houses of men, their roofs are but mouldings and 
lines of its siiperstrncture and designate its levels* 

The pyramidal sn;^rstructure of diminishing horizontal slabs whose edges 
assumed the curves of different roof shapes is widely distributed in India, although 
not many temples with this kind of superstructure of the PrasMa now exist. The 



the likeness of an Amalaka in its corners, and designates the stun of the three courses as one 
complete siib-sikhara, or one Bhumi (Temple IX, iVihole, Fig. 4 ; in PI. LXXI, three strata are 
crowned by an Amalaka). The Tiiigaraja temple at Bhiivanesvar has 6 strata in each Bhumi. 

See Ft. VII, note 86. A Dvichadya building is for example the Mandapam of the Fara- 
siiraniesvar temple, Bhiivanesvar ; or that of the Uttaresvar temple, both dating from the Sth 
century ; also Temple No. ii, Aihole (Cousens, op. cit. PL XXIIl) and other buildings in Aihole. 
The Jaganiohan or Mandapam of the Simhanatha Temple, Baramba State, Cuttack, is a 
Trichadya building (ASI, Bihar and Orissa photograph, No. 5504 of the \’ear 1941-42). Cf. also 
Part V, note 54. 

The pyramidal superstructures of the temples at Visavada, Bilesvara, etc., in Kathiawar, 
are so constituted (Cousens, 'Somanatha . . op. cit. Pis. XLIII-IV, XXXVII). 

This type of the superstructure is represented not only on a relief of Gupta age, at Sarnath 
(Fig. c) but also for example, on a lintel at Khajuralio, of the tenth century (B. L. Dhama, 'A 
Guide to Khajurahob PL XI. b). The transformation of the Amalaka and of the Gavak§a in 
these two relief representations dates them as unmistakably as the change from the still full 
curve of the single 'roofs’ in the earlier example and their stretched, attenuated version in the 
later type. The pyramidal superstructure composed of tiers and crowned by an Amalaka is 
frequently carved on relief slabs and on lintels, pillars, door- jambs, etc. of temples. Small shrines 
or chapels housing the image of a god are thus represented in relief in Nalanda (Facade of main 
shrine, Caitya site 12, ASIAR, 1930-34, PL LXVII d), in Bengal (in Pula paintings) or in 
Central India (Uda5^apur) etc. They must have had their structural prototypes in Bengal, 
Bihar, the United and the Central Provinces, etc. throughout half a millennium and more. 

The Pirha Deul or Bhadra ‘temple’, i.e. Mandapas or also gateways of Orissan temples 
are the most widely employed buildings with this type of superstructure. It appears to have 
suffered a degradation in Orissa, its place being, as a rule the Mandapa or other auxiliary 
building of the temple, but not the Prasada itself. The name which denotes the horizontal 
courses of this superstructure is Pirha, a 'flat wooden sc^at’ (N. K. Bose, op. cit., p. 185). 

The "Bhaskaresvar” temple in , Bhuvanesvar (M. M. Ganguli, ‘Orissa and her Remains’, 
PL XV. a ; this temple, however, is generally known under the name Meghesvar) is an exception 
for its Prasada is a Pirha Deul 5^, though the outline of the Sikhara is curvilinear. This temple 
represents one of the ‘transition’^ types from the straight to the curvilinear shape of which the 
Mahendragiri temples of the loth century are earlier and somewhat different examples in Gaiijam 
(ASIAR, ‘Southern Circle Report’, 1915-16, PL XI, p. 35}. The “Bhaskaresvar” temple in its 
present form belongs to a late phase amongst the temples of Orissa, 

The Prasada of certain temples in Mayurbhanj State built after the i6tb century has a 
superstructure of the ‘Pirha’ type (‘Archaeological Survey of Mayurbhanj’, Vol. I. pp. 56, 64). 

Not only in Kathiawar, Mayurbhanj, Orissa, Ganjam, etc. does the jjyraraidal superstructure 
rise above the Garbhagrha proper of temples still in existence, but also in the Kaiiarese Districts 
of the Deccan and in the adjacent country. They have been taken to represent the “Kadaroba 
Style” (Moraes, ‘The Kadamba Kula’, Part VII) ; temples of this kind are also in Aihole 
(Cousens, ‘The Chalukyan Architecture’, PL XXV ; temples of Galagnath and Nos. 37 and 38), 
Vijayanagar, etc. ; their pyramidal shape however is often deflected, into a curvilinear outline 
’ (Gravely -Ramachahdr an, ‘The Three Main Styles of Temple Architecture’, PL I. Fig. a). 
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carved pattern formed by its layers of mouldings alternating with dark 

shadow, was to be cast also on Type II of the superstructure, the v^ikh 
curvilinear sides. 

_ The pyramidal superstructure composed of narrow horizontal tiers, o 
various types of roof edges, cornices or eaves, has several further varieties 


IB: THE PYRAMID AT SUPERSTRUCTURE COMPOSED OF 

STOREYS (BHUMI) 


IB. 1 : The Stepped Trunk op the Pyramid Forme 

Storeys 


_ The other main variety of the pyramidal superstructure is divided into broad 
horizontal _ parts each of which represents a storey of a building. This super- 
structure is a counterfeit of an edifice; it is set as a whole on top of the vertical 
wdls of the Prasada. Two varieties of this type are specially clear. The one 
(IB.l) IS represented by few preserved temples only like those of Bodh-gava 
or at Sarnath;®“ their gradually receding storeys have each a row of niches in 
relatively low relief against their compact walls. The other architectural features 
Cavaksas etc. of this high superstructure are also carved in low relief and alternate 
in parallel courses with the rows of niches (cf. Fig. b). 

The stoieys recede imperceptibly; an Amalaka moreover, is placed on each 
comer of each tier-like storey. The composition of this high pyramidal mansion 
if visualized without any of its sculptural details, without the comer Amalakas 
especially and by giving to its abbreviated storeys proportionately greater height 
wou d resemble the pepped pyramid of the Sat Mahal Pasada'in Polonnariiva’ 
Leylon, of the _ 12th Century. No such type is preserved in India itself. The 
s epped pyramid here, as also in type I A, appears to have been less frequently 
employed than the pyramid with a seemingly unbroken edge. The latter type 
however m based on the stepped pyramid and this fact is never completely disguised 
I his variety of the pyramidal superstructure (IB. 1), shares with the more complex 


fh^ pent-roof of laminated boards for instance, lends its slope to the superstructure ol 

Miniature Replica of the Mahabodhi 

i eiHple (pp. 78 f. m an article by B. Howland Jr.). 

■T ,.'^^e/®“if:tural restoration in the drawings on Pis. XXXI and XXXII of P. Brown’s 
Architecture conveys roughly the disposition of the storeys. On a smaller scale, and 
wmbined with alternating projecting tiers of the slab roof profile, are Temples 7 and 10 in 
Aihole. The crowning part of these temples might have been an Amalaka ; as such it appears 

T temple ; corner Amalakas support the .shoulder course of 

temple i\'o. lo, Ailiole (Fig. b). 

In this superstructure the narrow courses with their cornices represent flat roofs above the 
broader courses representing a storey each whose walls have niches. 
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variety (IB. 1-3) the nucleus only, the superimposed wall-prisms in receding 
storeys."" Carved with many niches and pilasters on each of the four sides it is an 
effigy of a storeyed mansion, placed on top of another large building with straight 

walls. 

pyramidal superstructure with closely set receding tiers (lA) had its 
beginning in the strata of diminishing superimposed slabs. The pyramidal super- 
structure with receding storeys on the other hand has its beginning in. the super- 
position of a complete storey of the type described (Fig. b) or of a much simpler 
type consisting of a cell only on top of another building with upright walls and 
having one floor only. This can be seen in the cell put perpendicularly on the flat 
roof of the Gupta temple dedicated to Parvati in Nachna Kuthara, and also in the 
Kuraja Bir Temple near Jhansi which is of later date; similarly also the small 
shrine of Surya, is placed on top of the temple known as Lad Khan in Aihole. 
These flat roofed cells, remotely of dolmen type, are actual sanctuaries with an 
interior space; they have not yet consolidated into the exterior only of a compact 
monument. The principle, however, of piling one complete building, however 
simple, on top of another remains the same, in the artless combinations and in the 
compounded solidity of the storeyed, pyramidal superstructure. 

The Sat Mahal Pasada in Polonnaruva, Ceylon, is an authorised translation 
from stone into brick and an enlarged version of the dolmen type raised to the 

seventh storey on a stepped pyramid composed of similar shapes. 


IB. 2 : The “High Temple” (Kstjdr.4-alpa-vimana) 

Differing from such consolidated mansions are the superstructures of the 
temples in the Kanarese districts"‘V and throughout that part of South India 
generally known as Dravida. There in the large temples (jati vimana ; mukhya 
vimana), an entire mansion of pyramidal appearance is placed on the vertical walls 
of the Garbhagrha (IB. 1). Each storey of this pyramid however consists of the 
one central building plus a series of small buildings surrounding the walls of the 



The crown of the superstructure seems to have had the shape of the Amalaka and in this 
respect it resembles type lA. Intermediate types, like Temples lo, etc. at Aihole (Fig. b) show 
the drawing from one and the same reservoir of types. Amalakas occupy the corners, if not ot 
each storey then at least of the highest layer below the top slab. The Amalaka, a broad and flat 
shape, on a high neck is shown also on the high pyramidal trunk of the shrines represented on 
clay seals from Nalanda, of about i,ooo A.D. (Gurudas Sarkar, ‘Notes on the History of the 
Sikhara Temple’, Figs. 12, 14, “Rflpam’, vol. III). ,,.11 

As far as preserved monuments go, these date from an earlier age than the structurai ana 
also the rock cut temples of South India ; the Mahakutesvar Temple which was in existence 
before 601, was probably built in the third quarter of the sixth century ; more ancient than the 
well preserved temples are the ruined Kont Gudi temple, and three others near it, in Aihole. n 
South India, the rock cut temples at Mamallapuram are of the mid-seventh century and ttie 
earliest of the preserved structural stone temples were built subsequently, from the later par o 
the seventh century onwards. 

The temple of Mahakutesvara has a rampart of chapels in the second storey , anotlier lampa 
of chapels closely adheres to the third storey ; the dome is stilted and has eight sections. 
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central bmlding (IB. 3; Pigs. f-g). The small one-storeyed buildings, aligned 
m a row serve as a kind of parapet at a given distance from the walls of the main 
building with Its pilasters and niches. The small cottages, cells oi- chapels which 
are linked so as to form an enclosure wall or parapet of each single storey alternate 
m shape J they are square and capped by a dome or rectangular in plan and waggon 
vaulted ,r the former type, called Kuta, is invariably placed at the corners of the 

the appearance of a dome in four or eigS 

The small High Temple above the shoulder course (skandha) in which the 

^ reminiscent of the simple shrines represented 

in the reliefs ^irhut and Sanci. Placed on top of the trunk of the pyramid the 

SikW-' dome tim 

SSara Amalaka above tli curvilinear 

Stff K -f pyramidal superstructure of superimposed Bhumis the 

shaft, be it round, square or octagonal, appears as if emerging from the Prasada 
as if It were stuck across it from the base to the crown. This visible part of the 
5 Ae d^me^shrS^^^^'^ the vertical axis of the temple is formed here by the walls 

1 roofed cell was the simplest type of a building which had been piled 

the ^‘^f.^e^ding itself to repeated superim^osi- 

tions, the small High Temple or Vimana with its dome is another type of buildino- 
or temple which was raised on top of a flat roofed building A domed shrine the 
p^fype of the -High Temple^of the South Indian tem%\ for exlmpfe the 
rw chapel represented in one of the reliefs at Sand (1st century B.C ) 

antral India ; aggrandised and consolidated in its architectural form is the rock-cut 
Draiipadi Ratha at Mamallapuram (seventh century A.D., South India) • with its 
tm^r^^ft n^nei^ sections it is another model of this type of one-storeyed 
of another — ^raised as a whole and placed on top 

and ai^Le fn sanctuary—and also in extant temples of Pallava 

the -SmaT ’ SomT temph at Enadi (Fig. e).- It exemplifies 

Small South Indian temple (alpa-Prasada) and is without the rampart of 


Vol XW Coomaraswamy, ‘Symbolism of the Dome’, ‘Indian 

le shape of temple upon the other as its superstructure is the subject of 
• '^hf superimposed temples may be square in plan 
^ vertical s^tions also are different and each type has its name, such as 

upTh.T‘,^STa’M^LV^re)““'”' 

nple is raised not on a pyr^idal superstructure, but on a pyramidal sub- 
f terraces, in Ahicchatra. The single terraces have each a rampart ; there 
eis and the open air ambulatory is between the central part or block of 
ace and the rampart of that terrace. 

^ ^onghurst, ‘Pallava Architecture’, Mem. A. S. T. 

n Mamallapuram, m the Gafigavatarana relief ; Coomaraswamy, HIIa! 

^ sable ends of the 
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chapels. The actual date of these developments is not ascertainable from the above 
examples. About half a century earlier than the Pallava representations, the cul- 
minating chapel, with its dome, crowns some of the fully preserved temples of the 
Kanarese country ; there it is not raised to the second storey only but to the third, 
fourth or fifth. In these temples too, another component, the rampart of chapels 
(IB. 3), has been incorporated whose origin is still discernible in South Indian 
temples of the Pallava age and is dealt with below'. 

The origins of the consolidated varieties of the superstructure are manifold, 
the dates of their entry and participation in its body are not known. Their sequence 
must be reconstructed although architectural solutions which must have preceded 
derivatory forms are not infrequently preserved in actual buildings some centuries 
younger than the diverse and derivatory applications. This is only partly due to 
accidents of preservation, but is itself a symptom of the course of history in India. 
The original theme remains, either in its pristine or else in its highly evolved form; 
development is here tantamount to exposition. A form giving the fullest exposition 
to the meaning it conveys may be contemporary with the nucleus of its meaning 
represented in elemental terms (Cola temple at Enadi, Fig. e) on the one hand, and 
at Tanjore (Fig. h) on the other or else is even outlived by the original, elemental 
form (for instance the fully evolved temples of the type of the Sangamesvara at 
Pattadakal, Bijapur District, of the early eighth century ; and the above mentioned 
tenth century temple in Enadi in Pudukottai). 

This happens irrespective of schools or regional developments as instanced 
by the above examples. Every age, every province, every school and architect give 
their knowledge to the task of building the Hindu temple ; the forms and their con- 
nections in which its meaning is inherent remain imegnant with it all the time ; and 
some of them remain unchanged. The flat roofed, one storeyed Pattaini Devi 
temple at Unchahara in central India, for example, has one monolith for 
its roof slab. Its actual date is about the year 1000 A.D., its form that of the ‘flat 
roofed Gupta temples’ ; the construction of its roof is megalithic. But so is also 
that of the top of the many storeyed superstructure of the Great Temple at Tanjore, 
about 1000 A.D. (Fig. h). It is a single block of granite, 25 feet square.'’® 


Mahakutesvar, 6th century ; Malegetti Sivialaya, BaclamI, 6th century ; Tempile of 
Sangamesvara, at Pattadakal, 696-733 A.D. ; half a century later, the Virupaksa Temple, and 
others at Pattadakal, Cousens, op. ell.’ Earlier temples than these, though destroyed in the 
upper part, are in Aihole. 

J. M. Somasundaram, ‘The Great Temple at Tanjore’, p. 9. The author rightly calls 
the octagonal cupolic dome a Sikhara. The ‘I^asivagurudevapaddhati’, in Part III. ch. XXVIll. 
34-39, moreover defines the Kuta, Ko§tha and Panjara — these are the single miniatui-e replicas 
of buildings, shrines or chapels, set along the edge of each of the ‘storeys’ of the .South Indian 
temples— -and discusses the shapes of their roofs (sikhara) which are vaulted or domed. 

K. E. Pisharoti, ‘Sikhara’, ‘The Annamalai University Journal’, vol. V. No. 2, treats of 
the Sikhara, i.e. the superstructure of the Garbhagrha ; it may be called the ‘head’ of the 
Vimana or Prasada ; this is substantiated in Vastu-sastra which knows the temple as the concrete 
form and body of the Puru§a (cf . also Pt. V, note 66) . _ 

The South Indian Sikhara supports the Sikha, the finial above the miniature High 
Temple’, the ‘k§udra-alpa-'Vimana’. 

Sikha is the skein of hair on the crown of the head, where lies the Brahrnarandhra, the 
threshold of Brahman. It is there that the last immanent breath leaves the body at the time 
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IB. 3 : The Enclosure of Chapels 


Different from such unchanged survivals in the body of temples themselves 
representative of different stages of evolution are certain other forms one of which, 
the rampart of chapels (IB. 3), is of the greatest interest. The rampart or wall 
made of single shrines or cells, even in the earliest preserved temples of Ailiole, is 
a compact and diminished replica of its structural form (Kent Gudi Temple) ; it has 
become by the seventh Century the general pattern of the parapet on a flat roof 
(Papanath Temple, Pattadakal ; and contemporary rock cut representations in South 
India) ; its compact, contracted and abbreviated version points back to a distant past, 
when every single shrine in such an alignment had played its part in the total 
sanctuary or sacred precinct, enclosed by and consisting of contiguous chapels. 
Certain Pallava temples though of later date (700 A. D.) represent an earlier stage 
in the history, nearer to the original function, of the enclosure made of chapels. 

In a fully evolved South Indian temple or Jati Vimana of about 1000 A.D. the 
high pyramid of the Bhumis of the sxiperstructure rests upon upright walls in which 
is encased the Garbhagrha. They are frequently given the appearance of two 
storeys, one perpendicularly above the other as in a vast building with many niches 
(ghanadvara), flanked bj’’ pilasters in each storey and a heavy cornice moulding, 
the eaves, above each (Fig. h.). Both these store3'-s occupy the same floor space and 
together they form the perpendicular walls on which is placed the pyramidal 
superstructure. The storeys of the pvaamidal superstructure tire comparatively on 
a miniature scale but they too have thei • niches and pilasters. In front of them, 
however, on each floor on all the four sides, is a series of small chapels or cells, 
oblong or square, and vaulted or domed, correspondingly (Figs. f-h). These 
chapels are called Kuta and Kostha, etc. ; placed close to the cornice of each storey 
they fill the gap between the receding tiers and give the outline of the superstructure 
the appearance of leading straight and unbroken from its base to its shoulder course. 

If an original building is imagined of which every single storey fonns a large 
square hall (cf. IB. 1) and not a humble cell, and which, moreover, is surrounded 
by a number of closely .set small buildings, all in a i-ow and at a given distance from 
the main hall (Fig. f) this ivould be the prototype of each single storey of the 
pyramidal superstructure prevalent in the larger temples of the Dravida and 
Kanarese countries. Little if amflhing has been preseiwed of earlier ‘structures’ 
thus laid out except descriptions by Fah Hian and by Hiuen Tsiang of Buddhist 
monasteries. 

Other Buddhist monasteries built of stone, consist solely of a row of cells 
forming a quadrangle ; Buddhist sanctuaries made up similarly of a row of variously 
slmped chapels surrounding a Stupa as the main sacred object in the court formed 
of chapels, have been preserved in Gandhara, at Takht-i-Bahai, and also in 


of death. The ‘Brhadisvara Mahatmya’, XV (Somasiindaram, op. cit. p. 40), tells of the 
Brahmarandhra of the Great Temple at Tan.iore which was closed by the huge niouolith. 

Pah Hian, quoted by Fergusson, HIEA, vol. I. p. 171, the rock-monastery having 500, 
400, 300, 200 and 100 cells in the successive storeys' respectively. 

The name for Buddhist monastery is Vihara ; Vihara originally denotes sacred ground and 
seems to have been used in this sense, the cells marking its enclosure or limits. 
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Jamalgarlii where the court is circular. Cut into the rock, the Buddhist monas- 
teries in India show an alignment of single cells without architectural pretensions 
along the sides of a square hall. This is the general arrangement of rock-cut 
Buddhist monasteries, from about the second century A. D. onwai'ds. 

The plan of the rock-cut Buddhist monasteries in Ajanta, Nasik, etc., does not 
differ in principle from the stone built Buddhist monasteries in Gandhara. These 
again conform, as in the Takht-i-Bahai establishment, with the santuary, ‘the 
court of the Stupa’, with only that difference that there the single cells house 
images and that in the court is the main object of worship. Was it the organisation 
of monastic life which found a suitable type of dwelling and set up its sanctuaries 
m a similar manner? Or did the Buddhists adjust to their mode of worship and 
monastic life a form of religious architecture alreadt' in existence ? The 
Gandhara example represents an open air architecture ; a row of cells surrounds 
a court; their alignment is at the same time its enclosing wall. A monument may 
be set up in the middle of the court, or not. This open air architecture is not 
suitable for the cold winters in Gandhara and has not been evolved there either. 
The rock cut monasteries in India itself, ndth their central hall are identical in plan ; 
retranslated into structural terms and set up in the open they would have 
consisted of a row of cells surrounding a central court.'’® The Buddhists generally 
adjusted for their own purposes types of architecture already in existence. 

Though not preserved from an early age, the open-air or h 5 ?-paethral temples'” 
in existence consist for example of a row of single cells, each housing an image of 
one of the 64 Yoginis ; the cells surround an open court, which is either empty or 
has its centre marked by a small pavilion. 

None of the preserved Caunsath Yogini temples is earlier than the ninth 
century A. D. ; the one in Khajuraho in central India encloses a rectangular court, 
whereas at Bheraghat, the hypaethral Caunsath Yogini temple with its 81 chapels 
providing also for the images of subsidiary divinities and also the Caunsath Yogini 
Temple at Ranipur Jhorial, in_ Patna State, forms a circular enclosure. In its 
centre is a small Chatra or pavilion on four pillars ; an image of Siva is enshrined 
in it ; the images of the Yoginis, each in its chapel or cell of the enclosure, face 
towards it. The Bhimsen-ka Akhara in Dudahi, Jhansi, a circular cloister of 64 
cells is without a central structure.'*'’ 

Another vaidety of the hypaethral temple belongs to Bengal. Two groups of 
108 Biva temples wei-e built by the Burdwan-Raj about 150 years ago, one at Kalna, 
Burdwan, the other in Burdwan itself. The 108 chapels form the boundary of an 




The slow evolution of the rock-cut monastery from a hall without cells immediately 
attached to it, to a hall with a few irregular cells attached to it, to a hall with a few inregular 
cells opening into it on one side or the other, and to the final result described above does not 
go against the above assumption. The excavation of sanctuaries and solitary retreats preceded 
establishments of rock-cut monasteries on a large scale. — The stupa of Takht-i-Bahai is not in 
the centre of the court, but lies on its N-S axis {AsIAR. 1907-8, PI. L). 

“The village shriue in its most primitive tjpe is always hypaethral or open to the sky’’, 
W. Crooke, ‘Religion and Folklore in Northern India’, p. 89. 

*“ B. R. Dhama, ‘A Guide to Khajuraho’, p. 8 ; R. B. Banerji, ‘The Haihavas of Tripura’, 
Mem. ASI. ; ASR, vols. XII. p. 128; XVII. p. 64. ASI, U. P. Photographs, 1942-43 
Nos. 516-17 ; 1937-38, Nos. 6760-62. 
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enclosure, circular at Kaliia and rectangular in Burdwan. They are built in the 
usual Bengal style. The doors open into the court which has no other structure 
built within." Similar temples are also in Calcutta; they i-epresent an ancient and 
perennial type of sacred architecture.'*^ 

This type of open air temple appears to be the basic form of the Court of tlie 
Stiipa, at Takht-i-Bahai. But it is also preserved in the surrounding wall of cells 
of some of the great temples set up by the Pallavas in Soutli India; the Shore 
Temple at Mamallapuram (Fig. g) and the Vaikuntha Periimal Temple being the 
youngest (710 A. D.). Each of these large temples’ with its accessory buildings is 
surrounded by a wall of chapels.^" Apart from this enclosure of the whole precinct, 
another corresponding row of chapels surrounds the Prasada itself. In the Shore 
Temple it has the fonn of a wall of cells separated from the liodv of the temi)le by 
an open air passage (Fig. g). In the Kailasanatha Temple however, another great 
structural temple of about 700 A. D., at Conjeeveram, the single chapels of the 
enclosure, are attached to the walls of the Prasada from which they are seen to 
project, — also in the rock-cut Kailasanatha Temple in Elura — , whereas in the 
Vaikuntha Perumal Temple they are altogether embodied in the temple of which 
they form part of the outermost but covered ambulatory. 

These various solutions are stages in a process of drawing towai'ds the 
Prasada the enclosure wall of the chapels and incorporating it. Nearest amongst 
south Indian temples to the original open-air type is the "Shore Temple. The 
Prasada occupies the place of the vStupa as in Takht-i-Bahai or of the central Siva 
image in its pavilion, as in Ranipur Jhorial. 

The Garbhagrha ensconced in these temples does not cover more floor space 
than a pavilion, but it was the purpose of the Prasada to be large and to reach to the 
clouds. The Garbhagrha by its nature is, and at all times reniains, the small secret 
chamber. By the same desire its secretedness became enhanced in the great 
temples and the floor space of the Prasada became enlarged by covering the 
circumamlmlatory . According to Vastu-sastra, the temples covering a large floor 
space are Sandhara, which means they have an internal circuniambulatory so that 
the Gai'bhagrha has its walls encased in a second series of walls ; this is tlie rule.'** 
Above the broader base thus gained for the vertical walls, the superstructure arises 


** I am indebted for this information to Dr. Jitendranath Banerjea. 

Other hypaethral temples although without chapels as for example the Trimurti Kovil, 
Annamalai Hills, Koimbatur, with its circle of images facing inward, are backed bv a low 
wall (Sir Walter Elliot, in ‘Indian Antiquary', VII. p. 137), The sacredness of an 'enclosed 
courtyard, open to the sky and containing images is also familiar to the Jains in their ‘Betta’. 
Such enclosed courts with their images are cognate with the several enclosures (prakara) and 
^ which surround South Indian temples (cf, 'Vaikhanasagama*), 

They face the temple and, as in the Vaikuntha Perumal Temple, form one continuous, 
pillared cloister ; on the outside however, the wall is shaped in the likeness of a row formed 
or single cells, complete with their roofs. 

Various examples of the internal circumambulatory date from the Gupta period ; the 
tenipk at Gop, the Siva temple at Bhumara, the Parvati temple at Nachna Kuthara : cf. also 
the ^Brhat-Saiphita^ and other texts. . , ■ 

Perumal Temple at Conjeeveram has two interna! circumanibulatories 
Ramapf, Andhakaidka, Andhiriki or' Pradak^ipa ; ^Samaranganasutradharah 
TVII. 114. 548, etc.) on the ground floor. 
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in its full volume. So there is the small sanctuary encased in its walls and having 
an inner enclosed circumambulatory or two even and, as in the Shore temple and 
the Vaikuntha Perumal an outer one, in addition in the open. Further, there is 
the enclosing wall composed of cells of the entire temple precinct. The rites of 
circujfliambulation and the rite of ‘enclosing’ the more than human presence have 
their architectural equivalent in the walls of the circumambulatory ; to enclose the 
presence, and also the path around it, not only on the sides but also to cover its 
top, is logical for the central sanctuary, the Garbhagrha itself, in principle, is closed 
on top like a dolmen. 

While the Dravida temples incorporate the theme of the^ hypaethral temple, 
the enclosure formed of chapels, in the body itself of the Prasada, the enclosure of 
cells around the main temple, belongs to some of the great shrines in distant parts 
of India, such as the Virupaksa temple in Pattadakal, or the Navalihga temple at 
Kukkanur (Gadag),'*'" in the Kanarese countr 3 ^ the Kesava temple at Somanathapur 
in Mysore,"*' and, in Kashmir, the Sun temple of Martand and the Avantisvamf 
temple in Avantipur.'’ Amongst Jain temples that of Vimala Shah, A. D. 1031, 
on Mt Abu, the Nerainath Temple at Girnar, Kathiawar, or the Chaunuikh Temple 
at Ranpur,^* Jodhpur, built by Sutradhara Depaka in 1440 A.D. are cloistered by 
a range of cells, each a shrine with an image. 

On the Malabar coast, a pillared cloister, the Nalambalam, a wooden stracture, 
encloses the several buildings of which the temple consists. 

The h 5 ’'paethral temple survived also in another shape. Instead of a contiguous 
range of chapels a number of separate temples may form an enclosure around a 
central shrine. 

In the ‘South Indian’ temples however of the Kanarese districts in the Deccan, 
and in the Dravida countiy, the full range of the cloister built of chapels becomes 
incorporated in the body itself of the Prasada. 


Couseiis, ‘The Chalukyan Architecture’, PI. LIl. The Navalinga temple is about three 
centuries younger than the Virupakga temple. 

P. Brown, op. cit. PL CVII. The date of the temple is 126S A.D. 

These temples were built in the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. 

““ ASIAR. 1907-8, PI. LXXX. 

'** The temple of Thirunandikkara, of the 13th century. The temple of Vaikom, dated 
1534 A.D., both in Travancore. 

Eight such subordinate temples surround the central temple in Sirpur, the four in the 



cardinal directions being larger than the rest (ASI. vol. VII, p. 175 f) ; a composition of eight 
temples was the original form of the Siva temple on Melamalai, Xarttamalai, Pudukottai, of the 
ninth century (see plan, Part VII), and of the Nilakanthesvara temple at Udayapur (ASI. ib. p. 
S2), etc. and of the Kothesvara Temple at Pathari of the ninth century. The rock-cut temple at 
Danmar (Rajputana) belongs to this group. 

Further reduced in the number of the shrines forming the enclosure is the composition of 
temples called Pancayatana in which 4 separate shrines, each in & corner of the enclosure, 
surround the central shrine. This grouping is frequent in northern India and the Deccan ; 
the following are some of the representative Pancayatana temples. Three different groups of 
Pancayatana temples (two of Hari-Hara, Sth-gth century, one of Stirya of a later date) at 
Osian, Jodhpur, Rajputana ; the Gonde^vara Temple, at Sinnar (Nasik) ; at Khajuraho the 
temples of Visvanatha and of Eakgmaria (see Part VII), the Brahme^var Temple in Bhuvanesvar 
and at Mukhalinga (Ganjam), the Mukhalingesvara Temple. 
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The integration of the enclosing walls only of the ambulatory in the body of 
the Prasada, however, is also an all Indian development. A temple having an 
internal Pradaksina is called Sandhara. In South India however the enclosing 
wall had a greater tenacity than elsewhere in the country, on account of the 
importance with which it was vested. The principle of ‘enclosing’ is as strongly in 
force in the Vastu-mandala of the type Sthandila or Padmagarbha with its several 
rigid zones, as it is in the structural Prakaras or Avaranas, the high walls which 
enclose a South Indian temple. 

The enclosure, be it a wall only or a contiguous series of cells, is an essential 
part of the South Indian temple in its fully evolved form. Its delimiting function 
makes the sacred precinct a ‘temple’ and keeps alive the meaning of the Skala plan 
in a Vastumandala of many divisions. These are observed in South India in their 
concentric ligour. They aie allotted to Brahma in the centre, to the gods in the 
immediately surrounding zone,' to men in a further zone and to the demons in tlie 
outermost rim. Conforming in principle with this triple enclosure, are the seven 
^closures of which the full iconography is given in the ‘Vaikhanasagama’^ etc. 
The temple of Srirahgam has indeed seven enclosures and if all the ‘avarana devatas’ 
are not to be found therein, they are magically assigned to them bv the priest. 
While other South Indian temples have a smaller number of Prakaras, the only 
hl'orthem Indian temple in existence which has two enclosing walls is the temple 
of Jagannatha, in Puri; other Orissan shrines (Muktesvar, Brahmesvar in 
Bhuvanesvar) have one surrounding wall and most of the North Indian temples are 
altogether without it; the walls of the main building themselves are its enclosure. 

The surrounding wall however belongs particularly to Dravida temples. Thus 
the enclosure made of chapels too, kept its independent open-air existence while 
it also came to function as an essential part in the large Pallava temples, the first 
structural temples built of stone, which were set up in the Dravida country. Finally, 
it becomes an adornment of the superstructure of the Prasada. ' 

This takes place not on one level only, but is repeated on the floors of the 
many-storeyed superstructure (Fig. f). In receding tiers, a wall of cells forms the 
continuous parapet above which emerge the walls of the Garbhagrha of that floor," 
these again carry the parapet of the floor above . An open air circumambulatory 
IS thus provided for each respective floor ; it is hidden from view by the parapet of 
cells (Fig. f ; also Fig. g) ; this in addition to its ritual suggestiveness has monu- 
mental effectiveness for the recess of each upper storey, the step of the pyramid, 
IS thus masked, the outline of the superstructure appears unbroken, and enriched 
by the bold three-dimensional discipline of the domed and vaulted chapel-shapes 
of its parapets or enclosures. 

The introduction of the row of chapels on each floor (bhumi) of the superstruc- 
tuic lululs a similar purpose in this larsfer conceDtion as dirl fhe rvf 
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Here, an entire type of planned architectural form is placed on top of its exactly 
similar hut larger fundament, this procedure is_ repeated until the extent of the floor 
is reduced so that the accessory and surrounding buildings of the rampart can be 
accommodated no longer and only the central small building on the top, the High 
Temple, remains which is the crown of the monument (Fig. g). 

The theme of the pyi'amid as represented by the Vaikuntha Perumal temple 
comprises the entire Vimana. It is logically carried out from the bottom to the top. 
In the wholeness of its conception this type of the temple, pyramidal in the vertical 
section, corresponds to the curvilinear type where the buttresses of the ground floor 
are extended and carried up all along the cuiwed superstructure (T 3 rpe II). The 
same constructural wholeness is seen here though with different iinits of form. 

These first structural temples of the Pallavas subsume ancient types of sacred 
architecture to a comprehensive conception of the Prasada. The several original 
destinations and forms of their constituent parts can still be distinguished. They 
are the central ‘cube’ or prism of walls, the rampart of chapels and the ‘High 
Temple’, the latter forming the crown of the temple. 

In later structural temples (Fig. h) but also in earlier Pallava monuments 
(Fig. f), preserved in rock cut examples, the entire pyramidal temple is placed as 
pyramidal superstructure on top of the prism or cube of the perpendicular walls of 
the ground floor (samsthana). They encompass the (main) Garbhagrha of which 
the superstructure (IB. 1-3) consists of storeys (bhumi). 

In the rock-cut Dharmaraja (Fig. f) and Arjuna Rathas in Mamallapuram the 
total pyramid of this collective type of sanctuary is raised on the high perpendicular 
walls and pillars of the ground floor. But not only in these rock-cut Pallava monu- 
ments is this type (IB. 1-3) of the superstructure condensed into a monument 
without an internal space ; in the structural , temples of the Cola age and subse- 
quently it is cut off from the interior of the Garbhagrha by the flat ceiling of the 
latter. The Vaikuntha Perumal temple, however, with its Garbhagrhas in the 
centre of each of its four storeys, reveals the original purpose of accommodating a 
sanctuary in each storey of the pyramidal superstructure to the same extent as does 
the outer shell of this Prasada, from the ground level to its ‘High Temple’.” As 
a rule however and seen from the outside the consolidated trunk of the pyramidal 
superstructure simulates only a Garbhagrha in each of its storeys (Fig. h). 

The paradox is obvious in the history of this type of the superstructure of the 
temple. The hypaethral temple with nothing in the centre or near to nothing is 
here amalgamated with a monumental structure in its centre. It towers in each 
storey above its surrounding enclosure with its many small shrines. 

The existence of the Centre, however, whether marked or not, in the hypaethral 



temple had prompted its enclosure and the demaixation of its perimeter. Not by 
chance is the number of the Yoginis and their chapels 64 or, providing for accessory, 
images, 81. They are related in number to the squares of the Vastumandala. The 
central position corresponding to the Brahmasthana is marked, in Ranipur Jhoriai, 
by the central image in a pavilion ; towards the Centre moreover face the chapels 
and the images of the Yoginis in each of these hypaethral sanctuaries. 

The superstructure, produced by a transfer and elevation of the pyramidal 


Its section in perspective and ground plan are given by P. Brown, op. cit. PI. LIV 
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temple, each of its storeys surrounded by an enclosure or rampart of chapels on the 
cube or prism of the supporting walls, does not result from a single operation; the 
paradox of the hypaethral temple, attaining its maximum height by means of a 
monument in its centre, however, is not the only one in the history of the p3n-amidal 
superstructure of South India. 

Further paradoxical developments accompany the evolution of this type of the 
superstructure. The surrounding chapels, it has been pointed out of the ground 
floor of the Kailasanath Temple at Kancipuram, were attached to the body of the 
building and drawn into the outer walls of the temple circumambulatory.®" Similarly, 
from the Cola age onward, the parapet of chapels on each floor of the superstruc- 
ture is attached to its walls; the open air circumambulatory itself a vestigial part 
of the hypaethral temple, is pressed out of existence. The enclosure of cells is now 
an embellishment of the wall of each Bhumi, a sculptural part of the monument 
(Fig. h).®'* 

After the Cola age, moreover, in the course of time, a devolution approximates 
the total appearance of the central temple to one of its initial forms, such as is 
exemplified by type IB. 2 consisting of the domed High Temple on top of the per- 
pendicular walls of the Garbhagrha. 

The fully evolved pyramidal superstructure having attained its perfect form 
and greatest height (190 feet) about the year 1000 A.D. in the Brhadisvara, the 
‘Great Temple’ in Tanjore (Fig. h), loses it in the following periods in proportion 
to the increasing height of the gate towers, the Gopuras of its enclosure walls. Taken 
as a whole, the South Indian temple irrespective of the flat roofs of its extensive 
pillared halls, in the centuries of its greatest expansion (Temple of Brirangam, 
13th-18th century; the temple of Tiruvannamalai, Cola period and later) is a 
hypaethral temple, an open air sacred enclosure, with high walls, be they as many 
as seven, marked in the four directions by Gopuras whose height decreases towards 
the centre, where the main temple is marked by its position. Its presence is 
inconspicuous, its diminutive superstructure barely noticeable as it emerges from 
the flat roof of a covered court. With its many subservient buildings immersed in 
the air space and fenced off by repeated high walls and their Gopuras, the total 
South Indian temple- town covers the ground marked in the four directions bj^ the 
sequence of the Gopuras of successive walls, within the outermost enclosing wall. 
The shrinkage of the superstructure of the centre, the diminution of the height of 
the main temple is a paradox of which the meaning is adjusted by relating it to the 
enclosure (paridhi, prakara) and its architectural form, the hypaethral temple. 
Between the beginning and the end of this development lies the formation of the 
superstructure of the South Indian temple, a pyramid of many storeys each with 
its enclosing parapet of chapels and crowned by a small High Temple (Vimana).“ 


** This temple and also the rock cut Kailasanatha Temple in Elura are SandharaPrasadas, 
the inner ambulatory intervening between the outer wall in which are ‘embodied’ the chapels, 
and the inner wall of the Garbhagrha. 

The Dharmaraja Ratha in Mamallapuram though but a small model of a temple, carved 
out of the rock, _ (total height 40') however provides a passage in each of the 3 storeys of its 
.•superstructure wide enough for walking around the central part of the monument (Fig. f). 

The whole development outlined above was that of the large temples only. The small 
shrines (alpa-prasada) in South India remained in their constituent parts the same as they are 
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The devolntion of the South Indian Prasada, the shrinkage . 
comparison with the Gopuras, the gate towers of the surroundim 
height increases with their distance from the temple in their 'centr 
doxical development, but it may be understood as a return to type, 
tations and no structural examples of this type are preserved. The . 
are of an early age; and from central and northern India, from Barhut 
A high structure is seen there; it encloses and encases 
the main temple. The central sanctuar 3 r « TI 

itself shows here the principle of the GaVbhagrha extended 
holds ih ^ 

Sanctum' Sanctorum comparable in its position to the “ 
Blessedness”.^® 

This vision is a' ' 

VIII. 1. 1), wherein is a small centre, a dwellin 


e of its height in 
hug walls, whose 
■e, appears a para- 
Few represen- 
representations 
; and Mathura., 
a small building which is 
surrounded by structures larger than 

. .. OT — to the building that 

^ihe small central temple with the image in the Garbhagrha is the 

its position to the “Throne of Supreme 

ikin to that of the city of Brahman (‘Chandogva Upanisad’ 

— ig, in which is a small space. 


M^hapuram (see note 34, Pt. VI) and similar also to 
t^ple at Enadi. The parapet of cells was not embodied in their form. 

Temple above, were united through 
^proportionate measurement and sculptural elaboration. 

■-i- HIT _ - •. Similarly also is the Amalaka enclosed in a 



II. THE CURVILINEAR SUPERSTRUCTURE (SIKHARA) 


xiowcvei niciiiiiold the vaiietics of the pyramidal superstructure proved to be' 

they do not_ attain in number, wealth and distinction, the range of the curvilinear 
vSikhara_ which belongs to the Hindu temple throughout four-fifths of India. The 
livei Ristna (Rrsna) is genei ally taken as the southern boundary of its extent. 
Temples having curvilinear Sikharas however exist even south of 'the Kistna and 
as far as the Tungabhadra.”. Amongst the several types and stages of their develop- 
ment, two shapes are fundamental. The one kind of Sikhara, (Fi^ d) except for 
the mward curve of its sides does not differ in detail from .the pvmmidai type of 
the superstructure (type lA. 2) as represented in the Surya temple at Sutrapada, 
ioT example. Its horizontal courses have generally the profile of comice mouldings • 
Gavaksa windows’ are carved on them. In this type of Sikhara (Fig. d) as well as 
in the corresponding pyramidal superstructure, an Amalaka. indisoensabG rrown 


Ihe cmvilinear feikhara, as illustrated in Figure d, is preserved with its Amalaka intact, 
m two shrmes at JViahakuta (ASI, Madras Photographs, 193S-3Q, Nos. 1744, 1746) and also 
on two shrmes belonging to the Ramalifigesvara Temple at Kurnool (Satvel ; kSouth Indian 
n.pigraphy ,1940-41, Photographs Nos. 1972-7S : 1942-43, Fos. 2251-61) ; a number of temr.les 
havmg_ curvilinear vSikharas are in Alampur (Raichur) ; ‘Annual Rep. Arch. Dept. H. R Vh. 
A Dominions’, 1926-27, Pis. II-IV, X f. On some of the early isikharas, the coriicT 

Ainalakas have their original rounded shape (relief of a Gupta Sikhara, Deogarli : ASI, U P 
Photographs, 1942-43 ; No. 467). 

,, Z corresponds to the Svayamatnjna stone on top of the fifth laver of 

uie Vedic altar. The Amalaka at the 4 corners has its Vedic analogy in the four natiiraliv 

4 directions of the High Altar according to the teaching of the 
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Sikhara lias almost perpendicular, straight sides which curve in towards the 
shoulder course only of this truncated superstructure. 

From the beginning, the curvilinear Sikhara has one central pi'ojection in the 
shape of a broad offset, all along its height (Fig. d). Where this superstructure 
appears on top of the walls of the square Garbhagrha, the walls themselves are 
similarly buttressed (PI. LXXI). The surfaces, in receding planes of the super- 
structure, are the vertical extensions of the theme of the perpendicular walls of 
the 'ground floor’ . As one unit, the entire Prasada steps forth on the four sides ; 
the central buttresses or offsets frequently even exceed the sides of the Sikhara 
in height and ai'e extended _above its shoulder-course (skandha) into the region of 
the neck (griva) below the Amalaka (Pis. LXXI, XLIII; Fig. i, p. 212). 

The buttresses have their beginning at the foot of the wall of the temple, 
including the socle, the Adhisthana. The broad projection of the central buttress 
makes the ground plan of the Prasada cruciform (see ground plans, Pt. VII). This 
is also the form of the central part of the Garhapatya hearth where it results from 
the shape itself of the bricks (plan in Part VII). On the perpendicular walls of 
the temple, within the buttresses, in their niches or 'massive doors’ (ghanadvara), 
are placed as images the main aspects of the divinity in the temple (Pis. LXXI, 
XLIII). Thus it appears to have stepped from within the Garbhagrha, through 
the massive walls of the temple and its 'solid doors’ for an aspect of the deity has 
no physical body but it is given form and is bodied forth across the wall and itself 
is the door, by which the devotee in his heart and mind approaches the central 
divinity. It is made manifest on the outside of the temple; with this exteriorisa- 
tion, the Prasada wall itself, as it were, keeps pace ; in the middle of its surface it 
steps forth in the shape of a buttress, a symbol of progressive manifestation in 
terms of architecture. In the course of time the buttresses are increased in number 
and in depth. Their structural significance is small, no stresses have to be counter- 
acted for the whole monument, the Prasada, is built in horizontal courses which 
rest on their support in the vertical. They do not exert any lateral thrust. 
Trabeation and corbelling are employed in the Prasada and the Mandapas for 
spanning spaces and constructing domes. The buttresses could be dispensed with 
structurally but they are indispensably part of the form of the Prasada, the monu- 
ment of manifestation of the Supreme Principle. From the centre of the dark 
Garbhagrha, it shows forth in the architectural theme and in the images on the 
walls of the temple. It leads from the bottom of the temple to its crown, the 
Amalaka (PI. XLIII). 

The buttresses do not form part of the flat roofed dolmen temple. They can 
be thought of as having originated in brick structures corresponding to the augmen- 
tation of a central area, by adding bricks in the four directions as in the piling of 
Vedic altars (Figs, in Part VII). not only but also in pillared buildings whose 
halls are made spacious by an analogous arrangement of the pillars. When the 
buttresses make their appearance on the otherwise plain walls of the Garbhagrha, 
its roof is no longer flat but carries the superstructure, the ^ikhara (Deogarh, etc.). 

_ The indispensable buttresses of the temple with the curvilinear gikhara belong 
to its total form ; the}^ have their origin neither in the stone slabs of the dolmen 
nor in the Tabernacle of bended branches. Brick laying, as in the Vedic altar, 
might have facilitated their employment and pillared halls wdth their regular inter- 
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or six according to tlie ‘Sainaranganasutradliara’.*'’ A line parallel to the height 
is drawn from "one end of the Skandha to the base of the ^ikhara and one more 
parallel from the end of the base of the Sikhara. The_ width of this rectangle is 
2 parts and its height is equal to that of the trunk of the Sikhara (Figs, on pp. 209 f). 
Into as many parts as the height is to be divided — in a geometrical progression — 
into so many parts also is the narrow side of the rectangle divided. The texts 
always speak of ‘tri-guiia, catur-guna’, etc., ‘sutra’. This, no doubt, implies that 
the division of the height should be in a geometrical progression (guna saiikalita).*' 

From these indications, repeated in the description of practically every single 
variety of the ^ikhara, (in Chapters LVI and LVII of S.S.) it appears that the 
curve of the Sikhara is given by connecting the points of intersection of these lines. 

The total height has to be divided, for example, in geometrical progression into 
six parts (sadguna sutra). The narrow side of the rectangle however has to be 
divided into six equal parts of its own. The vertical parallels drawn through these 
points are equidistant. They intersect the horizontal parallels wFich are drawn in 
a geometrical progression. The curve is drawn through their points of inter- 
section (Fig. on p. 210). 

The method of drawing the curve was common knowledge and did not require 
an explanation. A different curve resulted according to the number of divisions. 
It sufficed if this number was stated ; by cqntrolling the lines according to a well 
known method, “ the batter of the superstructure had to be made. 


S.S. LVI. 137 : "Caturgunaih prthaksutraih padmako&m samalikhet” ; LVI. 275 : 
“Pfthaksutraistrigunitair veiiuko&ip samalikhet” ; I,VII. 817 : “Siranah paficagunaip siitrani 
rekhantaip tatra vartayet” . LVII. 674 prescribes “sadguna sutra”, etc. — These passages indicate 
that lines have^ to be drawn severally from three times to six times, dividing the height of the 
trunk of the Sikhara in a geometrical progression by three, four, five or six, w’hile another set 
of lines of corresponding number and at equal distances is drawm parallel to the height, within 
the rectangle described abosie. The- terms ‘Vepukosa,’, the “sheath of the reed”, ‘Sima’, the 
boundary or width of the Frasada, are explained in Part VII. 

The curve is drawm through points of intersection of the horizontal and vertical lines. 

In drawing the curves of Sikharas as Figs, on pp. 209-10 show', based on an interpretation 
of the term ‘guna’ in the sense of ‘guna .sankalita’ or geometrical progression, the writer has 
had this view confirmed by Mr. E. C. Gentry,, A.R.I.B.A., New' Delhi. 

Tlie illustrator of the ‘BrhacchilpaSstra’, III. 78-94, attempts a division of the height 
into equal parts, with the result that the curvilinear outlines of the many varieties of Sikharas 
are identical in his constructions. The curves moreover, are not drawm through the points of 
intersection. 


The figures denoting the batter in ‘Canons of Orissan Architecture’, p. iti f, and the accom- 
panying drawing of the curvature of the ‘gandi’ do not appear to illustrate a mathematical 
rule. Cf. however the term “Rekhagunaghata” (pp. 114-5). 

The methods practised by the ancients can be ascertained only by measuring the batter of 
the extant Sikharas and correlating these measurements wdth the formulae given in the Vastu- 
^stras. 

Practising craftsmen (Damodar Maharana) in Bhuvanesvar determine the curve of the 
‘gaycli’j i.e. the trunk of the curvilinear Sikhara, “according to its beauty”. They know' no 
formula for its batter ; they take however the width of the shoulder course as measuring of 
the base (and not 3/5, see p. 207) ; and the width of the ‘gala’ as of the Mula-sutra ; the 
height of the temple being twice, etc. its width (cf. Part VII), the perpendicular walls are assigned 
a height w'hich is 34th of the width. 

“Rekhavafena kartavyab praveSh” (S.S. LXV. 18). 
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The Prasadas as described in the ‘Samarahganasutradhara’, Chapte 
etc., with their curvilinear superstructures (Sikhara) are the most pa: 
Indian amongst the monumental shapes of the temple. While cube, p 
pyramid belong to sacred architecture not only in India, the monumental 


Curve of Sikhara drawn by means of ‘trigupa sutra’, the end of the rectangle 
being divided by three and the side by geometrical progression of three. 


the ‘Tabernacle’ originally of branches, etc., curving towards one point, is the 
pre-eminent shape of the Hindu temple. It formed the nucleus of many develop- 
ments, and has thrown forth multiple proliferations of its shape. Rich in possi- 


I'he word ‘Vas'a’ which means ‘i)OW.'er’ might be taken to refer to “the lines w’hich consti- 
tute the sides of rectangles bearing a square-root relationship . with their ends.” Dynamic 
symmetry howwer does not seem to be implied in the indications quoted in note 6o. See also 
the proportions and measures given in Part VII. Scarcely any accurate measurements have as 
yet been made of extant Sikharas. 
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bilities they have been elaborated and massed around the central dominant tlieme, 
accompanying its direction towards the highest point. 



Tlie curve of the ^ikliara drawn by means of ‘§adguna sutra’ (division and geometrical 
progression by six) is m.ore attenuated than those drawn by 3, 4 or 5 fold division. 


THE MAIN VARIETIES OF THE CURVILINEAR SUPERSTRUCTURE 

IIA. The Cluster of Sikharas 



The extant temples having curvilinear Sikharas are distinguished by the 
following features : The plan appears cruciform (see drawings in Part VII)_; this 
is, the result of the central major projection of each side, generally called Bhadra, 
being flanked by more shallow lateral offsets, called Ratha. If the temple has an 
ambulatory the Bhadras appear like transepts in the plan ; the Talacchanda of the 
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Prasada is accentuated in the 4 directions, in which the temple seems to step forth 
from the straight inner walls of the Garbhagrha. The square of the Garbhagrha is 
transmuted into the cross of the Prasada ; the static centre of the temple is 
ensconced by its dynamically laid out perimeter. The steps in the plan correspond 
to the buttresses or planes of the perpendicular wall of the Prasada. They have no 
structural purpose and are the monumental form of the progression from the centre ; 
they are carried up the gikhara, and terminate at the shoulder-course (skandha) ; in 
certain temples as already pointed cmt, the main offsets of the Sikhara even exceed 
the Skandha and point towards the Amalaka (Pis. XPIII, XLV ; Fig. i). Above 
the Skandha, the Amalaka, held aloft by the round neck, supports the finial. 

The Sikhara has two main shapes. The one, IIA, consists of a central 
curvilinear Sikhara surrounded by clusters of similar Sikharas (Pis. I. IV ; Fig. i). 
These are formed by one or several half Sikharas or Srngas leaning against the 
‘chest’ (uras) of the main Sikhara and of each successive Uromanjari. At the corners, 
narrow and high quarter-Sikharas fill and round off the recesses between the 
Uroinanjaris and the main Sikhara (miila-Sikhara or Manjari), while smaller part or 
three-quarter Srngas are grouped in the lower courses of the Sikhara each in 
continuation of a buttress or offset of the perpendicular wall of the Prasada. The 
many variations of the theme of the Sikhara cluster are brought about by the 
number of Uromanjaris of the Sikhara, the nmnber of Rathas or offsets of the 
perpendicular wall and the number of horizontal rows in which are set the miniature 
Sikharas called Tilaka (sesamum seed) at the base of the main Sikhara, the 
Mulamanjari. These factors depend on the specific proportions of the particular 
type of temple and also on its height and the curvature of the superstructure. All 
the subsidiary Sikharas and other shapes are always subordinated to the main and 
dominant central Mulamanjari. 

Type IIA has the multiples of its own form set forth in the 4 directions ; they 
ascend moreover from the corners, and each time to the same height as the res- 
pective Uromanjaris ; they are accompanied furthermore in this massed competition 
towards the apex, by lesser replicas at the base, attaining to smaller fractions of 
the height while they reinforce on their own, lower levels the urgency of the ascent. 
Each of these multiple replicas has a ‘neck’ (griva), Amalaka and finial of its own ; 
while these terminate the single forms, they punctuate the striving of the entire 
mass of the superstructui'e towards the final point which lies beyond its trunk, 
whatever its height. The single Srngas, as a rule, are spaced with increasing 


‘ ' In this final and ‘excessive’ ascent the buttress quits the body of the building ; while 
IS non-structural throughout its end has the appearance, though not the function, of a 
•mg buttress (Pis. I^XXI, Xfiiri). i 
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;lns type are represented most perfectly in central India, especially 
: northern Gujarat, and also in Rajputana the Raja-Rani temple 
Orissa, belongs to this type according to the stjde of that countiy. 
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Ib tliis zone across the width of northern India, however, none of the extant 
temples of this tj^pe is earlier than the tenth century. This does not imply the 
relative lateness of the type ; on the contrary, earlier less evolved temples of this 
type are no longer in existence/" There ought to be iSikharas with but one set of 
Uroinanjaris instead of the usual two or four sets ; the centre, the Miilamafijari, if 
imagined without the many flanking i^rhgas and Tilakas, corresponds to a complete 
curvilinear Sikhara in the shape in which it has not only the widest distribution 
but also. the longest history (Type II [B]). Although relatively earlier Sikharas 
of this type (II [B]) are preserved — from c. the sixth century, type IIA of which 
no earlier representatives than those of the tenth century exist, is the more pure 
of the two embodying in the main but oiie prototypal shape which is that of the 
Tabernacle of bent branches. This shape was amplified by throwing forth 
multiples fi"om its curvilinear walls, clinging to them like the petals of a bud about 


hall {Maliaraandapa) . The Garbliagrha, though raised high above the level of the Mandapa, 
has its dome on a lower level than that of the central dome of the Mandapa. 

The Linga in the centre of the Garbliagrha is straight below the finial and the middle 
of the Griva, if the shaft of the latter is imagined to traverse the whole Prasada. 

The interior of the superstructure is not meant to be seen ; cf. note 65. 

Seen from the outside, the superstructure three times rises and falls to an ever higher level ; 
each of its peaks is above the centre of a hall ; the long drawn out descent of the superstructure 
above the main hall is met by the steep vertical of the Sukanasa, the anteflx of the front of the 
fiikhara of the Prasada. The Sukanasa is above the Antarala or porch of the Garbliagrha 
(re. ^ 5 ukanasa, see Part VII}. 

The steep slope of the back of the Prasada (W) is beset with Uromanjaris. Their Kalasas, 
and the high ends of the middle buttress of each, punctuate its curves. " 

The perpendicular walls of the temple open up between rooflets and seats.^ The latter with 
their sloped backs are shown in the sectional drawing ; the seats rest on 'pillars’ which also 
traverse them. 

Tlie temple rises from a high socle (adhi§thana) and has steps in the -East. ^ Below the solid 
Adhisthana is the broad terrace which supports the temples of Kanclanya/ Mahadeva and 
Jagadamba Devi (PI. I). ^ ■ 

Jain Temple in Osian ; Somesvara Temple in Kiradu, ia>th century, etc. The Mfila- 
inahjari or maiti Sikhara exceeds by 3/10 parts of the height of the Sikhara, the portion {7/10 
parts of the height of the Sikhara) occupied by the Uromanjaris ('Brhaccliilpasastrab TIL 80). 

The 'Four sidecF temple of the 'Brhat vSanihita’, LV, having 5 A ri^as^ appears to have 
had 4 Uromanjaris maSvSed around its Mulamahjai'i (see Part VII), The vSukanasa of Type UA, 
as a rule, has tlie outline of a triangular pediment , and not of a Gavak§a. It is however^ filled 
by a network (jala) of Gavaksa tracery ; Tilakas or Kutas in many cases add their small but 
solid vSliapes to this particular Sukanasa (Pis. I ; UXXl), The topmost Gavaksa, forniing the 
apex of this pediment is an actual small window opening in the Sikhara of the Kandariyii 
temple. The interior of this Sikhara (Fig. i) is divided into* internal chambers bounded by 
large piers and having for their floor and ceiling transverse stone beams. The single, thuk, 
room like, corbelled cavities may be entered by an invisible opening^ above the Antarabliitti, 
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to open. Far frotn imitating forms of nature, such as volutes, stems, foliage or 
flowers, it was made in conformity with the energies active in producing those 
forms. Repeated in proportionate reductions, the Snigas, together with the symbols 
carved on them, integrally belong to the whole Sikhara and with it lead towajrds 
the highest point of the temple. The Tabernacle of bamboo, leaves or bended 
branches translated into brick or stone was elaborated and amplified logically in 
accordance with the energies of form inherent in its pristine shape. 


II[B]. The Sikhara Enmeshed in Gavaksas 

The curvilinear Sikhara II [B] described already in an earlier connection 
(Fig. d) has been seen on the temples of the Kanarese countr}^, of the seventh 
century and prior to it. The same type prevails in Orissa from the eighth century 
and is also frequent in the Decan^*, in Rajputana (PI. LXXI), Central India and 
as far north as the Western Himalayas. Its surfaces, in continuation of the theme 
of the perpendicular walls of the Prasada, are made up in every instance of the 
central buttress and those at the comer; between these may be added two or four 
intermediate buttresses. The several buttresses appear as graded planes on the 
body of the Sikhara ; they function each as a pattern unit. The theme of the corner 
buttresses of the Sikhara remains one and the same throughout the centuries and 
in all the countries. It can always be recognised as consisting of horizontal units, 
galled Bhumi, each of which represents the trunk of a miniature Sikhara with its 
Amalaka. Such a miniature Sikhara may consist of one or two courses only below 
its Amalaka as in Aihole (Fig. d),or it may comprise six courses, as on the Lihgaraja 
temple in Bhu vanes var. Each course represents the eaves of a roof. These 
miniature Sikharas are strung together to form the verticall}'- e.xtended corner- 
buttress, the edge of the total®’' Sikhara ; according to the shape of the total Sikhara 
and the height at which a small Sikhara is placed, it will be curvilinear or it will 
appear straight (PI. EXXI). The horizontal courses give solidity to the soaring 
movement of the superstructure. 

The inner buttresses of each side show, according to the chronological sequence 
of the temples the single strata or cornices with their ‘attic windows’ either as 
separate motives or as increasingly connected amongst themselves by the 
‘gavaksas’ or attic windows forming a tracery which is cast like a net (jala) over 
them, at first veiling two or three such strata only and finallj'' covering the entire 
length of the Sikhara offset. The body of the Sikhara enmeshed in it, clasped as 
by a creeper (lata), shows by its lateral indentations only the strata themselves, 
the original roof -edges. Such ‘overgrown’ buttresses are therefore called Latina, in 
Vastu-sastra. They are one with the tracery of the ‘creeper’, the Lata, that covers 
each of them. Its unit always remains the curvilinear Gavaksa.®® 


“®At Anjaiieri near Nasik ; Cousens, op. cit. PI. LVIII (Temple No. 7). 

It is called Konaka-paga in Orissa. 

Coomara.swaiTiV, ‘Early Indian Architecture : III’, in ‘Eastern Art’, vol. Ill, Figs. 57-7S, 
shows various uses of the Gavak§a motif and its repetition, sectioning and reductions in various 
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This, the most widely diffused type of the curvilinear Sikhara, is an amalgam 
of two constituent shapes" The one, it has been shown already, was the nucleus 
of the type called II A. There it formed not only the root-Sikhara but also the 
model of aU the multiple and lateral issues of this type. The Tabernacle foniied 
of branches curving towards the point in which they are gathered is its perennial 

piotc^^pe.^^^^^ gjl^hara II [B] is the straight trunk of the super- 

.structure in its pyramidal forms such as has been discussed in different stages and 
tvpes (Figs. a-c). Both the curvilinear Bikhara as also the pyramidal super- 
structure were built not only in the earlier centuries at one and the same place, in 
Mahakuta and Aihole or in Satvel, Kurnool, in the Deccan, but— by the side of 
each other— also in the Western Himalayas, in Dvarahat, Almoru."’ 

The close connection of type II [B] with IA.2 has been shown already. The 
curvilinear form of this type II [B] however is not in any way derived from the 
pyramidal shape. It presupposes a curvilinear prototype, the Tabernacle of 
leaves bamboo or branches. The Bhumis— indicated at the corners along the edge 


aksa patterns ; cf. Part VIII. PI. XLVI, etc.— Gavak§a defined as Gonetra or “Bull’s eye”, 
mates also the unit of the pattern of the Jalaka or perforated screen, eto., on bouth Iiidian 
:)levS. Six varieties are described in the 'Silparatna\ XXIV. 9-10; *KasyapasilT>a , 

The Orissan variety of the Rekha temple of the ‘‘Nagara’* class (see Part VII) wcnda 
most perfectly be a Latina temple. This particular variety is not confin^ to^Onssa only, 
is also represented in Llayurbhanj, Bengal and Assam in local versions. The Brliacchtipa- 
•a’ (Part III, ch. XI. 503), more concise than the "Samarahganasutradliara’ in this case, 
les Latina as ^Nagara with one Srhga’ and in Part ch. V. 71, assigns Latina to Gauda 
Kamarupa, i.e. to Bengal, and Assam, where this variety of the Rekha temple had lonnd 
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lioirever, as especially seen in II [B] is not particular to the curvilinear Sikhara 
only. vStupa shapes, for example, were similarly super-imposed in towering 


structures." The vertical series of miniature ^ikharas, indicative of Bhumis or 
levels, is subsumed in type II [B] in the total Sikhara or Tabernacle. The series of 
small corner Sikharas is not only completely _ integrated in its curvilinear edge; 
they are proportionately part of its height, which they build up in an arithmetical 
progression, most frequently (S.S. LXIII). 

The edge of the Tabernacle in extant stone temple 11 [B] is not however always 
beset with the symbolic-architectural detail of miniature Sikharas forming the 
Bhumis. In some of the subsidiary shrines around the Lihgaraja Temple in 
Bhuvanesvar, Orissa, the Sikhara with its offsets is otherwise without any com- 
plexities ; in some of the later West Himalayan temples the one central buttress is 
flanked byjateral wails as plain as it is itself but for some widely spaced courses 
of narrow Amalaka shapes which demarcate the Bhumis. Such retrogressions in 
varying degrees towards the original shape of the Tabernacle, prove the leading 
importance of its total curvilinear shape and the accessory role filled by the various 
smaller devices all of which are either its replicas on a smaller scale or of parts of it. 

The temples in which the ascent is continued in one theme from the walls 
of the Prasada to the shoulder course of the Sikhara are called Latina in Vastu 
Sastra. The Latas or single offsets of the Sikhara each with its web of ‘sunray 
windows’ or Gavaksas carry the vertical movement steadily upwards. Its urge 
and also its assurance rest on the curved walls of the Sikhara. Between the several 
offsets are recessed chases (jalantara) ; their shadows outline the verticality of this 
Sikhara while they also add tone and enliven the many horizontal mouldings which 
are carried in tiers across the facets and the recessed chases. Between these 
horizontal mouldings run narrow but deep, horizontal bands of shadows. With 
their dark lines they clasp the entire volume of the Sikhara. Over it is cast the 
trellis of point like openings of the Gavaksas ; light and shade thus become part 
of the toture of this Sikhara. 

This form of the curvilinear Sikhara has been particularly perfected in 
Orissa the coherence of its monumental shape is enriched by* carvings ; nowhere 
else in India are the walls of the temple as intimately connected with their sculp- 
tures. As the offsets project one from the other so alsp do their outermost planes 
show their carved patterns in more than one surface of 'interlaced scrolls ; these fill 
the panels that form the background of the images of the gods. The temple here 
IS a work of monumental sculpture of which the single carvings form the intricate 


" Cooniaraswainy, ib., PI. XIX. Fig. 6gA. 

The convex curve of the Sikhara known fro-in. the sixth century onwards may be coti- 
nasted with the concave outline of South Indian gate towers or Oopuras of about 1700 A.D. 
Ihe latter outline may he seen against those of the roofs of South Indian houses, especially 

on the Malabar Coast, Their bamboo^ frame is bent concavely. 

The various shapes which con^lbtited to the Orissan temples have their models carved 
on me walls of the Cihgaraja and Brahmeswara temples specially and also on the Citragiipte- 
svara and other of the later temples in Orissa, The stringing of Snigas on some of the 'lesser^ 
Catas or l agms , as they are called there (annratha paga), of the temple is a sign of an assiini- 

ion 5;' tns school of sequences of form which belong to the architecture of central and 
western India. 
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are contiguous and unbroken by large openings such as those of 
These, where pi'esent in Mandapas, are screened with sculptured 


surface. Th 
windows, etc 
compositions. 

The closed volume of an Orissan temple consists of the Prasada and its 
Man^apa ; the former is the Rekha or Bara Deul and the latter is the Pirha Deul ; 
its superstructure is pyramidal, it represents type lA. In its fully evolved shape 
it is crowned by an Amalaka above a Ghanta (bell-shape). The two shapes of the 
superstructure, the curvilinear Sikhara and the pyramidal Sikhara lA 

here conjointly, each by the side of the other, form the perfect shape of the Orissan 
temple, the lower Pirha Deul being subordinated to the higher Bara Deul in propor- 
tionate measurement of which the width of the Prasada is the module.'"’ The 
balance of these two contrasted superstructures, a closely knit unity of Prasada 
or Bara Deul and Mandapa or Pirha Deul, is peculiar to Orissa. In the other 
provinces the superstructures of the Mandapas prepare and defer the climax of the 
Sikhara of the Prasada (PI. I). 

Multiform and lending itself to the widest variations however is the clustered 
Sikhara (UA). Its Uromanjaris widen the base of the total superstructure. It is 
thus specially suitable for Sandhara Prasadas — having an inner ambulatory and 
projecting Bhadras or buttresses in the middle of the sides (Figs, in Part VII). 
Bhadra, Sala, and in addition also Catuskika, an open pillared balcony, can thus 
be added one upon the other, leading to a further progression and extension of the 
cruciform plan; while in the vertical direction their digression is gathered up by 
the Uromanjaris as they lean against the central body of the Mulamanjari. The 
perpendicular walls are frequently bi'oken by balconied openings in the cardinal 
directions and deep shadows cut into the body of the temple, while flat surfaces, 
instead of the mellow graded shades of the Orissan scroll work are a frequent 
accompaniment and background to the images on these temples.'^ Altogether 
these temples are greater in the tension of their units, different in size and power and 
competing in the same direction ; some acquire their full stature, however small, 
at a low level, while the. high i-oad along the central face of the innermost ^ikhara 
is punctuated b}? the simultaneous rising of several forms of varied surge, to 
different heights. 


Bara Deul and Pirha Deul retain the completeness of their shapes, the former is without 
the connecting projection of the Sukanasa ; it is outlined against the skj- in the integrity of its 
ascending curve, and is separated from the sloping outline of the Pirha Deul by a deep incision. 
In it the shapes of lions (simha) jump forth, the one from the ‘Rekha’, the other from the 
Pirha Deul, they form the sculptural link between Bara Deul and Pirha Deul. 

In Rajputana, Osian, etc. the Sikhara is closely related to the Orissa type. The logic of 
form of the entire temple however is absent. There, opeh pillared halls are an airy prelude 
but detract from the grandeur of the closed mass of an Orissan temple, however small its actual 
dimensions may be. 

In plan, the Orissan temples are more closely related to the scheme ‘Prasada K^itibhusana’ 
(Part VII) than to the more richly differentiated shapes. 

The architectural contrast of dark expanses of shadow and flat wall surfaces in the 
light has its equivalent in paintings whose quality lies in the juxtaposition of coloured surfaces 
{cf. ‘A Painted Ceiling’, JISOA, vol. VII, PI. XVIII, at Madanpm, in Central India ; and 
the Western school of Indian painting). 
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Here too, the Mandapa or Mandapas, each with a superstructure of its own, 
are fused with the Pra'shda in one plan ; their separate superstructures indicating 
their number and original separateness (Fig. i, p. 212). They are graded in their 
slow ascent towards the Mulamanjari of the Prasada. The superstructures of the 
Mandapas, though they also as in Orissa belong to the pyramidal type (lA) are 
assimilated (Fig. i) to the curves of the Sikhara of the Prasada." 


lie. The Composite ^ikhaea 


Composed of elements of both the ‘overspun’ (IIB) and the ‘clustered’ (IIA) 
varieties is a third (IIC) type of the gikhara (PI. XLIII). Its central offset 
is carried on in continuation of the buttress of the perpendicular wall ; the curve of 
this projection, covered with the web of ray-windows (gavaksa), springs from the 
base of the gukanasa. Kept in shape by these offsets on its four sides, the breadth 
of the segments of this gikhara is set with horizontal rows of miniature gikharas 
alternating with cubical ‘Kutas’ ; these demarcate the storeys of this least 
ingenuous, and composite, form of the curvilinear gikhara (PI. XTV). It belongs 
to central India and the Deccan ; there however the segments frequently are 
straight rather than curved faces and the four buttresses appear flrmg upwards 
like high, independent arches." On the central Indian temples however with the 
uniformly curved gikhara, the horizontal rows of grngas and Kutas, far from pro- 
ducing a storeyed effect, appear as so many gigantic beaded garlands thrown 
towards the neck (griva) of the gikhara. The shadow^s in the vertical chases keep 
the single rows more deeply apart than the half shadows lingering over the slightly 
receding Kutas which alternate with the shapes rounded forth in broad light. 

The straightening of the curve of the gikhara, in the Deccan temples, is an 
assimilation of the gikhara to the preference in the more southern parts of India 
for the pyramidal shape, which is the leading shape of a South Indian temple. 
This is not only a special feature of the ‘composite’ gikhara (IIC) just described 
but also of the gikhara, (IIB) in the Deccan and can best be seen in the Pancayatana 
temple of Gondesvara at Sinnar.” 

The third or ‘composite’ main varietj!' of the curvilinear superstructure (IIC) 
is neither overspun by the web of Gavaksas (IIB) nor is it shaped by a central 


To the Gujarat variety of this t5T)e of temple are added a Gudha and Sabha Mandapa, 
the former closed, as the name implies and one in plan with the Prasada proper ; in front of 
it the Sabha Mandapa is an open pillared hall which, as in the Surya temple at Modhera, is 
a separate structure. 



Cousens, ‘Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan’ op. cit. Plates, passim. Essentially h 
there is no difference in type between a temple like the Nilakanthesvara at Udayapur 
nth century (Gwalior ; PI. XLIII) and the temple at Jhodga, Nasik (Cousens, ib. PL 
although in plan the Udayapur temple is stellate, of the ‘Bhumija’ variety (S.S. LX 
buttresses and vertical rows of Srngas being placed on edge, and not parallel with th' 
buttresses. Kutas flank also the central Lata, in Jhodga, a peculiarity due to its more ‘soi 
geographical position. 

” Cousens, ib. Pis. XLIII-XLIV. 
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impulse and its proliferating activitr^ (IIA). While it combines elements of both 
it loses the cogency of either form. In principle, though not in quantity, type 
II[B1 is its more powerful component. 

Highly flung central offsets overshoot the body of the Sikhara and reach up 
to the Amalaka. They terminate as a kind of flying buttresses, disembodied and 
carrying no weight. On some temples, especially in the Deccan,” they secede 
from the body of the Sikhara not only at the top; the buttresses, in the four direc- 
tions, project from the body of the ^ikhara like gigantic ribs witnessing a process 
of disintegrating form ; their curved shapes are reminiscent of the bended branches 
of the Tabemacle. 




FUNCTION AND FORM OF THE SUPERfeTRUClURE 



’’With this have to be contrasted the layers of increasingly broad be; 
supported on posts, etc. and placed in several strata above a ^nctuary : ct. t 
temple, as represented in a relief from Mathura, 2nd^ century B,C. (Loomaiai^ 
Fig. 70) and the particular shape of capitals of Buddhist pillars, in winch an A 
the most important part (Part VTII). 


THE SUPERSTRUCTUKE 

Richer in motif than this type (lA), of the pyramidal superstructure, is the other 
(IB) in which a storeyed building, the centre of a hypaethral sanctuary on each of 
its levels, is crowned by a domed High Temple and' raised, as a whole on the walls 
of the Garbhagrha. ^ ^ ^ v.;.,.: ::; ^ 

As humble in its origin as is the series of slabs, whatever they originally might 
have consisted of, stone, or layers of -bricks or ■ less likely wo^en planks, 
attaining height in the shape of a pyramid (I A), —is -the. curvilinear prototype of 
the Sikhara (II)* The Tabernacle in -the. forest is ..one of the primeval forms of 
sacred architecture in India^ as full of meaning in its curves as is the arch made of 
branches described in the ‘‘Apastamba ^rauta Sntra’ under which, as under the rays 
of the Sun man returns from death to life (Part IV). The arch of vegetation gives 
its curve to sanctuaries set up for a definite Puja only ; they are not meant to outlast 
the time of worship. They have no permanence but are always put to the same 
use. The large leaves of the banana fold into walls ; or the temporary shiines are 
made of bamboo, etc., and withes. As many of these shrines as are set up, vso many 
perish ; quicker even than they had been built they are dismantled after the Puja; 
they belong to a tradition which does not date and is living. 

The superstructure crowned by the Amalaka or by the High Temple is the 
third and highest part of the ^body’ of the monument, the Prasada the two other 
main parts of the temple being the solid base or socle, its altar; and the sanctuary 
with its vertical walls. By its form the Prasada leads from the square at the base 
to the point above ; by its exalted position and by its form, which leads to the peak, 
the superstructure is the Mountain ; its mass is the vesture (kosa) in which is clad 


It is crowned by the High Temple or the Amalaka, and exceeded by the Stupika or 
fiiiiah The latter is no longer part of its mass. The finial, Cftla (‘Agnipiiraiiab CIV. 22) or 
Culaka (ib. LXI. 14, where the word is wrongly rendered as Yrkala, Cubnka or Calaka) is 
above the Amalasaraka (w-hich is above the Kantha and the latter above the Vedi) ; above the 
Chlaka — in a temple of Vi§nu — ^is the Sudarsana Cakra, Vifnn^s disc (ib.). This is one of 
the few passages which mention the emblem of the god to whom the temple is consecrated 
and which is placed on top of the finial. 

The 'vSamarangaiiasutradhara’ eminierates in many passages the several parts of the finial, 
the Candrika or PadmaSr^a, the Kala^ or Kumbha and on it the Bljapuraka, BIjasvara, etc. 
(EVI. 153-154 : LVII. 136, 425; 719). No comprehensive name is however given to the 
whole finial. 

The ‘Tantrasamuccaya’, I. II. 50, describes the finial, the Stupika, as consisting of a Padma, 
lotus ; Kumbha, vessel and Kudmala, lotus bud, etc. In an Alpaprasada, the height of the 
Stupika is % of the Manasutra or width of the Vimana, and is equal to the height of the 
Adhisthana (TSnasivagurudevapaddhati', III. ch. XXX, see chart I, Part VII ; also 
note 40, ib.). 

In a certain class of South Indian temples, i.e. the “small temples*^ (Alpa-Prasada) 
(*Tantrasamuccaya’, I. II. 52), the demarcation is conspicuous between the walls of the 
Prasada and the vsuperstructure ; it is brought about by an entablature (prastara) and a 
recessed part above it, the walls of the storey called Griva or Gala (neck), just as the shaft which 
emerges from the shoulder course of the superstructure and reaches up to the Amalaka or forms 
the walls of the High Temple is a recess in proportion to the platform of the Vedi, 
the Skandha, and is therefore also called Griva (gala, etc.). Thus six parts of the Prasada 
are distinguished in the vertical direction — Adhi§thana, the socle (with or without Upapitha, 
the pedestal), Pada (the pillar or height of the wall) Prastara, Gala, Sikhara, and Stupi. The 
adding of the superstructure (the High Temple) to the flat roofed lower temple is recorded 
in these divisions. 
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tLp Axis of the temple. This emerges, in its topmost portionunly, as^section of a 
the Ax s _ ^ A (gj-iva) of the temple, above the shoulder (skandha) of 

The syXl of the PilUr of the Universe inheres m the picture 
p ;? rnniiutam The World-mountain is its vesture, the offsets and 

bntS^s^ ofrMSda arTits folds. They have their origin in the Prasada 
iSelf is the monument of Manifestation. They are bodied forth ^ 

nm^ression from its centre and vertical axis, on ever^ one of its levels (bhiimi). 

^ "tS rhythmical progression from the centre is particularly elaborated in the 
nlanmf the temples having a curvilinear Sikhara Wherever the shape of the 
&inacle rests upon or encloses the walls of the dolmen-shrme placed on the altar- 
hkfbase the three main components of the Hindu temple are joined in the vertical 
dtLtten bv the high flung arches of multiple buttresses which clasp its sacred 
W Hs LXXI XUIl). On the temples with a pyramidal superstructure, the 
busses- flat and without gradation (Fig. h cf. plans in 

Krt VII), without the scope of numberless variations of shape in which they _step 
forth from the centre of the Garbhagrha and are joined below the Amataka of the 

The Prasada with a pyramidal superstructure upon the cube -^r prism — 
of its walls on the other hand preserves the distinctiveness of these two shapes 
(Fig h) They cohere but do not coalesce. In plan, the walls with their flat 
bntteesses where are the niches for the images, show their straighteoutline broken 
only by shallow effects in regular intervals (Fig. in Part V II) ; they do not jut 
out by being set off one against the other— as they do in temples having a 
curvilinear gikhara— especially in the centre of each side whereby the walls of the 
square Garbhagrha and of the gikhara assume the shape of a cross, in the plan and 


In the endeavour to build up the temple as an image of the World-mountain various 
forms of sacred architecture were superimposed. Some of these were not destined to con. 
lidate into generally accepted types. Undoubtedly experiments ivere made oyer and ovei 
Wri. .pSdal Duaga tOTpla at Aihola of tha 6th “"'“y. ,? 'S; 

Hrea- Sikhara at a later date; the Hncchimalligudi Temple, possibly bmll in the nti 
ShtW Sid a cVilmear Sikhara on its flat roof, in the sixth cntnty. to judge from 

Ufpeater interest even is the Knraja Bit Temple of the ninth century in Cmtral Mia ; 
it has a cell superposed on the Garbhagrha which forms its first floor , and on top ot , 
second ceir which forms its second storey, a complete curvilinear Sikhara is 
this structure to its highest point or : the higher 

Sikhara may be .seen as one complete Prasada placed on a flat loofed temple (cf. 

^'^^^Fteallv, a complete temple with its curvilinear Sikhara is placed as a y*^™”“^ tched 
of a Gaiidiya Temple-which itself has a curved roof, the brick translation of tha^ 
roof of the Bengal village temple or house (for mstance m Ai§iiupur, ujengal, c. 17-ibth cei i , 

illustrated on a Plate between pp. 93-93> by bl. K. Bose, op. cit.j. _ _ -lUvci-t-Mtipri fremientlv 

The curvilinear Sikhara on top of various tjTes of roofs ot shrines is illusteateci fleqiun 

in miniature paintings' from Bengal from the eleventh yeiitnry onward ; cf. f 
graphic Bouddhique’, PL III. 4- In all these compilations, it is the_ cuiwilmear b khara ote 
which is given this exalted position ; it soars towards the highest point from an fbC'idj i p. 
level and forms the sheath of the 'axis of the universe , the central pillar w'hose shaft cmc .g 

from the platform (skandha) of its Vedi. _ ■Mia iPari VTI • in 

*"The height of the wall of the temple is equal to its width m principle (Pail vu , 

practice however it may be ^ of it only, as for example in Orissa , note oi). 
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horizontal section. The proliferating vitality by which ^the square of the 
i^rha is commuted into the cross, or into the circle of the stellate shape 
JII) of the perimeter of the Prasada does not belong to the temple with the 

ial superstructure. i -u li, 

wever diversified the components and attributes of the temple with the 
ial superstructure may be, the ‘Jati-vimana’ remains in principle a pyramid 
cube, at all phases of its histoiy.“ The vertical section of its shape in all 
itions has for its theme the square with the triangle above it. It is a versiovi 
7mbol of total manifestation ‘more geometrico’ and of its reduction to unity."'* 
'e^'ions of space lie within the walls of the cube of the Gaibhagiha and tlie 
d pyramid above it, the superstructure, leads to the unity of the point. 


The pyramid above the cube is to this day the form of simple shnu's 
also R. E. Mitra, ‘The Indo-Aryans’, Vol. II). Here the original stereomi 
form outlived its diversified appearance in the great monuments such as t .1 
or the South Indian Vimanas of about 1000 A.D. _ o:, 

As a peculiar version of the Sikhara with Uromanjans, the of v • 

Bihar) deserves mention. Applied in low relief to its pyr^idal superstr , 
Uromaniaris (AST. Bihar and Orissa photographs, 1936-7 ; hio. 4655)- 

“‘R. Gudnon, ‘La Tetraktys et le Carre de Quatre L.l. i937, 1>P- ^ 
the quaternary as the number of universal manifestation. Its oigni ‘ t 

cardinal points, etc.) whereas the significance of the ternary ^ ■- 

first triangular number ; it is also the first square niimbCT. u., 41 , 

1 + 2 = 3. T corresponds to the point of the triangle ; 2, being produced b.v th 
the iniitv, corresponds to the extremities of the base of the triangle. 



PROPORTIONATE MEASUREMENT 

AND 

VARIETIES OF THE TEMPLE 


“When the gods are set up with correct proportions then they 
can be worshipped.” 

‘Sainarahganasutradhara’, XL. 13^. 

^ 1 1 

“As a cook cooks after testing various suitable flavours, the 
piquant, the sharp, etc., so should also the architect obseive eveiy- 
thing; whether stated explicitly or not, all (that is required) is clear 
(to him).” 

ib., LV. 158b-169. 
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PROPORTIONATE MEASUREMENT 
OF THE TEMPLE 


THE RHYTHMIC DISPOSITION OF THE GROUND PLAN 
AND OF THE VERTICAL SECTION 


The process of drawing the initial square is described in the same way 
tliroughout the Vastu-sastras. In the middle of the site the gnomon of a given 
length is fixed in the ground ; attached to it is a string. A circle is drawn with a 
radius twice the peg. Where in the forenoon and the afternoon the shadow of the 
peg reaches the periphery of the circle, there lie the East and West points; the 
line which then is stretched between the two intersection points of the arcs, 
described from those two points, lies North to South. With the East-West and 
the North-South lines ascertained, the square should be drawn. ‘ This cord or line 
is the Pramana Sutra. It comprises the co-ordinates of the Prasada. Outside, 
forming the perimeter of the temple, the circumscribing line, Paryanta-Sutra, is 
stretched. The Vinyasa-Sutra comprises the lines which divide the Paryanta 
Sutra ; they assign their place to the ‘Pada’ -divinities (‘Kamikagama’, XVIII, 5-7 ; 
‘Mayamata’, VI. 19-21) and to the buttresses of the walls. ^ These three groups 
of lines determine the rhythmical disposition of the plan (talacchanda) of the temple. 

The threefold system of proportionate measure expressed by the Pramanasutra, 
— originally the two main orthogonals of the square Prasada — , the Paryantasutra, 
or its perimeter, and the Vinyasasutra, which gives the theme of the walls, is the 
rule of the ground plan of the Hindu temple in its most evolved types (Figs, on 
pp. 247, 250) and in its simplest form. The simplest form would consist of 
four internal squares brought about by the two main co-ordinates, the Brahmasthana 
being congruous to the Garbhagrha. If a border of equal squares is added, they 
are twelve in number and occupy the thickness of the walls. In this plan there would 
be sixteen squares only ; the Paryantasutra would measure four times the length of 
a square on each side, and the Vinyasasutras would assign to the Devatas their 


) See Part II, pp. 39 f. 

“The ‘Kamikagama’, XVIII. 6, and L,V. 117, makes it clear that the Paryanta Sutra 
ends with ‘Kuta, Ko|tha’, etc., i.e. with the projections of that name, from the wall of the 
Prasada. 

The ‘Kasyapasilpa’ XXVIII. 2 ; XXIX. 2 ; 45 ; 60, etc., expresses all measurements in 
parts of the Manasutra (Pramanasutra) and of the “space between the Vinyasasutras’’ dispens- 
ing with the Paryantasutra. Although this terminology belongs to South Indian texts its 
principles are applied in Vastusastra as known to us from the ‘Brhat Saiphita’, etc., in the sixth 
century A.D. 
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■places within the wall space of the temple. This is in fact the ground plan of the 
first or general (samanya) norm, according to the Matsya Purana , CCTXIX, 1-6 

^ Four kinds of proportionate measurement of the Prasada are given in the 
‘Matsya Purana’. In the first, the plan is divided into sixteen squares ; the height 
of the wall is equal to its outer length ; the body of the Prasada is a cube ; its high 
superstructure is twice as high as the width (w) of the Prasada (also ‘Garuda- 
purana’, I, XL VII) . If the width of a square is 1 unit, the width of the Garbhagrha 
measures 2 such units, the width of the Prasada is 4 ; its height is 4 and that of its 

superstructure, the gikhara, is 8. . . , , i, . , 

The division of the Pramanasutra is 1 :2 :1. This is also observed m the 
‘Brhat Samhita’ (LV. 11-16).* ’ The adjustment of the Mandala of 64 squares 
to that of i6 squares has already been discussed (Part II, p. 58) ; here, it seems to 
have been suggested by the simplicity of the shrine ; its plain, thick walls, without 
buttresses, belong to small structural temples in central India of the Gupta Age.'* 

A height of" the 8ikhara twice the width of the Prasada, and its total height 
thrice its width as in types I and III of the ‘Matsyapurana’ are rare in preserved 
temples of any age.* The ‘Brhat Samhita’ on the other hand, and norms II and IV 
of the ‘Matsyapurana’ show the total' height of the temple as twice the width of the 
square of the Prashda. The proportionate measurement of plan and elevation in 
the three dimensions of space, and the conformity in principle of the plan and the 
Vastumandala, underlie the general rules or norms of the temples in Vastusastra. 
Their several sets are put together in Chart I. On these fixed systems of proportion 
the elaborations and specific shapes are superimposed which distinguish each single 
variety of the temples. These Laksanas or specific features are listed in Chart II. 

Referred to the Vastupurusamandala the triple system of proportionate 
measurement pertains to (1) the co-ordinates of the Mandala, (2) the perimeter 
of the Vastu, and (3) to the border zone occupied by the 32 gods. For thm reason 
too, the Vastupurusamaiidala is drawn on the ground on which the Prasada is to 
be built (‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’, III. ch. XXVII, 59-60) as the prototype 
in whose conformity the measure of the plan is meted out. The drawing of that 
Mandala sets the mind of the architect in tune and he plans the temple and builds 
it guided by its disposition. The drawing of the Mandala gives the ‘pitch’ 
according to which the ground plan (talacchanda) has its consistency. When the 
great temples were built, after the ninth century and w’-hich still stand, the drawing 
of the Vastupurusamandala had become an architectural rite without necessarily 
coinciding with the laying out of the ground plan of the Prasada. 



The proportions of the ‘Brhat SainHta’ being based on the square of 8, are neare,st to the 
‘principles’ of the temple ; the ‘Matsyapurana’ where it deals with architecture, sums up 
subsequent practice. 

* The Nemi, the outer circumambulatory, provides for the buttresses, the Rathahga ; their 

projection (nirgama) is given in proportionate measurement in other types of the Prasada (see 
Chart I). ■ 

* Sikharas of this proportion or having even a greater height such as the Anirtesvara Temple 
at Sinvhanamir tCoiisens. ‘Mediaeval Temnles of the Dakhan’. PI. XCII) are rare. In wooden 
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PROPORTIONATE MEASUREMENT OP THE TEMPLE 


The three-fold proportions regulate the rhythmical disposition of the simple 
as well as of the most complex or evolved ground plan. Different varieties of temples 
and their plans are described for example in chapter LVII of the ‘Samarahgana- 
sutradhara’.* 

The plans, p. 247 f , of the Prasadas Ksitibhusana, Vijayabhadra and Hemakuta 
are drawn according to the 'Samarahganasutradhara’.’ They belong to fully evolved 
structures, the one relatively simple in plan the others more elaborate, in which 
the original principles are worked out in their implications. These three varieties 
of temples have each an ambulatory outside the wall of the Garbhagrha; it is 
enclosed b^^ the outer wall of the temple.® The name of the walled-in ambulatory 
is Andhakarika, being a blind (andha),® in the sense of dark, ambulatory; the inner 
wall is called ‘the wall’ (bhitti) or inner wall (antarabhitti), or root-wall (kanda- 
bhitti) ; while the outer wall has only one name, (bahya-bhitti), which means outer 
wall and shows that the inner wall is the original wall, by which the Garbhagrha is 
surrounded. This augmented plan is also organised in three respects: (1) along 
the orthogonals corresponding to the Pramanasutra : (2) along the outside of each 
of the two sets of wi-alls or the Paryantasutra and (3) along the Vinyasasutras and 
their extensions b_y which the projections and the vertical recesses of the wmll are 
proportionately measured in their thickness or depth. 

The balconies and ‘halls’ (bhadra ; sala), that is the buttresses in the middle 
of each of the three sides of the Prasada which have the greatest projections 
(nirgama) ; the lesser offsets or buttresses (ratha, etc.), the vertical recessed chases 
(jalantara, udakantara, etc. which means ‘drain’), the width of all these are shown 
in the plan on the Paryantasutra and their proportionate thickness is measured on 
the Vinyasasutras.'" These are extended beyond the Ksetra. This field is drawn 


"Actually 40 and 19 temples are described pin the other chapters of this most detailed 
treatise on architecture, ground plans similarly organised are indicated or taken for granted. 
The i')ublished text is not complete ; after verse 210, ch. hVII, 50 verses are said to l>e missing 
of the maimsci'ipt. The prescriptions are not always fully given ; this w'as not necessary as 
long as a living practice sustained the knowdedge embodied in the text. 

' The drav'ing of the plan of the temple is explained on pp. 247 f. 

* For early examples with Andhakarika or Andharika, see chart “The 20 Temples” and 
also the Temple of Golaganath, Pattadakal, (Photo ASI, Western circle, 1909-10, No. 3345), 
in addition to the temples already enumerated. 

"The synonyms are; Bhramani, etc. see Part VI, note 44. 

The measurement by these Sutras or lines applies to the plan of the temple ; the Mana- 
sfitra however is the module not noly of its horizontal but also of its vertical proportions 
(Chart I). 

A lesser module however is used for the ‘accessory parts’ (aiiga). Angas are, for exami)le, 
the moxildings of the socle, the Adhisthana. Their recesses (pravesa) and projections (nirgama) 
are measured by Dairda (or rod ; ‘Vaikhanasagama’, VI. ; see also Part I. p. 10). This in- 
junction, recorded about tlie 8th century, is repeated in the ‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’, IV. 
ch. XXXI. 36 (quoting Parasara) of the gth-iith century and in the ‘Silparatna’, XXI. 46, 
of the late i6th century. There it is said “all Angas of the Vimanas are measured by Dapda. 
The width (vipula) of the wall pillar (kudya-stambha) at the top is called Dan^a”. Later te.xts, 
it is shown below, apply the Danda measurement to pillars without any qualification or to the 
wall pillar (kudya stambha) or pilaster only. 

The Da^da as module for measuring proportionately pillars, pilasters, mouldings, etc. was 
used generally though not exclusively in South' Indian Sastras. The ‘Vaikhanasagama’ speaks 
of three possible ways of the proportionate measurement of pillars : 
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first as square, as a rule; its rhythmical theme is given by the number of squares 
into which it is divided. In the ‘Saniarahganasutradhara’ the division is according 
to one or the other of the even numbers in the series of 10 to 28 as a rule. The 
figures on pp. 251, 47, 50 show a Ksetra divided on each side into 12, 26 and ‘28 
parts respectively. 

The name for ground plan is Talacchanda, or rhythm of the floor ; it is also 
desip-nated as Samsthana, though this term includes the vertical section of the 
ground-floor as well (S.S. ch. XLIX), its proportion (mana) and the assignment of 
the parts (talanyasa) to their iiositions. 

The plan of the Temple of Ambarnatha (p. 230A)” in the Konkan, Bombay 
Presidency, built in A.D. 1060, shows, to the left, the Prasada with its (nearly) 
square Garbhagrha and thick wall. It has no inner ambulatory and only one set 
of walls. The theme of its projections consists in one central 8ala on each side as 
broad as the interior of the Garbhagrha, and having a further offset narrower by 
one third approximately. The lateral bays 'pratyanga) c'’ he main buttress have 
3 offsets on each of their two sides. A stepped and facetted wall of this Nirandhara 
Prasada or ‘temple without ambulatory’ results from this simple plan with the 
Garbhagrha a square of 3, the Prasada covering an area of 5 such units square and 
the furthermost projection of the wall extending to a distance of 3 such units from 
the Garbhagrha so that the square of three occupies the centre of a ‘cruciform’ plan 
measuring nine such units across its arms. 


(1) by Danda ; in this connection it is stated that, at the top of the Pada (pillar, i.e. its 
shaft) the parts called Potika, Virakantha and Phalaka should measure i or Dandas in height. 

(2) It is said of the pillar (above the Adhi§thana) that its Vedika (lowermost ]:airt or base) 
should have a height 1/6, 1/7, 1/8 or 1/9 of the height of the pillar (pada) from toj) to 
bottom. The width of the Pada should be. 1/7, 1/8, 1/9 or i/io of its height. 

In this method of measuring, the height itself of the pillar is the unit of measurenient. 
The height of the pillar (pada = iangha, see Chart I) however is given with, reference to 
the Manasutra. 

(3) It is also said that the width of the pillar (pada-vi§kaiphh,a)— at the top— has as many 

Angulas as the Vimana or Manasutra has Ha.stas (i.e. the width of the pillar would thus he 1/24 
of the Manasutra or width of the temple (vimana). Later South Indian Sastras coimecl or 
combine the possibilities (i) and (2) of the ‘Vaikhanasagama’. Their differences are referable 
possibly to wooden pillars on the one hand and pilasters of the timber or masonry wall on the 
other. ■ ’ 

Tlie ‘Mayamata’, XV. 28, and the ‘KasyapaSlpa’, VI. 15, speak of the pillar (pada) vvithout 
(lualification and not of the wall pillar (kudya-staipbha) only, whereas the ‘Kasyapasilpa’, Vlll. 
4-Q, says that the width of the pillar (darupada) at its base should be 1/7, 1/8, 1/9, i/ii or 
i/i2 of its height. Similarly also the ‘Tantrasaniuccaya’, I. II. ic/ where 1/8, 1/9 or riro 
of the height of the wooden pillar (darustaipbha) ai'e given as the width at the base. Tlie 
width of these pillars at the top is 7/8, 8/9 or 9/ 10 of the width of the respective base. The 
widtli of the ICu^ya-Stambha here i's'given as 1/2, 2/3 or 3/4 of that of the Darustaitibha. 

Various methods were in use not only with regard to the pillar and its proportionate parts, 
but also when measuring the mouldings of the socle, (see Part V, note 50), and the projections 
were expressed in terms of their respect^e height. Whereas the diameter of the column at , 
the base was often taken as a module of the Greek temple, in the Indian temple, the width 
of the ‘pillar’ at the top is the module of the mouldings, etc. or ‘accessory parts’ (anga) only. 

This plan of the temple at Ambamath has been published in the ‘The Indian Antiquary , 
vol. Ill ; another in ‘Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan’, ASl. vol. XLVIII, PI. IX. The latter 
plan shows in detail the wall facets of the ‘pratyafigas’. 
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proportionate measurement of the tempee 


The theme of the Prasada is transferred to the large Mandapa, the hall in front 
of the temple. Such Mandapas were added and form part of the Hindu temples in 
the later period only ; in the earlier temples, the Mandapa is but a broad porch in 
front of the Prasada (Chart I). 


Central Part of the First Layer of the Agni 
of the Soma Sacrihce 


Central Part of the P'ifth Layer of the Agni of the Sonia 

Sacrifice 

The stepped plan of this temple follows closel}?' the lay-out of the strata of the 
Agni of the Soma sacrifice (shown above). A living memory builds tlie buttresses 
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of the Hindu temple in a pattern similar to that by which the bricks were laid in 
the Vedic Altar. These offsets of the walls of the temple have but the appearance 
of buttresses without however fulfilling their structural purpose. While they 
strengthen the walls, they do not counteract any thrust ; fundamentally they are 
the monumental consequence and form of a theme laid out from the centre ‘brid'’ 
by ‘brick’ (vinyasa). When the Vastupurusamandala is drawn on the square floor 
of the Prasada to be built the number of its squares is also that of the divisions of 
the ground plan of the temple. This however is in practice not the case in the later 
temples ; the side of the principial Vastupurusamandala of a Prasada is divided into 
8 or 9 equal parts, respectively, etc., whereas the division of the square Ksetra in 
the later mediaeval temples requires at least 10 parts (see infra). The Vastumandala 
however remains the guiding principle or the prototype of all architectural division 
unaffected by the variety of tpiple types that rest on it. If, on the other hand 
the Vastumandala is co-extensive with the entire site plan of a temple establishment' 
the position of the shrines of the different divinities are assigned according to the 
plots occupied by the Vastudevatas.” 

With the protot 3 ’'pe of the Vastumandala as the tonic, the ground plan is laid 
out rhythmically 1) from the centre, 2) along its perimeter and 3) once more from 
tneie in rnytlinis in which is sumined up the inner impact of movement ; it acquires 
visibility on the outside of the building' which is clasped bv its indentations and 
arises in the gradations of its planes. 






1 


. , . the position of the images {and shrines) of the Parivaradevatas 

withm a Vi§nu temple of 7 enclosures is drawn by T. A. Gopinatha Rao, ‘Elements of Plindu 
iconography Pt. n, vol. I, Appendix A. The images are assigned to the 4 quarters and the 
intermediate directions and also to points in the middle or at other regular intervals between 
the quarters and sub-quarters. From there, diagonally towards the centre the images are placed. 
., image occupies the Brahma-part (Brahmabhaga) in a Garbhagrha whose side 

IS divided into seven ( Ag^ipurana , EX. i f.), the Einga should not be placed exactly in the 
centre of the Garbhagrha but slightly north-east of it at the distance of half a barley corn or a 
barley corn (yava) m order to avoid the piercing (vedha) of the centre (‘Agnipurana’, XCVII. 
4*5) • By this .slight deviation the rules of the Vastupurusamandala are obev'ed and" mechanical 
symmetry is being avoided. 

See Plate XPIII. These offer their vertical surfaces into which are sunk niches con- 
tainmg images of the gods, or else the images protrude from the walls as if they had stepped 
forth from their vertical surfaces. They are set in niches (PI. XEIII) or framed by anv device 
1-11 Onssa, etc., also 11s. EXXI, III). In them the impact from the centre seems to be given 
iconographic shape. _ In this way also the images on the walls of the temple have their place 
rhythmically determined with ultimate reference to the Vastumandala. 










POSITION AND ORIENTATION OF THE TEMPLES 


The following are enumerated as walled habitations (prakarantarathavasa) in the 
in. ch. XXV, 13-15 : Grama, Khetaka, village, hamlet ; Kharvata, market town ; Diirga, 
Citadel ; Nagara, town, city ; Rajadhani, capital ; Pattana, town ; etc. etc. and Saklianagara, 
suburb. In most of the other texts, all these walled settlements are implied in the designation 
'‘village, etc.’’ (gramadi). 

' cf. XXVI 7, where the position of a temple of Durga is given in the South or South - 
\Vest or Xorth-West or East or between the South and South-West. 

Tn chapter XLIX how^ever of the same text, the ‘Xamikagama’, Subrahmanya is assigned 
to the vSF, whereas the plots of Sttgriva or Varuna are his in ch. XXVI. 

Some of the positions prescribed in ch. XEIX are given in the chart. This chapter more- 
over lays down in which directions Nagara, Dravida, Vesara and Sarvadesika temples are to be 
built, not only in the eight directions, but for example in the SSW., etc. 





broad, o-iveii any position it is or primary importance where the temple faces 
In the orientation of the temples three principles combine (1) the orientation proper' 
for the temple should face the East, the rising sun ; (2) the temples should face the 
Centre— of the settlement, the village or town, etc. ; (3) God in his peaceful (santa) 
image should be located in and turned towards, the. habitations of men; God in hio 
wrathful (ugra) image should be situated outside and face away from the habitations 
of men. The ‘ugra’ aspect of the image is linked up with the quality ‘tama.s’ 
which implies destruction; and with Abhicarika rites. " ’ 

The cosmic orientation, with reference to the Sun ; the metaphysical orientation 
with reference to the Centre of the Vastupurusamandala and of" every settlement 
of men; and the orientation with regard to man, the living being (jiva), his welfare 
and peace are the considerations which determine where a temple faces. 

The first consideration is primeval and remains the basis of orientation. Most 
of the preserved temples face the East, others the West. It is therefore said that 
it is best if a temple has its door to the East and that it is good if its door is to the 
West. While however it is admissible that a temple faces South it is not desirable 
that it should face Noith. This is observed also when the second consideration 
prevails, for it is said that the temples in the East, should face West, and tho.se 
m the West should face East, and the others clockwise (pradaksina) so that those 
in the North face South but those in the South should not face North' (‘Samarangana- 
siitradhara’, X. 112). Not only the temples in the town should face its centre but 
also those outside the town. If for some reason, such as the terrain, etc., the temple 
and with it the image in the Garoliagrha have to face away from the town this is 

remedied by painting on the wall of the temple a likeness, identical in all icono- 

graphic matters to the image in the Garbhagrha. The painted proxy on one of the 
walls of the temple then faces the town, for in paintings, the gods may face in any 

direction (ib. X. 126; 128). =. j j 

T. he temples and images that are turned away from the village or town are 
those which are not auspicious, says the same text (ib. 124). Temples of Narasiraha 
should face away from the village (‘Miinasara’, IX, 270) whereas all other images 
ancl temples of Visnu should face the village or town (ib. 268). While images of 
Kudra are not to be placed within the settlements of men (‘Kamikagama’, 1. c. 80), 
the image of Siva in the North-East should also be outside and face away from the 
tovvn ( Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’_, Pt. III. ch. XXV. 68). The latter applies also 
o eniples of 8iva in the intermediate directions. Only those situated in the East 
or V\est should face, the village, town, etc. (‘Manasara"’, IX. 271-76). The latter 
two situations are not particularly those of 8iva temples ; should these be built 
lere, they conform with the rule valid for the other temples; like the gods of the 
as upurusa-mandala they all face the Brahmasthana, the Centre. In its 
pnncipie however, which is Tainas, destruction, the Siva temple has its proper 
jwsition in forests and on mountains (‘Samaranganasutradhara’, X. 122). Even 
r placed not only in the outer, but also in the inner 

r(ei or the Vastuniandala, it should face away from the settlement of men. 


' ‘Vaikhaiiasagama’ ch. 
wd the Can^iala.s live there 

^nc temple. 


II. — The cremation ground is to the north of the village, etc. 
The contagion of the dead body, its impurity, must not enter 
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The triple orientation, towards the Sun, towards the Centre and towards man, 
provides for diverse contingencies, so that summing up, in the ‘Manasara’ (1. c. 276), 
it is said that the main door of the temple of all images — except those of Vistra, 
which always (but not in his terrible aspects) face the town, and those of Siva which, 
as a rule, face a\vay from it — may be in any direction. In truth, wherever the 
temple faces, to a TTantrik the East lies between him and the image. “ 


is '^Pxijyapujakayormadliye pmciiri ,tu parikalpayet^k , 

Dr. Cootnaraswainy, in New Approach to the Vedas^ explains the orientation 
of temples, in accordance with *Chandogya Upanisad\ III. 6, it, and with the sunrise in the 
Hast, South, West and North respectively which depends on onehs own spiritual condition ; 
for the Sadhyas the sun rises in the Zenith and sets in the Nadir, and finally for those '\v]i(> 
know the essential truth of Brahupin, the Gnostics, the Supreme Sun, risen in the Zenith, stand.s 
there in the middle, neither setting nor rising. . . , The direction of the rising sun, (uhether 
K. vS. W. N., spiritually) is always spoken of as East empirically. 




THE NORMS OF PROPORTIONATE MEASUREMENT 


(A) From the Sixth Century A.D. to c. 900 A.D 


The relatively few preserved shrines, from the fifth century A.D. and prior 
to the eighth century A.D., are sufficiently varied in plan and elevation to suggest 
that among the large number of temples which must have decayed and vanished 
further types were represented. Their differences were due partly to the integration 
of sanctuaries of heterogeneous origins into the Hindu temple. Manifold solutions 
were arrived at while embodying the dolmen type or also the ‘halP type (see infra, 
pp. 281-85) and others. By the sixth century, twenty shapes of temples are 
recorded (Chart II), each has a name and specific features.” They are variations 
of certain fundamental themes or norms, by which are regulated the symmetry 
of their horizontal and vertical pi-oportions ; five or six norms of proportionate 
measurement, of which some admit of alternative versions, are given in the early 
texts dating from the sixth to the ninth century approximately (Chart 1). 

The module of proportionate measurement is either architectural or it is taken 
from the main cult object. The architectural module is the outer width of the wall 
of the temple, the Mulasutra or Manasutra of the square Prasada (Norms I,_V, and 
IV), and secondarily also (Norm HI) the inner width of the Prasada which is equal 
to the Garbhagrha. All the main horizontal as well as vertical proportions are 
referred to the ’Mulasutra, the basic width. This is differently expressed ; the 
area of the Prasada is to be divided into 16 (Norm I) or 64 (Norm V) squares ; its 
width is 4 or 8 units respectively and refers in either case to the Vastumandala 
called Manduka. All the proportions here form octaves; the width of the Gar- 
bhagrha being 2, that of the Prasada is 4, this is also its height ; it is a perfect cube 
and from it rises the Sikhara to twice this height ; the wall measuring 4, the Sikhara 
has 8 units in height. The geometrical progression : width of Garbhagrha ; width 
of Prasada or height of wall ; and height of Sikhara — links the temple in its 
horizontal and vertical extent and interrelates their main parts. Analogous is the 
proportion between the thickness of the wall, its internal and external width. ^ The 
ratio 2 : 1 or the Octave is the leading theme of the first norm as given in the 
‘Visvakarmapraka.sa’ ; with it is interwoven the Fifth, as the total height of this 
kind of temple is three times the width of the Prasada, the height of the Sikhara 
being two thirds of it.^® 
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The ‘Brhat Samhita’ gives only one Norm of proportionate measurement (V) 

21 'Visvakarmaprakasa’ and Matsyapimi^^^^ 


and this not in detail/* whereas the ^ 

convey wider information. The total height of the temple m the BAat Samhita 
is douMe the width of the Prasada.- The thickness of the wall its inner and outer 
width are related in the geometric progr^sion 1 : 2 rad 2 : 4 and analogously 
proportioned are the inner and outer widths of the wall-the latter however is not 
eoual to its own height nor is the gikhara twice as high — and the total height of 
the temple. The height of the wall the Kati, is 1/Sri ol the totel height ; steps 
lead to it. The base, the Jagati (‘Visnndharmottara , III. LXXXVI. 4 ), is also 
l/3rd of the height of the building; also the superstructure. A high base is not 
movided by the norms of the ‘Visvakarmaprakasa’ etc. ; the superstructure 

dominates is double or at least equal to the rest of the bulling. Two sets of 

aomin , Tne •nronortions of 


nomiTiates. IS uoiiiJic ui cil r 

proportionate measurement are combined by Varahamihira. Tne ^oportions of 
thd entrance however once more form a geometric progression. The width of 


follow Norm I of the ‘Matsyapurana'. The two latter texts use the term Jaugha (pillar) for 
Jhe hekht^f the wall, and Mafijari (shoot) for Sikhara. In open, pillared buildings, such as 
are reuresented in Barhut the pillars (Jangha) of the groundfloor supiwrt the second floor, etc. , 
and no walls are there. Jangha originally denotes the pillar and has its meaning in some 
cases also its shape (PL XLIH) transferred to- the wall. i. 

Taneha in the ‘Garuda PurSna’ denotes the vertically divided part of the wall corresponding 
Jp Wi’Xs’ or shafts of pillars. It is the lower part of the wall (bhitti), its upper portion 


The ‘Br Sam ’ BV. n, says : “The height of the Prasada should be twice its width ; the 
Kati of the PrasMa should be ^neXhird of its (tie Prasada’s) height. That is ca led Kap (=hip. 
aboL the Jagafl) wLr the temple starts from above the steps” (ib., comm.). In the com- 
mentary on si. i6 however, Kasyapa says that the Kap is l 4 rd of the width of Ibe Prasada. 
A nlain stone wall (Kati) or one of timber, having pilasters, etc. (Jangha) and foUowing in its 
division their structme^ were described originally by different names. This led to discussions 
S the rtpec^ The Br. S. BV. 29-30, recounts a seeming discrepancy of 

measurements as given by Visvakarman and Maya. ISSnce h^weve/'S 

to be 8a aneulas by the one preceptor and 108 by the other. The difference ftowev 
recounted for : The height of the Kapotapali (the ‘urdhvak§etra ) is not_ luckded 
Visvakarma’s statement. — A reconstruction of the temples on the basis of their proper mns 
as vLtu.sa8tni. will he tasslHa only wlieu furtler sources ara 

'Visiiudhannottara' describes temples which have found uo place amongst the i v 
texts collected in charts I, II, etc. ‘JagaP is employed in the Hayasir|apancaiatra and the 
‘AgnipuranaL JagaP means ‘earth’ and covers the raised ground, platform or terrace fr 
^rtlch^ the temple rises. In the later usage it is the name of a horizontal moulding only (Pait 

V. note 50). 1 -u 1 # o o 

The width (vistara) of the JagaP varies from one-third to four times the width of Ui 
Prasada. The two last named texts explicitly speak about the width .^he 

as equal to or double the height of the Sikhara of the teinple. The meth^ of 
proportionate measurements of the horizontal parts of the temple wi regarded 

^ ones and the vertical with reference to the hon^ntal shows that the building was regaraea 
as a three dimensional unit interconnected in all its parts. ^ 

Such wide terraces or plinths are in existence in the temples at Bhitargaon and Deogar 
Cf. N. K. Bose, ‘Canons of Orissan Architecture’, op. cit., p. 93 - 
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the doorjambs being equal to the space or width of the threshold, the width and 
height of the door again form the geometric progression 1, 2, 4. This is given in 
detail in the ‘Brhat Samhita’ with reference to the temple whose height is twice 
its width. 

Not only on the outside but also m the interior is the division by three fitted 
into the leading proportions. It is introduced at the very centre of the Gar- 
bhagrha, by the height of the image. It is two-thirds of the height of the door, 
yet not of the complete height but of seven-eighths of it. Together with its pedestal 
which has half the height of the image it extends to seven-eighths of the door. Were 
it equal in height to the door, this absolute integrity would not appear so to the eye. 
The image would then not look as if framed' by the entrance, and housed in the 
shrine, but it would touch the height of the lintle and seem to cut across it. 

The Prasadas, built according to Norm I or V, in their horizontal and vertical 
proportions and the interrelation of these, are essentially based on the division of 
the area of the Prasada in 64 or 16 squares (pada) respectively. This principle 
laid down in the Manduka plan, of which the mandala of 16 squares is a reduction, 
regulates the coherence of the building in the three dimensions. 

In Norm IV, of the ‘Matsyapurana’ the width of the Prasada is to be divided 
into three parts ; the outer width being 3, the inner width of the wall which is that 
of the Garbhagrha is given as 2 ; with the introduction of the ratio 3 : 2 correspond- 
ing to the Fifth, in the ground plan, the main vertical proportion, i.e., of the 
superstructure, the Sikhara, to the perpendicular wall remains that of the Octave, 
4 : 2, while the ratio of the width of the Prasada and its height, is 3 : 6. This 
shows the two themes, the horizontal and the vertical, linked and combined. While 
the single parts of the temple are measured by the module of which they are a 
multiple or an aliquot part, they are also refeiTed the one to the other and their 
proportions are expressed by each other. In Norm II, the Sikhara is divided into 
4 parts of which the two lower are designated as Manjari ; half its height is that of 
the Sukanasa. Above the Manjari is the Vedi, its height is 1 part and so is that 
of Kantha and Amalasaraka. Manjari, however, in the H.P., is a synonym of 
Sikhara; the ^ukanasa has half its height. This great height distinguishes the 
Sukanasa of some of the earlier extant temples. 

In the Prasada, Norm III, the width of the Garbhagrha being divided into 
three equal parts, the respective measurements of the ground plan form an odd 
series (visama) : 1, 3, 6. While the ratio of the widths of the outer to the inner 
square of the temple is 5 :3, that of the width of the Prasada to its height is 1 :3, 
the height of its 4ikhara in relation to the wall is 2 : 1, and its total height to the 
Sikhara 3:2; this corresponds to the ratios of the Octave and the Fifth. 

In Norm II, finally, the module is not architectural; it is the height of the 
sacred object housed in the Prasada : the Linga, or the image. While the main 
architectural module is invariably taken from an* horizontal extension this is 
vertical. The architectural module belongs to the lay-out of the Citi, the massive 
pile, which is the support of Fihga or image. The vertical direction of the latter, 
however, which is that of ascent, is imparted as module to the building according 
to Norm II. Its main measures in the plan, the width of Prasada and Garbhagrha, 
are also those of Norm IV of the ‘Visvakarmaprakasa’ and the ‘Matsyapurana’ 
whereas the proportions of its vertical section agree with those of Norms I and III. 

The ‘Garuda Purana’ gives different proportions which also have the height 
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of the Lihga as module (Norm IIA). They are 4:2, 4 :8, 4 :4; the proportions 
in the plan form the geometric progression 1 :2 :4 whereas the ground plan of 
Norm II does not yield any of the 14 classes of series (sredhi) nor the geometrically 
progressive series (guna sahkalita) of Indian mathematics. 

The main architectural parts of the temple, in the horizontal and the vertical, 
form progressive series, arithmetical or geometrical in the ground plan, and 
geometric — or harmonic — ^in the measures of the plan and the vertical section of 
the temple.^^ The harmonic proportion is established between the width of Gar- 
bhagrha and Prasada ; the width or height of the wall and the height of the Sikhara 
(Norm I) ; or, between the widths of Garbhagrha and Prasada, and the width of 
the Prasada to its total height (Norm IIA and V). In Norm III, the width of the 
PrasMa=the height of its wall, the height of the gikhara and the total height of 
the PrasMa form the progressive series 5 : 10 : 15. With these series are 
combined as proportionate measurements, the ratios, 2:1, and 3 :2 corresponding 
to the Octave and to the Fifth in music. 

The ‘Brhat Samhita’ gives the purest type in which the parts are related with 
each other and with the whole in a geometrically progressive series. The temple, 
moreover, is based on the Manduka-mandala. The pure Octave prevails in the 
proportions of the plan and also of the plan and the height of the Prasada. The 
Fifth, the ratio 3 :2 is introduced in the height of the image and its pedestal and 
a division bv three is effected of the height of the temple. The ‘Brhat Samhita’ 
however is silent about the proportions of the gikhara ; the ‘Bhavisya Purana’, at a 
later date, repeats the statement and omission of the ‘Brhat Samhita’ in which two 
sets of norms appear to have been fused. They belong to different types of struc- 
tures. The elevation of the one consists of three main parts of equal height : the 
socle, the perpendicular walls and the superstructure or roof (‘Visnudharmottara’ ; 
see Appendix) whereas the other has two main parts, the walls and the .super- 
structure, the latter equal in height to the wall or twice as high. The norms of 
the other set are given in th-6v‘Visvakarmaprakasa’, etc. (Chart I) ; they include 
the sections of the gikhara. The Sukanasa plays an important part. 

Sukanasa means the ‘nose’ or beak of a parrot, its outlines are curved; Suka- 
ahghri means ‘parrot pillar’ ; the height and also the projection from the body of 
the curvilinear Sikhara, to which this ‘nose’ or ‘pillar’ belongs, are given. Another 
name for pillar is ‘Jahgha’ the latter being commonly used to denote the wall ; (nose’ 
or pillar here denote the same, an antefix or wall-like projecting part of a particular 
shape, on the Sikhara of which it occupies, according to the early texts, J or -I of the 


Gurugovinda Chakravarti in an article on ‘The Growth and Development of Progressive 
Series in India’, ‘Journal of the Department of Tetters’, Calcutta University, vol. XXIV, states 
that “the Hindus were acquainted wdth the arithmetic and geometric series only. The harmonic 
series is purely a Greek contribution”. It is however “historically recorded that sacrificial altars 
were constructed in ancient India in accordance with the proportions of the root rectangles” (J. 
Hambidge, ‘The Parthenon’; Introduction by L. D. Caskey, p. XVI). 

The measures of the ground plan, according to Norm II, which are i, 4) 6 respectively, 
are the only exception. 

These ratios in music, are between lengths of identical strings and at the same tension. 
Numerically these musical intervals correspond with the ratios of the proportionate measurements 
of the temple. 
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total heiglit. In later temples, (Pis. XLVII, XLVIII) the proportion of Sukanasa. 
and Sikhara are different. Suka, in this combination, does not indicate the cur- 
vilinear shape of the Sikhara to which the Nasa is attached. Nasa, Mahanasa and 
Nasika are terms widely used in later texts from South India (‘Kasyapasilpa’, 
XXII; ‘Silparatna’, X.'KXV, 1-27, etc.) where they denote exactly the same shape 
as in the early texts ; the structural function of the Sukanasa is linked with the 
meaning of its curved, symbolical shape. As symbolic form it appears, repeated 
on the four sides of the Sikhara, on its body, but in South India Nasas and Nasikas 
flank the Sikhara or cupola of the high Temple of the superstructure ; its Bhumis 
are beset with them (Fig. h, p. 187) and small ‘Nasis’ are carved even at the base 
of the temple.”** 

Sukanasa or Sukahghri is a projection from the main body of the Sikhara; 
it has i or | its height, and one third or one fifth part (Norm VA) of its own height 
is the proportionate measure of the projection (nirgama) of this compact, shield-like 
antefix to the body of the Sikhara. Its width is equal to that of the Garbhagrha 
(‘Garuda Parana’, I. XL VII. 3). Its outlines are curvilinear, its shape is that of 
the ‘sun-window’ proper or Gavaksa (literally “ray-eye”); its archivolt is filled 
with many figures and augmented by further images ; it generally wells forth from 
the mouth of a Kirttimukha (Pis. XLIII- ff.).^' The original position of the 
Sukanasa is on the front of the Sikhara. Amongst the preserved temples, some in 
western India, the Papanatha temple in Pattadakal shows the Sukanasa about 
half as high as the Sikhara ; in temples built subsequently, for instance in 
Gwalior (Pis, XLV-XLVIII) or Orissa, its replica, diminished in size 
(Sukanasika) is combined with the central offset (‘lata’ ; or also ‘paga’) in 
the three remaining cardinal points on the Sikharas. Incorporated in its bulk it 
retains the symbolic value of the original position. Its ‘place value’ accompanies 
it, as it does also other architectural forms whose original structural function is 
remembered, in its symbolic suggestiveness even where it is no longer put to any 
practical use. This refers also to the doors which have become massive doors 
(ghana-dvara) or niches, in the four main directions at first, and then at regular 
intervals on the walls and to all kinds of the equally solid ‘Sun window’, the 
Gavaksa or Nasika. This, from being the ‘eye’ or curve (aksa) through which 
pass the sun’s rays into the temple — as is seen in the rock-cut Buddhist temples 
where this early Indian architectural form is preserved, in its petrified state — 
was converted into a paradoxical shape, a solid window, symbol of the radiance of 
the Light from within the temple. Repeated in its reverse function as unit of form, 
the Gavaksa became a lace-like pattern of indefinite e*ktensiveness made to fit any 
shape to which it was applied (Pis. XLIII, LXXI, etc.). Such proliferation carry 
in each of their units the original meaning or function including that of their place. 


The ‘Kasyapasilpa’, XXII. 1-35, treats of varieties of the Mahanasi and K§udranasa. 

The ‘Bfhacchiipasastra’ presupposes the ‘Samar anganasutradhara’. It is a later compilation 
and has a Gujerati Commentary. In Part III. 95, the Sukanasa is assigned, 9, 10, ii, 12 or 13 
parts out of the 21 parts of the Sikhara, from the flat roof or ceiling (chadya) to the shoulder 
course (.skandha) ; it is about half the height of the Sikhara. 

Re. Ksudranasa, or small Nasa, see also ‘Manasara’, XlV. 236, etc. ; Sukanasa does not 
designate the curvilinear Sikhara, as assumed by R. P. Chanda, ‘Rupai|i’, 1 . c. 

See Part VIII ; Gavakfa, Kirttimukha, etc. . 
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The original place of the gukanasa is above the architrave or entablature of 
the temple, in front, where the entrance is. There the weight, above the architrave, 
of the superstructure, the Sikhara, is lessened, especially in brick structures, by 
a large corbelled opening. Stone permits of deeper corbelled projections than 
brick^ the vertical opening in the front face need not be as high as in a brick 
temple."® The closing stone fixed like a protruding shield in front of this opening 
is the Sukanasa; it has the shape of a blind window or massive Gavaksa. Its 
thickness is given in proportion to its height. The ‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’, 
III. ch. XXIX, 3, a later text dealing with the South Indian type of the temple, 
gives to the Mahanasi corresponding to the Sukanasa in front of the building, in its 
original position, a projection which has half the width of the Garbha."® 

Vedi is the attenuated portion of the Sikhara ; it is half as high as the lower part 
of the Sikhara having the vSukanasa and just above it. The lower half of the 
gikhara, in the V. P., VI. 66, etc., is called Manjari. The two, the part of the 
Sikhara thus designated and the Vedi form its body or trunk and lead from the 
vertical wall of the Prasada in an ascending curve toward the highest point of the 
finial. They do not reach it though, for the Sikhara being truncated, the Vedi is 
topped by a'flat horizontal surface (skandha). Maiijari is also used as a synonym 
of Sikhara. 

Kantha, the ‘neck’, is_the narrow, tubular portion above the Vedi or ‘altar’ 
(PI. I) aiid it holds up the Amalaka { = Amalasaraka), the cogged ring-stone which 
is also known as Anda. Kantha and Amalasaraka are the crowning portions of 
the Sikhara, above its trrmcated body whose curves lead towards the highest point 
of the finial, above the Amalaka. 

Corresponding to the sections and parts of the isikhara, the perpendicular walls 
of the more elaborate temples too are described in their horizontal structure ; its 
main portion is the zone of the pillars and is thus also appropriately called 
Jangha. The zone above this corresponds to the entablature, having an architrave, 
comice (Kapota)®“ and other corresponding mouldings, etc. It may be called the 
“upper region” (urdhvaksetra) . This name however may also be applied to the 
zone below the pillars where it would denote the lowermost part of the wall, above 
the ground, — the socle projecting by an aliquot part of its height. 

The ‘Matsyapurana’ gives variations of the pui'e norm of the ‘Brhatsamhita’. 
Norms V and I are the primary alternatives when the height of the temple is twice 
or thrice the width of the Prasada. 
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In certain stone temples, within their Sikharas, a second and sometimes even a third 
chamber, etc., are placed above the Garbhagrha. (See part VI). 

In the Virupak^a temple in Fattadakal, Cottsens, op. cit. Pis. XXXVII, XL, XLV, the 
Sukanasa almost answers this description. The height of the Siikanasa of this Dravida 
temple exceeds however half the height of the superstructure. 

The shape of the Kapota or roll cornice is derived from the edge of the thatch and the 
Xdtimitive dripstone cut above cave dwellings to prevent the rain from running in (Coomara- 
swamy, Tndian Architectural Terms’, l.c. p. 260). Its name means ‘dove’; but, far from being 
a dove-cot, its function is not only to prevent the rain but also the doves from coming in. The 
‘Samaranga^iasutradhara’, XLVI, 17 f. speaks of the defilement and of the various misfortunes 
should a dove enter a Prasada; propitiatory rites have to be performed for the pigeon is the image 
of Kala (Kalamurti), of Time and Death ; it is the repository of the root-evil. The bird of 
Aphrodite, in India is the bird of Yama. 
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proportionate measurement of the tempee 

The ‘Agnipurana’, cli. CIV, appears to be later than ch. XLII although it also 
adheres to the division of the Sikhara as given in the ‘Garuda Purana’, but it 
admits four alternative proportions of the total height and the width of the Prasada ; 
the height is twice, two and a quarter, two and a half, or three times the width.” 
In these less pure proportions, a concession is made to the contingencies of build- 
ings ; an increasing number of possible alternative proportions and further varieties 
in the division of the square plan of Norm I (Chart I), etc., belong to an age when 
adjustments were made on the basis of the pure proportions in building the house 
of God in all parts of India, and in each place according to the special local facilities. 

Proportionate measurement, it has been shown, is meted out by means of an 
architectural module or else the Lihga or the image is the module. In the latter 
instance the ‘Matsyapurana’, CCLXIX. 26, speaks of Lihgamana” whereas 
Rupabheda denotes the divisions (bheda) of the building by a modification (bheda) 
of its form (rupa), referred to the architectural module. Each of the norms of 
proportionate measurement comprises three classes of temples, best, middle and 
least.” 

To which type of extant temples do these norms refer ? Some of the names of 
their parts appear to allow a more definite view than their proportions alone would 
enable us to hold. Manjari, as part of or equivalent to Sikhara, appears to imply the 
curve of a young shoot; it is a curvilinear superstructure. Vedi, in more recent 
texts, is the name of exactly the corresponding portion of the Sikhara in Orissa, 
where the Gandi of the Bara Deul is curvilinear, and Ainalaka is the cogged ring- 
stone above the neck (kan'tha) of the curvilinear Sikhara.” These naines taken 
together with the proportions seem to refer to type II, covering its varieties and 
development from the sixth to the ninth centuiy approximately. 


” The chronological sequence of the texts is indicated in Chart I from the ‘Visvakarma- 
praka&’ and the ‘Brhat Sairihita’ of the 6th century A.D. to the later chapter of the ‘Agni 
Purana’ wMch corresponds to mediaeval structures (loth century). The 'Haya&§apaficaratra 
precedes the ‘Agni Purana’ which has copied it. Chapters I-XIV only of the ‘Hayaar§apau- 
caratra’ are referred to. See Appendix. _ . _ t • • 

The height of the Tihga is equal to the widtli of the Pithika, the^ ‘pedestaT of the Luiga, 
U'liich forms the central square of the Garbhagrha. The border-space is^ called Pindika, in the 
^Matsyapuran.a% whereas it is called Garbha in the ‘Hayasir^apahcaratra* and^ the 
^Agnipuranah In the last-mentioned texts, Pindika denotes the central square whose width— the 
height of the image or Gihga. Garbha and Pinda (Pindika) on the one hand ; Flfhika and 
Pindika on the other, are synonyms, the first pair signifies the germ, the expanding embryo , 
and the second the pedestal. 

* Matsyapurana % ib.; no clearer exxfianation of these three terms, Jyestha, Madhyama, 
Kani§tha^ is given there ; later texts ('Agnipurana^ ch. CIV), etc. however give all the details 
of this classification in terras of measure. 

The Araalaka is also the crown of certain varieties of the rectilinear bikhara (Part VI). 





(B) Proportionate Measurement About 1000 A.D. 

In the ‘Samarahganasutradhara’, a standard compendium on Indian archi- 
tecture of the early eleventh century, can be seen modifications in the proportionate 
measurement of the Prasada. The pure proportions of the early texts are no longer 
observed in the vertical dimension (unmana) but they remain binding in the plan. 
The Sukanasa which extended originally to half the height of the Sikhara is now 
given various commensurable height in the different temples (S.S. LV. 91-93).''’'’ 

The different height at which the Aukanasa inay terminate however is not an 
arbitrary nor an isolated measure on the body of the temple for it regulates the 
height of the Mandapa; its finial must end below it. The Mandapa is now estab- 
lished as a separate hall in front of the Prasada preparatory and subservient to 
the purpose of the Prasada. The walls of this semi-detached hall are extended 
from those of the Prasada (Figs, on pp. 255 f) and are regulated in their proportions 
and theme by those of the Prasada. 

The Garbhagrha or Jathara, — “the womb”— as it is also called (S.S. LIX. 
29) retains in principle its original proportions as given in the early texts. In a 
temple with one set of walls only its width is half of that of the Prasada or Sima 
which may be assumed to have 10 equal parts. The Sukanasa, at its bottom, has 
the width of the Garbhagrha (LV. 94-100) or 5 parts ; one and a half time the width 
of the Grabhagrha or (garbhasutra) is the height oF that part of the Sikhara which 
is called its chest (uras) ; above it is the head (siras) ; the height of the latter is 
half of the height of the chest (uras) or it may be one quarter only of its height 
(S.S. IvV. 88-101). In other words, if the Mulasutra is divided into 10 parts, the 
height of the body of the Sikhara 11^ or 9^ such parts. 

The height of the Sikhara however exceeds, as a rule, its width at the bottom, 
or the Mulas'utra. If the width be 6, the height is 6^ in one type of temple, 
or Ij^ of the width in another variety (see below). In the temple called Vimana, 
the width at the bottom of the Sikhara is 8, its height is 9}^, whereas in yet another 
temple, the height of the Sikhara is one and a quarter its width at the base.®' Such 
variations are made in view of the physiognomy of each individual variety of the 


Excepting the 'Visvakarmaprakasa’ the earlier texts are not full treatises on architecture 
but form part of large compendia ; it may be objected that the pure proportions given there 
formed only the general rule and that many variations were implied. While this may have 
been so, chapter CIV of the ‘Agnipurana’, shows that this great compendium is aware of less 
pure proportions in one of its later chapters while the pure proportions are known to it in an 
earlier context (chapter XEII). 

In the early temples of the ‘Brhat Saiphita’ etc. and the Gupta age the Mandapa was a 
broad porch of the Prasada ; subsequently a separate building became added to the Prasada 
which did not harmonize with it from the start as can be seen in the Parasuramesvar Temple at 
Bhuvanesvar, Orissa. Within the tenth century however the Maydapa had become part of the 
temple and was regulated in its dimensions by the proportions of the Prasada ; it always 
conforms with its architectural theme and within it appears frequently as a prelude or else 
as a counterplayer to that of the Prasada. The separate 'early’ Mandapas are described in 
V.P. VI. 134-136. 

S. S. EVI. 161; 165; 175; 176-181. This is its proportion in the ‘Brhacchilpasastra’, III. 82. 
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f-pmole ■ tliev are in consideration of its Laksanas or specific features which adorn 
the untelying rules (S.S. LVI. 114).- 

The trunk of the {Sikhara or Manjan" which is referred to here is curvilinear.- 
Its curvature varies not only with the height of the Skandha, the shoulder course, 
from the base of the Sikhara but depends also on further factors. The name of 
tills curvilinear shape is Padmakosa or Venukosa and means a sheath, which is 
compared to the petals of the lotus flower (padma) around the pericarp, or as 
Venukosa, describes the curvilinear shape as a sheath of that reed (venu) or channel 
which itself encloses the vertical axis of the Prasada and exceeds the_ trunk of the 
Sikhara in the shape of the shaft or neck (kantha, griva) on which rests tlie 
Amalaka. 

In the early texts, in the 6th century etc., the total height of the temple 
including the Amalaka was twice or else thrice its width. The general rule half 
a millennium later, as given in the ‘Samaraiiganasutradhara’ however is that the 
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If the Garbhagrha has one wall only, the temple is Nirandhara and has no 
internal circumambulatory ; if the Jathara is ensconced by two walls and an 
ambulatory the temple is Sandhara (S.S. LVI. 21.). _ The general pi'oportion of a 
temple with one set of walls only (nirandhara) of which the temple Rucaka is the 
prototype is that the basic square, the Ksetra, having a width of 4 parts, the 
Garbhagrha has 2 and the thickness of the wall has one part (S.S. GVI. 44-50). 
The height of the lower part of its perpendicular wall, the Jangha, has 2 parts and 
rests on a socle or base (pitha) half its height. The entablature above the Jangha 
consists of Mekhala and Antarapatra, the former a roll cornice or eaves shaped 
moulding and the latter a reces.sed course or “inner blade” ; it has % part in height; 
and the moulding, its name is generally Mekhala, the ‘girdle^ but also Varandi 
(verandah), is given 1 part; these are synonvuis for and variations of the Kapota, 
the roll cornice (S.S. UX._133; LVI. 119 133). The perpendicular part of the 
temple is thus 4j^ parts high and is not a perfect cube, as in the earlier temples. 
The mouldings of the entablature or crowning part of the walls have different names 
and shapes, similarly also the mouldings at the foot of the wall (Vedika or Vedi- 
bandha),'*^ such as the Antarapatra and Mekhala, so that the same profiles belong 
to mouldings of the wall at the base and also to the wall portion above the Jangha. 
From this entablature or upper portion (urdhvaksetra) of the wall, from the 
Mekhala, rises the Sikhara up to a height of four and a quarter parts of the Mula- 
sfitra (LVI. 48). 

In front of the temple Rucaka is a pillared porch, three parts wide and 2 parts 
deep. The model Rucaka is a small temple without inner ambulatory. It has no 
separate structm*e placed in front of its entrance ; its Mandapa is a pillared porch 
only as it has been in the earlier temples. Now, however, a large Mandapa or 
hall structure is placed contiguously in front of the more important temples*® 
whether they are Nirandhara or have an inner ambulatory (Figs, on pp. 255 f). 

Plans (talacchanda) of some Sandhara Prasadas are drawn here following the 
‘Samaranganasutradhara’. The proportions of their elevations are also given. 


The proportions of the base however are most elaborately dealt with in the South Indian 
Sastras and such chapters of the general treatises which deal with the South Indian temples (see 
infra). ; • ■ 

Two approximate drawings showing the profiles of the Adhisthana and Vedika (from ASI. 
Rep. vol. VII, PI. Xll and vol. VIII. PI. VII) of the Lak5mana Temple in Khajuraho and the 
Xilakanthesvara Temple in Udayapur (PI. XTII) are given on p. 259 f. The names 


of the mouldings, etc. are added following their descriptions in the ‘Samarailganasutradhara’ oh. 
LXI dealing with the 5 kinds of bases (pitha) of ‘Dravida Temples’; Silparatna’, ch. XIX. (on 
Adhi§thana ; ‘Vastu yidya’, ch. IX, and other South Indian texts). — Partly the same, but also 
different names are used in other localities, cf. Burgefe-Cousens, ‘Architectural Antiquities of 
Northern Girjerat’ and K. K. Bose, 'Canons of Orissah Architecture’. In the latter work (and 
also by M. M. Ganguly, op. cit.) attempts havd been made to measure the proportions of the 
extant temples. 

“ S.S. LVII, 25-26 describes the mouldings of the Vedibandha as: Kumbha 4/9 i 
Masuraka 2/9 ; Antarapatra 1/9 of its height. 

TVII. 61-67 ; divides the Vedibandha differently, not into 9 but into seven parts ; of 
these Kumbha has 3^4 parts, Kalasa i} 4 , Antarapatra and Kapotali parts. 

In the ‘Hall temples’, described in the ‘Samaranganasutradhara’, of which however few 
buildings such as the Lad Khan Temple in Aihole and several temples at Alampur (Raichur), 
Hyderabad, have survived, there was no need of a separate Map^apa or hall adjoining it. 









PROPORTIONATE MEASUREMENT OF THE TEMPLE 


The temple Hemakuta, the abode of Siva and the_ VidhyMharas, is here 
reconstructed from the Talacchanda (p. 247) and the Urdhvacchanda given in 
ch. LVII. 50-86, and translated below. 


Prasada Hemakuta (S.S. LVH. 50-86) 


“In a square field, (each side) being divided into 26 parts, six of these parts 
are assigned to each corner (karna) ; the lala, the hall-like projection in the middle 
of each side, extends (ayania) over 12 parts and projects (nirgama) S parts on all 
tlie four sides of the square. Thence there is a further projection ; it has a width 
of eight parts and its offset measures once more 3 parts. 4 four-sided pillars (should 
be there) in the four directions f these are not indicated in the drawing]. The 
interval between Karna, the comer portion, knd the Sala has a width (vistara) of 
one part ; there the vertical chase (jalantara) has a recess (pravesa) of one part. 

The angle or edge itself (kona) of the corner portion (karna) is assigned one 
l)art and next to it is a minor offset or lateral bay (pratyanga), one part wide and 
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projecting half a part ; it is next to a further projected part (rathika) which is two 
parts wide and has a projection of one (further) half part [it forms the middle 
buttress (bhudra) of the corner portion] and is flanked on its other side by a 
Pratyahga, equal to the first. These are the proportions iii the four Karnas. In 
thickness the outer wall (bahya bhitti) measures three parts. 

has an area of 64 parts and the wall of the Garbha is three parts 
thick. (Here) the Karna, including the water-path, extends over three parts, the 
chase (varimarga) measures one half part in width, its depth (pravesa) being one 
part. The Sala, the broad, central buttress, extends over 8 parts, and has a 
projection of half a part. Thence the Bhadra which has a width of four parts, 
projects one half part further” (verses 50-59). 

The drawing of this ‘rhythmic disposition’ of the floor, the Talacchanda or 
ground plan, shows the powerful projection of the central part of the wall, while 
the corners are elaborated as flattened polygonal buttresses ; they connect as much 
as they hold apart the four faces of the temple. An analysis _of the rhythmical 
cadences of the outline is not given anywhere; it would fall into the sphere of 
aesthetics and could be correctly undertaken when a large number of temples would 
be drawn in plan and their vertical sections reconstructed. 

Walls set up on this plan with bold projections and deep recesses are rich in 
mouldings. The lowermost part which extends to about one third of their height is 
the Vedibandha with its theme of horizontal mouldings of different curvature and 
height. Above it rises the ‘pillar’ (jahgha) or the recessed part of the wall. Then 
follows, as usual, the crowning portion of horizontal mouldings. 

The Vedibandha is assigned a height of 7 parts, of the module, which is the 
width of the Prasada having 26 parts. The seven parts of the Vedibandha are 
distributed following the Urdhvacchanda or vertical rhythm: % : : 

1 % which are the respective heights of the moulding Kumbhaka, a torus; the 
moulding Kalasa which has the profile of a va.se, the recessed fillet Antarapatra 
and the roll cornice moulding KapotalL 

The middle portion of the wall which is called Jarigha, after the height of the 
shaft of the pillar, has 10 parts ; in the 5 parts of the crowning mouldings above it, 
the Bharana portion, corresponding to the capital of the pillar, has 2 parts while 
the cornice moulding Mekhala and the recessed fillet, Antarapatra, have 3 parts 
to themselves (S.S. LVII. 62-65). These vertical rhythms are vibrant with the 
tensions of the various curves of their profiles ; the vertical walls, by their structure, 
appear as if in a continuous movement; they project and recede; thus they carry 
to every corner the repercussions of the impact which has placed them on the 
perimeter of the Prasada. Each facet is a world of its own, presided over by its 
own Regent or image. Though it is complete in itself it is not isolated, for the 
profile of the next facet, and more than one corner at a time, contribiite, from 
various angles, their identical themes. Reinforced by such varied repetition, the 
superstructure rises from several points, in several shapes at a time. They arr 
gathered in the ascent of the Sikhara (cf. Pis. Ill, XLIII, EXXI).*'’' 


'“The above Plates and those referred to subsequently in this chapter correspond, each 
in some respect to the particulars of the S.S. 
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The corners of the superstructure are fortified by small Sikharas of their own, 
the Karnasikharas (cf. Pis. I, III, IV). In each corner a Karnasikhara is set up 
with a width of 6 parts thus carrying the theme of the Karna which also is 6 parts 
wide, from the vertical wall below, into the superstructure. The Karnasikhara is 
a replica, on a smaller scale, of the central and main Sikhara, the Mulamanjari. 
Against each of the 4 curvilinear faces of the ‘Root’ Manjari (mula-manjarl) and the 
corner Manjaris leans an Uromanjari; its name says that it leans on the ‘chest’ 
of its Manjari. An Uromanjari is a vertical section of a Manjari, it is lower than 
the trunk of its Manjari having the height of its chest only, and represents a replica 
in the shape of an offset. Its width, on the Karn^Manjari, is given as 4 parts. 
Like its Manjari, it is complete with a neck (griva), Amalaka and a finial consisting 
of Candrika and Kalasa. While the Karnas have their continuity in the super- 
structure in the Karnasikharas, the Alinda, the balcony or fui-thermost central 
projection in the middle of each side, has its corresponding form in the Sukanasa 
or Simhakarna, the large ‘face stone’ in the superstructure. Its width, like that 
of the Alinda itself, is equal to the width of the Garbhagrha ; its height has six 
parts. The interval between Karnamanjari and the Simhakarnas is filled by 
minor or ‘lateral’ forms (pratyanga) carved with figures such as Kinnaras, etc. 
Tilakas, moreover, or Manjaris, as small as a ‘sesamum seed’ (tila), and small 
Kutas are placed as lesser accents on the total volume of the Sikhara. 

Above this variegated ‘socle’ of the superstructure rise the curves of the 
Mulamanjari ; its ascent is prepared by an Uromanjarika half of whose height lies 
behind the Simhakarna. It is broader than the Simhakarna so that the latter has 
the position of an antefix. This Uromanjari of the main Sikhara, the Mulamanjari, 
is 12 parts wide at the base, its Skandha or shoulder course has seven parts, the 
parts above it are, as usual, the neck (griva), Andaka, Candrika and finally an 
Akasa-linga, instead of a Kalasa. Its height is given as two parts. Now the final 
Manjari emerges from its sheaths, the Uromanjaris, to a height of 21 parts from its 
base of 20 parts which covers the Garbhagrha with its walls (the kandabhittis) and 
the Andhakarika or Bhramani, the inner circumambulatory . 

The root-Manjari has five Bhumis, stqreys or levels, of which the first is 5 parts 
high and each subsequent storey is lower by half a part than the preceding one. 
The shoulder course, Skandha, being only 12 parts broad is one part high. Above 
the shoulder course are the obligatory parts; the Andaka is very broad, 11 parts 
out of the 12 of the Skandha, and above it, slightly smaller is the Dandika, whose 
diameter has 9 parts ; Dandika appears here as the name of the second Anda which 
is frequent on temples in the middle region of India of the tenth century. 

Thus the Prasada Hemakuta attains its total height of 53 parts ; it is one part 
higher than twice the 26 parts of its basic line and module.'*® 

The Prasada Vijayabhadra (S. S. UVIX. 173-180) can also be reconstructed 
from its plan. Its Salas, contra:y to the general use are not equal to the width of 
the Garbhagrha, but are narrower ; the vertical drain (jalantara) supplements the 
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required width.*® In the plan o£ the Hemakuta, only the second Alinda or {§ala 
had the width of the Garbhagrha; in this way the buttresses and recesses are 
balanced and based on the knowledge of an optimum proportion. In this Prasada 
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Prasada Vijayabhadra (S.S, 173-180). 


of 28 parts, the height is given as twice the width plus two Kalas ; the neck (griva), 
the An da or Amalasaraka being outside this measure. 

The text gives 16 as the nieasuretn.ent or width of this Prasada. ^ Sixteen 
however is the outer side of the wall of the Garbhagrha, the Antarabhitti, in this 


. The depth of the recess of the water-course {anibumarga) and the Kandabhitti or wall 
of the Garbhagrha, is not given in the text, verse 179 being corrupt. It is assumed to have 
half a part. The ambulatory appeal's in the plan as i part wide in the middle of each side ; 
the Salas, however, are not massive but form balconies so that in the actual building the 
ambulatory is wider, in the middle of each side, than appears in the plan. 
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Sandllira-prasada ; this is the proportionate measure of the wall of the PrasMa 
proper ; the length of the Bahyabhitti, the outer wall is 28 ; the height of the vertical 
walls of the Prasada is given as 24, thus forming a prism lower than a cube. The 
height, expressed as that of the Tula or the architrave, is composed of the Vedi- 
bandha, the base mouldings, which occupy 7 parts ; the Jahgha or wall proper of 
12 parts, and the crowning mouldings which have 6 parts.'*' 

The vertical walls of a Nirandhara Prasada, like the Rucaka, may be higher 
than the measurement of its width ; in a Sandhara Prasada they may be lower. 


Prasada K§itibhu§ana (S.S. BVII. 760“8o) 


The ground plan of the Prasada Ksitibhusana (S.S. IvVll. 760-80) is of parti- 
cular interest. The height of the Tula has 10 parts, two parts less than its width ; 
its superstructure has 15 parts which are divided into five storeys ; the lowermost 
has 3 54^ parts, the second 3 }^ and each successive storey is by ^ part lower than 
the preceding. The height of the portion of the superstructure, above the shoulder 
course, is here called $Trsa, the head, and it measures ^ part, so that the height of 
the Prasada Ksitibhusana is 25^ parts. The Sirsa above the Skandha may have one 
of several shapes : The Prasada Ksitibhusana is one of those Prasadas which can 
be built as “Dravida, Nagara or Varata”.**' 

It is a non-committal plan ; a Dravida Prasada (Fig. on p. 257) is thus laid out, 
in principle ; as a rule further offsets are placed between the central, main projection, 


The Vedibandha here is composed of a Kumbhaka which occupies 3 parts, Masuraka lyct 
Antarapatra i and Mekhala parts. The crowning mouldings above the Jangha have here a 
Oalapattika of 2 parts, Andharika Varandika iji and Antarapatra of one part. 

Dravida, Nagara and Varata, as also Nagara, Dravida and Vesara are 
dealt with in a separate following chapter. 


i : f . 
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and the Karnas. These intervening offsets project to the same height as the 
Karnas ; the outline of the plan of a square Dravida-prasada, as_a rule, is an indented 
square whereas the outline of the ^ound-plan of a Nagara-prasada has much more 
rhythm and indefinitely many variations of it while its general tendency is towards 
a ‘ci'uciform’ expansion of the inner square of the wall. 

Altogether the opposite to the Sandhara Prasada, having double walls, is the 
Prasada Nandighosa which is without walls altogether (S.S. LVII. 429-435). Its 
ground floor has 24 pillars disposed so as to form a cross of which the 4 outermost 
pillars on each side demarcate the space occupied by the Bhadras in the massively 
built brick or stone temples; the four central pillars demarcate the place of the 



Prasada Nandighoga (S.S. hVII. 429-4.^5) 


Garbhagrha and four further pillars fix the corners of this square Prasada. ,It has 
three storeys, the second has 16 pillars, and thus occupies the extent of the square 
of the Prasada whereas the third storey has only 4 pillars whose positions along 
the vertical axis coincide with the four pillars of the Garbhagrha. 

The plan of this pillared Prasada, when translated into that of a structure 
with compact walls is classified under the name of Mahaghosa (S.S. LVIT. 
603-08) and is akin to the lay-out of the central part of the Garhapat 5 m Agni. 
Similarly also is the plan of the temple of Ambarnatha related to the laj^-out of 
certain of the strata of the Agni on the SaumikT-Vedi. The rhythms by which 
the bricks were imbued (p. 105) are productive of the many varieties of the 
Talacchanda of a Hindu temple. Though it be built of wooden pillars only, their 
position, as in the Prasada Nandighosa, is related to those of the Bricks, the 
‘goddesses’, of which also the walls of the temple, be they of brick or stone, are 
made. 

The norms of proportionate measurement, given by the earlier and the later 
texts, unmistakably apply to the temples (type II) having a Sikhara for their super- 
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tructure. The nomenclattire of the temples, according to their superstructure is 
Lalt with in a subsequent chapter of Part VII. South Indian texts and the 
chapters TXI and LXII of the ‘Samarahganasutradhara’, which have the Dravida 
Prasada for their subject, have their own norms and nomenclature. 

The architectural rhythms of the Hindu temple impart to each building its 
consistency and wholeness. They evoke in the devotee (bhakta) an adjustment of 
his person to its structure ; his subtle body (suksma sarira) responds to the propor- 
tions of the temple by an inner rhythmical movement. By this “aesthetic” emotion 
the devotee is one with the temple ; and qualified to realize the presence of God. 


Central Part of tlie Garhapatya Agni 
(&.B. VII. I. I. 18; Part II. note ig)- 




PROPORTIONS OF THE MANDAPA 


The PrasMa at all times is the temple proper. The other structures which are 
combined with it are subservient to it. This is expressed in their proportions which 
are based on those of the Prasada. By proportionate measures and the theme of its 
walls and not only by propinquity, contiguousness or coalescence with the building 
of the Prasada is the Mandapa part of the temple. At first, however, in soine 
of the earlier temples, having a Mandapa structure, it was added to the Pra.sada 
after the construction of the latter. The Mandapa of the Parasuramesvar temple 
in Bhuvane-svar is the result of such an afterthought; its squat shape with its 
clerestory roof appears shunted on to the wall of the Prasada which prior to this 
combination had been carved in every detail. But it is not only as an afterthought, 
as in this particular case, that the Mandapas of some of the earlier Prasadas give 
no rhythmical response to the theme of the Prasada ; thej^- offer an unmitigated 
contrast. The Uttaresvar temple at Bhuvanesvar, whose Mandapa and Prasada 
were planned and set up at the same time and are contemporary with the Parasu- 
ramesvar. temple shows the problem which confronted the Sthapati.^® A century 
or more had to pass before he arrived at the perfect solutions showing the Prasada 
as the main building and temple proper, with the Mandapa as the lesser part 
of the sacred structure, following its rhythm in the particularities of its own form. 
In Orissan temples the integrity of the two buildings is more strongly retained than 
elsewhere, but even there one wall surrounds their continuity and only indicates 
their separateness by a deeper recess than any produced by the buttresses of the 
wall of the two structures. Within this juncture (samsrti”; S.S. LXVI. 17) lies 
the porch (antarala) of the Prasada or Garbhagrha, fulfilling the function of the 
Mukhamandapa of the more ancient temples. This small porch is marked on 
the outside of the Prasada (Pis. XL VIII, XEIX; cf. also Figs, on pp. 255-56) 
by a buttress carried on to the {sukanasa, at the prescribed height which regulates 
the height of the Mandapa. 

The superstructure of the Mandapa must not exceed in height the Sukanasa 
of the Prasada (S.S. EX VII. 102; 110). The Sukanasa, however, at different 
periods and in the various types of temples itself varies from having half the height 
of the Sikhara to a less ‘perfect’ proportion. While thus the height of the Mandapa 
depends upon the height of the temple and its Sukanasa, its proportion is not a fixed 
one; in plan however the centre of the Mandapa is in a fixed proportion to the 
Garbhagrha; its central square has the same area (S.S. EXVII. 43).^“ This 


By buildmg instead of the ‘clerestory’ “dvichadya” roof of the Jagamohan (cf. also 
the Vaitai Deul, Bhuvanesvar), a ^hrichadya^* roof as on the Jagamohan of the Simhanatha 
Temple at Baramba, Cuttack, the Jagamohan is seen to rise towards the shape it was to be 
given in subsequent ages, as Pirha Deul, having a pyramidal superstructure composed of the 
roofs of many storeys. 

In a Nirandhara Prasada (Fig., p. 230A, Ambamath) this square is the Garbhagrha pro- 
per. In a Sandhara Prasada (Fig., p. 255, Khajuraho) it is the Garbhagrha with Kanda (or 
Antarabhitti) ; the area of the square in this instance is measured from the outer corners of 
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!' '/'MAHXr.i 

'.j 'MAWJAP^ 


ARDHA: 


Plan of E-ak^mana Temple {954 A.D.}, Khajnraho. 

The complete correlation of Prasada and Mandapa (Mahamandapa) is seen by the walls 
of this Sandhara temple comprising within one rectangular space, the Garbhagrlia with its 
own or internal wall (antara-bhitti) , porch (antarala) and ambulatory, as well as the 
Mahamandapa with its four central pillars. These lie in one line with the respective pillars 
of the Antarala and the lateral walls of the Garbhagrha ; and furthermore with the pillars of 
the balcony of the ambulatory behind the Garbhagrha, in one direction, and with the internal 
pillars of Mandapa and Ardha-Mandapa in the opposite direction. 

The transepts are formed by the lateral balconies of the ambulator}-’'^ (pradak§ina) and by 
those of the Mahamandapa. The Talacchanda, the rhythm of this unified plan, is akin to 
those of the schematic plans (pp. 250, etc.) drawn following the 'Samaranganasutradhara*^ 

The Eaksmana Temple is a ‘pancayatana’ temple : four subsidiary shrines are placed in 
the corners of its high terrace ; they are connected by a high stone bench with a sloped back 
which acts as parapet- The two small shrines near the steps face inward, the two of the 
back face outward, so that all the five temples open their doors to the devotee who has 
ascended the terrace. 

The main buttresses or graded planes of the exterior of the temple are indicated in 
projection (cf. B. E. Dhama, op. cit. PL III). 


the pillars, whereas in the Nilakanthesvara Temple in Udayapur (Fig^^ p* 256) it is to be 
measured from the inner corners of the pillars. 
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are placed at equal distances from each other, in aliquot parts, and originally, half 
of the intercolumnia in the centre : 64 pillars is their maximum number in the 
Puspaka Mandapa (S.S. LXVII. 12). The significance of this number has its base 
in the number of squares of the Manduka-Mandala. 

The Mandapa is either square or rectangular. It should have the width of the 
Prasada (S.S‘ LXVIL 98; Fig. on p. 265) or its width is equal to the height or 
diagonal of the Prasada (S.S. LXVI. 8). These are the most perfect proportions ; 
or else it should be double — it has twice the width of the Prasada in the Udayapur 
Temple (below) or its length is of the width of the Prasada.” Any of these propor- 
tions may be chosen according to the available space (LX VII. 10) and other 



Pun of Niukanthesvara Temple (1059—1080 A.D.). 

Udayapur, Gowalior (Pis, Lll-— III)* 
from CunBinghain, ASR, voL VII. PL VI. 

The very substantial walls of this stellate Nirandhara temple extend from its perimeter 
to the G'arbhagrha and Mahamandapa, etc. as outlined in the plan. In this type of temple, 
the buttresses project radiately, and not axially, as usual. 


61 Various intermediate proportions are specified in the S.S. LXVII. 1-4* smaller 
temples, the Map.^apa increases in size to and of that of the Prasada. 




. 1 


256 



proportionate measurement op the temple 


[derations. “As is the Prasada, so is the Mandapa in front of it.” (ib. 24b). 

; applies to its walls and their theme. 

Walls however are dispensable in the Mandapa, it is then an Akasa-mandapa 
23) such as are for example the Sabha-mandapas in Gujerat ; these are entirely 
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separate from the temple which comprises within its walls the Gudha or “closed” 
Mandapa. 

The same themes, but varied in their proportionate application, link the 
Mandapa, built in one or the other of the 8 or 27 possible varieties, to the Prasada. 
The entrance to the Mandapa may be equal in width to that of the Prasada, but 
exceeds its height by ^ or (S.S. LX VI. 20) or it should be 1 %, 1^, or 
twice the door of the Prasada (S.S. LXVII. 97-98). 

Within these margins of proportionate measurement the true Sthapati shows 
his mastermind in such temples like the one at Ambamath ; its proportions corro- 
borate and make use of the rules. The distance for example from the square of the 
Garbhagrha to the Catuskika, the central square of the Mandapa, is the diagonal 
of these congruous squares. So intimately moreover are the two structures locked 
into one building that in this temple the centre of the Garbhagrha is the corner of 
the square on edge, formed by connecting the angles of the offsets of the wall of the 
Mandapa (p. 230A). 


The division of an area marked by pillars is measured from their outer corners, as a rule. 

The Maydapas of South Indian temples are classified according to the number of their 
pillars ; the 4 pillared, 12, 16, 32 and 100 pillared Maydapa have each their special name and 
those having more than 100 pillars are known as Visala (I.P. IV, XXXII. 97-116 ; cf. Fig. 
on p. 257). The synonyms for pillar are : Sthayu, Sthuya, Pada, Jangha, Caraya, 
Afighrika, Stambha, Talipa and Kampa (‘Mayamata’, XV. 2). The proportionate 
measurements of Maydapa and Prasada, of the pillars and intercolumnia, are dealt with in 
the Tsanaavagurudeva-paddhati’, l.c. 
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Profile of socle and lowermost part 
of wall*j Nilakantliesvara Temple, 

\TOayapnr;,Gwafi^^ PI.- XLIII), ^ ■. 

1059-1080 A.D'. 

.^The'iiiouldings are : : ■ 

: |a);;rectilmear : ^ 

Pattika (vajana), fillet 
Gala (kantlia ; antari), recess 
Kampa, a half-fillet or fascia 
between a 

Pattika or any major mould- 
ing and a recess. 

(b) curvilinear : 

Kapota, Padma, etc., cyma 
Kumiida, torus 
Kitniblia, half torus and 
fillet combined 
Kapika, arris, 

re. further .synonyms and names of 
other mouldings, see notes 40, 41, 47. 

f Vedibandha 







THE PROPORTIONS OF SOUTH INDIAN TEMPLES 


The pure proportions of the earlier texts are, it has been showfi, modified later. 
A laro'e body of Vastusastras, moreover, which belongs to South India, testifies 
to a further departure from the correspondence between the proportions of the plan 
and the elevation of the temple. None of the known sources of South Indian 
architecture is as ancient as the ‘Brhat Samhita’.®'* In the Tsanamvagurudeva- 
paddhati’, compiled between the ninth and eleventh centuries, is the key to the 
complexities of the proportions of the South Indian temples. They correspond to 
the complex nature of these types of temples. 

Size, in a South Indian temple is more than a quantity ._ The different classes 
of the South Indian temples are distinguished partly by their size which in turn is 
connected with the simplicity or the complexity of their types. The simplest ox- 
one storeyed small temple (alpa-prasada) has for its superstructure but another yet 
smaller shrine, complete with its perpendicular walls and cupola (Fig. e, on p. 185). 
The larger temples with many storeys show this superstructural temple raised to 
the top floor (Figs, f-h), 16 floors being the maximum number, whereas each one 
of the lower storeys has its parapet of chapels. In brief, the distinctions are not only 
between the Small Shrines (alpa-prasada) and the large, Main Temples (mukhya- 
prasada) but also and even more important, between the Alpa-prasadas and 
the Jati Vimanas. Jati means not only a special class (Jati) of temples ; a 
Jati temple is a ‘collective temple’ which carries on its perpendicular walls the 
various classes of the shrines of the parapet. It is their ‘common denominator 
The 20 Main Temples (mukhya-prasada) dedicated to Siva, Brahma and Vispu 
— are foremost amongst the Jati Vimanas. Second in the hierarchy of the Jati 
Vimanas come the 32 Jatitara Prasadas, dedicated to all the gods, and these are 
followed by the Jati Vimanas of which twelve are for (worship by) Brahmanas, 
for Ksatryas (kings) and 8 for Vaisyas and Sudras. 

The Alpa or Ksudra-vimanas, the small shrines, are described as having from 
one to three or four storeys (I.P. III. Ch. XXX. 18-21 ; 54-60). Their width ranges 
from 3 to 10 cubits (hasta). They have an inner ambulatory (madhya-nadika) 
between double walls, or are with one set of walls only. In the latter instance the 
area of the Garbhagrha has 64 squares, while in the former it has 81 ; by the 
preservation of these numbers the South Indian temples prove themselves built on 
the Vastu-mandala. The walls are relatively much thinner than in the temples oi 
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Chart I. Instead of having a thickness of % to ^tli of the width of the Prasada or 
of the Mnlasiitra they are assigned an eighth, ninth or tenth part only; or in a 
Sandhara shrine, the thickness of the outer wall is %t]i of the width of the Prasada, 
that of the inner wall %th. of the Garbhagrha (‘gilparatna’, XX, 1-3). The 
proportions of the plan thus form a geometrical series when there are double walls ; 
they form no series at all in the temple without ambulatory ; which judging from 
the proportions of its plan is an afterthought introduced for the sake of the 
completeness of the 'small temple h 

The vertical proportions are meted out with reference to the height. It is a 
principle of the South Indian proportions that the total height of the temple is sub- 
divided into a certain number of parts ; each of these again is subdivided ; the latter 
divisions are not directly referable to the division of the ground plan although the 
height itself is expressed in terms of the Manasutra/**® 

The height is twice the width of an Alpa Prasada ; being divided into 8 parts, 
four are assigned to the perpendicular walls and 4 to the superstructure; each of 
these main divisions of the Small Temple is subdivided three-fold, the perpendi- 
cular wall into its socle (adhisthana), 'pillar' or wall surface proper (stamblia) and 
entablature (prastara) ; the superstructure of the one-storeyed Alpa-prasada 
analogously has the following three parts : its Neck (kantha) ; the Sikhara ; and the 
Stupi, above the Sikhara/" These 6 portions follow in the vertical direction the 
rhythm 1 :2 :1; 1 :2 :1, this is how the 8 parts of the height are meted out. 


This applies also to the proportions of the wall or pillar and door. Their total height 
is commensurate to their width. 

The pillar is higher than the door by i/7th, i/8th or i/gth of its own height and the 
width of the door remains, as in the earliest texts, half of its own height ('Silparatna' XXII. 3}. 
See note 10, Part VII. 

The (solid) dome shaped roof or cupola is called Sikhara in South Indian Vastiisastra 
(LP. rv. XXXII. 67-68). Eight kinds of Sikharas are distinguished according to their 
section (sira&handa) or 'plan' : square, rectangular, circular, elliptical, of Sala-shape, the 
6 sided, the 8 sided and the 16 sided ('caturasra, ayatasra, vrtta, vrttayata, salakara, §adasra, 
astasra, §odasasra’). These Sikharas, moreover, fall into seven different classes according to 
their relative height. The names of these seven classes are : Kalinga, Kasya, Varata, Ullaka, 
Sauiidika, KasmTra and Gangeya (verse 71). 

The "Mayamata\ XVIII. 8-10, too knows 8 classes of these Sikharas and gives the pro- 
portionate height as 2/5, 3/7, 4/9, 5/11, 6/13, 7/15, 8/17, and of the width of the chapel. 
Kantha (neck) stands for 'bliitti*, the wall of each ; the generally accepted height of the cupola 
or Sikhara being of the width of the chapel. 

The respective names of the 8 classes are in the_ ‘Mayamata’ : Pancala, Vaideha, 
Magadha, Kaurava, Kausala, Saurasena, Gandhara and Avantika. These, however, are 
names of the Lupas (rafters) in the I.P. ; whereas the names of the eight classes of the Lupas 
in the ‘Mayamata’ are: ‘Vyamisra, Kalinga, KauSka, Varata, Dravida, Barbara, Kollaka and 
v^undika (XVIII. 13-14). 

These names refer to countries and seem to suggest that the various proportions of the 
dome originated in the various parts of India. Their series however are interchanged in the 
two texts, with those of the rafters (lupa). The name Varata is common to both the 
texts, Dravida occurs in the *Mayamata’ only. The various proportionate heights from 2/5 
to % are named after regions of India from Kashmir in the North-west to Kalinga 
(Orissa) in the East. Varata (Berar) as the name of a region is familiar to Vastusastra. The 
naming and classification of certain properties of the dome-shape after various parts of India 
is a characteristic of South Indian texts ; cf. chapter on *Nagara, Dravida, Vesarak 
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The triple sub-division is absent from the majority of the proportions of 
Chart I. The socle there is not specifically assigned a definite height."* _ 

The triple division of the perpendicular portion is necessary in view of the 
special kind of superstructure which is a complete shrine ; its walls now form the 
neck (griva) of the Sikhara, its dome shaped roof, on which is placed the finial 

(stupi). 

Alpa-Vimana acc. to Tsanasivagurudevapaddhati’ 

Pt. III. ch. XXX. 54-59. 


without ambulatory with ambulatory 


Width of the Vimana (nianasutra) 
Width of the Garbhagrha 
Thickness of wall 
Thickness of outer wall 
Width of ambulatory (madhya- 
nacjika) 

Height of socle (adhi§thana) 

Pillar (vStambha) or wall 
Kntablature (prastara) 

Neck (kantha) 

Sikhara 

Stupi 


Proportions oJ 


Proportionate Vertical 
measures 


Height of Vimana 


Sikbara is the name of the dome shape, whether it^owns the High iavplc imrmy.; . 
the Alpa-Vimana, Jati-Vimana, or of any of the Anukaya-anps (Ma 

latter. The ‘Mayamata’, XVIII. i6 enumerates in addition the 

the I P the following ; the 12 sided ; the ripe Amalaka shape ; the lotus bud shape, ana t e 
Skta!;r lomr Cf. also 'Sapanitm’, XXXII. I-I7, for firrther spocSctroas aboM tho 

o. .he loweraroe. ao.» of 

horizontal mouldings ; they have their specific names ( kumbh^ S A’rrhhit’ure’ on. cit. 
temples of Gujarat. Pabhaga, Jafigha and Baran'fi T the Adhisthana, 

pp. 98-99), in the Orissan temple correspond in their PPP^rtio^ to those of * 

Stambha and Prastara of the South Indian Alpa-prasada. With the |f ^ “ o-2-i 

the actual socle, in an Orissan temple, however, the proportion he 'bottom of the 

Re. the Htha and Vedibandha, the socle and the series of mouldings at the bottom ot ttie 

'““'Thl rf a? tor of a. AdHsthto is dtb« Tdb° JAU.rx” 

lower level where the mouldings of the „„ aina orasada 

p 113 ; commenting on T.S. I. ii. 17 )- This would be suitable m an Alpa-prasa . 
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The ideal height and proportions of an Alpa-prasada are given in the 
Tsanasivagumdevapaddhati’. The modifications of these perfect proportions are 
also classified. Five possible kinds of proportionate measurement are generally 
admitted in the South Indian texts. The height of the temple is divided into a 
certain number of parts and these are assigned to the base, wall and entablature, 
and to the three parts of the High Temple or the superstructure. In Alpa-prasadas, 
the height is divided into 6 or 8 parts, but also into 9, 10, U or 12 parts these are 
variously assigned to the four or six main horizontal divisions of the temple , each 
variety is given a name of its own, as shown in the chart below. _ A divergence from 
the perfect type, **at peace” in its proportions (Santika), is, it appears, the rule. 
The superstructure, moreover, in three out of the five varieties exceeds in height 
the lower ‘half’ of the building. 


The vertical proportions of one-storeyed South Indian Temples or 
Alpa-Vimanas, acc. to ‘Vaikhanasagama’, VI. 


Number of equal 
divisions of the 
height 

The Peaceful : 
v^aiitika 

0 8 

' The Successful ; 
Pau^tiha 

1 , ■ 9 ' 

The Joygiver : 
Jayada 

10 

The Sniper- 
natural : 
Adbhuta 

The All-Desired : 
Sarvakamika 

12 


H=:13/7W 

H = 1J4W 

H=IMW 

H-t=2W 

H = 2y;w 

Adhisthana 

1 1 

■ 1 ■■ 

' ^ \ 

134 ' ■! 

Or/ 

i.K 

01 / ■ ■ ■ ' 

Stam'bha 

2 2 

2K 

2}'’2. 

i 

/s \ 

'■ ■" ^ 

■ *- /2 ' 

Ihastara 

1 

■ - 1 ■ 

,, 1 ' ■ 

Kantha 

1 

m 

IK 

IK ! 

2X 

v^ikhara 

2 2 


I"" f '■ 

' . ' ' 3K ' 

IK 

Stfipi 

Vargas®*^ 

1 1 

4 6 

1 

1 

1 


The ‘Vaikhanasagama’ allows from 1 3/7 to 2 % the width as the height of 
the Prasada. ' The height of a South Indian temple does not, as a rule, exceed the 
double of the width of the Prasada : this refers to small shrines whereas in large 
temples the height, as a rule, is 1 3/7 only of the Manasutra (‘Isanasivagurudeva- 
paddhati’) or it is equal to the diagonal of the square of the Manasutra. The latter 
proportion is given in the ‘Samarahganasutradhara’. 


The height is subdivided in each of the above classes in a certain number of parts. 
The number of these divisions is the greater the more storeys the Prasada has. 

®“ Instead of the — in a Dravida building (‘Kamikagama’, XTTX. 13) — ^usual six_ major 
sections (varga) the ‘least’ shrines have only four sections (varga). — ^The ratios {‘Kamikagama , 
ch. XL,IX, ^-88), differ con.siderably from those of the ‘Vaikhanasagama’. 

In later Vastu-iastras, the proportions remain basically the same but further variations 
are conceded. The ‘Kasyapasilpa’, XXVII, 14 f, divides the height either into 8, 9 and 10 
or also into 7, 15 and 16 equal parts and has three different proportions when the height is 
divided into 9 parts. Two of these are: i, 2 %, x, x%, 2 %, 1 ; — as also in the ‘Vaikhanasa- 
gama’,— and the other: i, 2 , x, ij4, 2^4, i. _ , 

The ‘Manasara’ XIX, also divides the height into 8, 10 and 12 parts, but also into 14, ih 
and 32 parts. 
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The generally five-fold classification of the South Indian temples according to 
their proportionate height applies not only to the Alpa-prasadas, but also to the 
Tati (and Mukhya) Vimanas. While the height of the largest temples (Mukhya 
PrasMa) is generally 13/7 parts of its width or equal to the diagonal of the square 
(ksetra) of the Prasada, there are several further variations, and their nomenclature 
IS not always the same in the different texts of which some are listed below. 

The Proportion of Height and Width of a Dravida Temple. 

, ' Silparatna' 

Ka^yapa^ilpa ■ Maiiasftra . Xvl,. '?"9. 

j XXXV. ■ Mayamata; 

XI. 8-9. I: XXIV. S-6. : 21-25. XIX. 3.. 


Sainaran- 

ganasutra- Mayamata 
dhara. 


Isana^iva- 
gurudeva- 
paddhati, 
IV. XXXI 


VaikhanaS' 
V ".agama 


H = 1 3/7W 
H = 1 6/7W 

H = I6/7W H=Wn/2 

H=2W 


Santika 

Pau^tika 

Jayada ^ . 

San^akaniika 

Adblmta 

Abhicara 


The Tati- Vimanas too, can be relatively small temples, tneir wiarn raiigmg 
from 7 to 23 Hastas; (I.P. III. Ch. XXX. 13-14). They are however more than 
double the size of the Ksudra or Alpa-prasada : these measure from 3 to 10 Hastas 

^Tati-Vimanas are those which have for their parapet and_ later for their 
‘enrichment’ or completeness only, a row consisting of vmous miniature |hnnes, 
surrounding, as a rule, each of their several storeys. The 
Indian temple may best be designated as “Jati ’ or “Collective yimana, the 
Mukhya Prasada comprises the largest temples ; they too are Jati-Vimanas in their 

*^°^^The jSti^fmLas, as a rale, top the list of four classes of temples, called Jati, 
Chanda. Vikalna and Abhasa.®' These four classes differ in the selection and the 


definite number of storeys and width to each 


Width in 
hastas 


Storeys 


Vimana 


Chanda 

yikalpa 

Abhasa 


Mukhya Prasada 
Alpa Vimana 
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arrangement of the miniature chapels and they are also prescribed to be each of 
definite height. These distinctions however are secondary, all the four classes 
being Jati Vimanas in principle. 

The height of the Collective or Jati Vimanas (Sarvajati) is severally given as 
twice the width whereas the Main (Mukhya) temples differ from the Jati Vimanas 
inasmuch as their height is only 13/7 of their respective width. The largest of 
these Main temples (Mukhya-prasada) in its maximum width has 70 hastas ; the 
height of this 12 storeyed temple is 100 cubits.®" 

The Jati-Prasada has its plan laid out with the help of the Mana and Vinyasa- 
sutras. Along the Manasutra, the width of the Garbhagrha measures from 1/3 to 
and more of the width of the Prasada. On the Vinyasa-sutras and to the Paryanta- 
sutra the various buttresses project evenly and but little ; only the central pier steps 
forth more boldly; the perpendicular vralls of the Prasada, the prism or ‘cube’ 
which they form,’ is not impaired by these offsets ; the many varied patterns of the 
plan and of the rhythms of the wall to which the northern Indian method led, are 
not part of the severe stereometry of the Soxith Indian structure. (Fig. h on p. 187 
and Fig., p. 257). 

The buttresses of the Jati-prasada are named after the respective miniature 
shrines (Kuta, Kostha, Panjara, etc.) placed above them in the superstructure of 
the temple. ' Buttress and recess (salilantara ; harantara) alternate pd never dc^s 
one offset project from another; the stereometry of the South Indian temple, its 
nearness to the ‘cube’ and the pyramid, are maintained b}? the discipline of these 
its ‘lesser limbs’ (anukaya).®® 

The method of proportionate measurement of the South Indian Prasada 
comprises : A, (1) the proportions along the Manasutra, or the co-ordinates, (2) those 
between the Vinyasasutras in the first or ground floor and (3) in each of the 
subsequent storeys ; all of these referring to the Talacchanda, oi' the rhythms of the 
floor and : B, the height which is divided into a certain number of parts. The 
4-storeyed temple may be taken as representative of the method which also ap|3lies 
to the most ambitious, the 16 storeyed temple, whose width (manasutra) is divided 
into 34 and whose height is divided into 202 parts. 



A one storeyed building, however, should have a width of 3, 5, 7, or 9 hastas. A two- 
storeyed building of 12 or 13 hastas and a three storeyed building of 15 or 17 hastas. With 
every storey above that, the width of the building should be increased by 5 hastas (HI. 
XXX. 49-52). This is the general rule. 

The difference between Jati, Chanda, Vikalpa and Abhasa in the selection and arrange- 
ment of the miniature shrines Kuta, Ko§tha, Panjara, etc., is formulated in I.P. The 
'Kamikagama’, XTV. 7 ; 19-20 ; etc.; ‘Mayamata’, XXII. 77 f. Jati, Chanda, etc., in the 
‘Manasara’, XI. 103-4 ; XXX. 174-5, etc., 4 o not refer to the varieties of architectural shapes 
but denote various measurements only. 

68 Hastas is the mean width of this largest Mukhya Prasada. 

The graded planes of the perimeter, of the temples to the north of the Dravida country, 
are unknown there. In South India, a stereometric architectural body carries representa- 
tional sculptures, whereas the other temples show a gradual conversion of monumental 
sculpture into its carved surfaces. 
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Rhythm of the Floors” of a 4 storeyed South Indian Temple 
according to ‘Kasyapasilpa’, XXX.®‘ 


I. According to a division of the co-ordinates of the ground floor 


II. According to a division of the sides of each floor 
by Vinyasasutras : 




2 Harantara’^ the. rest 


Pahjara^ 


Karnakuta= 


1st Floor 
2nd Floor 
3rd Floor 
4th Floor 


The Manasutra, i.e. the co-ordinates of the square plan of the Prasada being 
divided here into 12 parts, the width of the Garbhagrha is half of it, or 6 parts, its 
wall (grhapindi) has a thickness of one part; this is also the width of the inner 
ambulatory (alinda) ; the outer wall (hara) has also a thickness of one part. 

The width of the Prasada is thus 12 parts ; for the purpose of allotting to the 
piers or buttresses their proportionate part of the width of the Prasada the latter 
is now divided by the Vinyasasutras into 8 parts of which the buttress at the corner 
occupies 1 part, the 2nd buttress also 1 part and the one in the middle of the 
building has 2 parts. Their names are those of the type of the chapel of the 
superstructui-e ; placed on top of each pier respectively; the Karnakuta at the 
comer, etc. (cf. Fig. h where however further elaborations of the Anukayas are 
to be seen). 

The reduction in width of the floors (bhumi) of the superstructure is given by 
means of the Vinyasasutras. 

Similarly, the successive floors of the temples with a larger number of storeys 
are divided each into equal parts decreasing for example, by one part in a 10-storeyed 
temple, from 14 parts of the ground floor to 3 parts of the top floor ; and by 2 parts 
in a 16 storeyed building, from 32 parts of the ground floor to 4 parts of the sixteenth 
floor. 


** Vocabulary : Grha-pmdb Alinda and Hara are ‘enclosures’ of the Garbhagrha ; their 
width is given. They correspond to the inner wall, ambulatory and outer wall respectively. 
Karnakuta is the Kuta near the corner, the chapel with a square plan. Panjara is another 
kind of chapel ; Harantara are the recesses intervening between the chapels ; Ko§tha is the 
rectangular chapel in the centre. 

Adhi§thana and Tala are synonyms for socle or base ; Maiica and Prastara for 
entablature which here combines the role of ‘socle’ of the higher floor and ‘entablature’ of the 
lower floor ; Carana and Talipa for pillar ; Kaptha and Gala for neck ; Sir§aka and Sikhara for 
cupola and Stiipi as well as Sikha for finial. The Paryanta-sutra is not explicitly given in the 
‘KasyapaSlpa’. ' 

The asterisk indicates that the respective parts of the building are symmetrical and 
have to be counted twice — the Gfhapindi, etc. — ^to either side of the Garbhagfha ; the 
Kariiakuta, etc. to either side of the Ko'§iha. The numbers given against each lengtli are 
those of the parts into which the ManasQtra is divided. 





I. Manasutra .. 12 Garbhagrha .. 6 Grhapindi'^ .. 1 

Alinda^ .. 1 j 

[Hara’* 


■ -1 
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B. “Rhythms of the Elevation” of a 4 storeyed South Indian Temple.®' 

acc. to ‘Kasyapasilpa’. 




vSantika 
Prasada 
Height : 

39 parts 


Pau^tika : 

H : 42 parts 

Jayada ; 

TT SO parts 

Adbhuta : 
PI : 60 parts 

Sarva- 

■.'kam'ika":,;'/'.. 

H SO parts 


Adhisthana . . 

2K 

Tala .. 

■■■'v 3 ■ 

3K 

^Vz 


Groiind floor 

Pillar , . .■. 

5 ■ 


6 

. 7 ■ " 

1 



Mafica 

2^ 

Prastara 

"■■■' ■ 3 

. ' 3 

3M 


2nd ■' floor 

Carana 

4M 

Talipa .. 

. 5 ' 

6 

6K 



Manca'. ■ .. 'i 


Prastara .. i 

3 ; 


33 ^ 

3^ 

3rd , .'floor ■ .■« 

Carana .'j 

45 ^ 

Talipa -. | 

I 

' 6 . ■' 

6 

63/2 


Prastara ■' .. J 

2 

Manca 

i ■ . 

■ 3 ' "1 

3 

3 

4tli floor ■ 

Carana' ' ''..'A 

4Ji 




5K 



Manca ", ... ' 

2J4 


2 

: ," 3^ 


2% 

The Crowning 

Vedikl' 

1 


1 

■ ■ I , 

1 

1 

. parts . . 

Kaptha 

2 


Wz 

. 2' ' 

2 

2 


fe§aka 

4K 


4 

5 ■ 

6 ' 

5 

The Finial .. 

Stripi 

2 


2 

Wz 

" 2% 

1 


Whereas, it has been stated already, the height of the Great Temples is 1 3/7 
of their width in the Tsanasivagurudevapaddhati’, it is the diagonal (karna) of the 
square of the plan in the ‘Samarahganasutradhara’ (LXII. 1) where the various 
Bhumis are expressed as parts of the height or the diagonal (S.S. LXII. 207. 212). 
The several storeys are divided into horizontal strata (stara). In a seven-storeyed 
temple for example, each storey having (a) its socle (pitha) or the corresponding 
lower part of the wall (vedi); (b) its pillar or wall space proper (jangha); and 
(c) entablature parapet (kutaprastara), the respective height of each of the seven 
storeys is 9%, 1%, 5^, 4^4^, 4, 3, successively to which are added the 

cornice of the shoulder course (kapota), etc. ; and the ‘bell’ (ghanta) or dome-shape, 
etc. The width of the seven-storeyed temple is given as 35 Hastas. 


Vertical Proportions of a 7 Storeyed Temple according to 


‘Samaranganasutradhara’, LXII. 

183-191. 


First Floor : 

Pitha .. 

.. 3 

Hastas 


Jangha 

.. 5 

? > 

Second Floor : 

Kutaprastara 

.. IX 

J > 

Vedikabandha .. 

.. 2 

5 > 


2nd Jangha 

.. 4 

: . 5 >' ■ 

Third Floor : 

Kutaprastara 

.. IX 

>> 

Vedi 

.. 

,5 » ' 


3rd Jangha 

.. 3X 

>> 


Kutaprastara 

.. IX 



“ The further sets of rhythms with the Mana and Paryantasiitra, each of lo or 9 parts 
respectively, are given in XXX. 36 f. ' 
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Fourth Floor : Vedi Hastas 

. 4th Jahgha 3 ,, 

Kutaprastara .. ,, 

Fifth Floor : Vedikabandha 1 ,, 

5th Jahgha .. .. ..2 ,, 

Kutaprastara .. .. .. 1^ ,, 

Sixth Floor : Vedika .. .. .. 1 ,, 

6th Jahgha .. .. .. ,, 

Kuta .. .. .. .. lli ,, 

Seventh Floor : Vedi „ 

7th Jahgha .. .. ,> 

Kutaprastara .. .. .. 1 ,, 

Kapota 3 , , 

Ghanta with Padma and Sirsa 5j4 >> 


The Total Height is 


In a Prasada with the maximum number of 12 storeys their decrease in height 
is however difEerently spaced and this holds good alsoTor each of the Prasadas with 
a difEerent number of storeys. The width of a 12 storeyed temple being given as_67 
Hastas in the ‘Samarahganasutradhara’ its height is given as 95 Hastas, of which 
the successive storeys have 14, 11, 10j4» 10, 7j4) 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, and 

2J4 Hastas ; and the High Temple with its cupola or gikhara— here called Ghanta, 
the bell shape — ^with a height of 2 and 4 Hastas respective!;^ make up the appro- 
ximate length of the diagonal of the square of the Prasada, which is 67 Hastas wide. 
The successive decrease of these pragmatic proportions does not yield any series. 

Ganya-mana, the proportionate vertical measurement of the height of the 
temple and of its component parts (‘Manasara’, XXVII. 36) is elaborated in South 
Indian Vastusastras. The several component parts, analogous to the height of 
the temple, are subdivided each into a nutnber of sub-sections, strata or mouldings ; 
entire chapters, in the various texts, treat for example of the sub-divisions and 
proportions of the Adyahga, the socle (adhisthana) only._ Whereas eight varieties 
of the socle, according to its profiles and their proportions, are recorded in^ the 
‘Vaikhanasagama’, VI, five varieties only are given in the ‘Sam^anga^asutra- 
dhara’, LXI, fourteen varieties are described in the ‘Mayamata XIV. 3^ and 
‘gilparatnah XIX. 1, twenty-two in the ‘Ka^vapasilpa’ and sixty-four difterent 
kinds of Adhisthana under 19 classes in the ‘Manasara’, XIV. 10-372. When 


''The chronoloRical sequence of South Indian Vastusastras is approximately . 
‘Vaikhanasagama’, ‘Mayamata’, ‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati , K^mikagama 541 ■ 

•Tantrasamuccaya’ belongs to the early part of the isth century (Mallayya, op. cit. JAU. vol XU. 

No. I. p. ii). ' ' 

While the ‘Kas'yapasilpa’=‘Atp.sumadbheda' of Kasyapa and ‘Prayogaraanjari’ are prior to 
the 15th century (ib. p. HI), the ‘Silparatna’ dates from the later part of the i6th ceniury. 

The ‘Manasara’ has been assigned, by P. K. Acharya^ plaw cl^ to the ‘Brhat Saiphitr 
and ‘Matsyapurapa’ (‘Architecture of Manasara’, p. I<IX, LVIII). Tfhe Manasara has 
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the <^reat Vimanas of South India were built meticulous ‘case-laws’ of the many 
possible proportions based on the norm were classified in Vastu-sastra. 


nothing in common with these treatises on the science of architecture and represei 

school, i.e. that of South India exclusively. 

The word ‘Manasara’ is also not to he found in the Agnipurana , wlmre the 
has been mistaken by P. K. Acharya and rendered as ‘Manasara ; cf. A. V. ch. J 

AmOTgk South Indian text books the ‘Manasara’ stands relatively nearest 
treatise which, being referred to in the ‘Tantrasamuccaya’, belongs to an age 
i^th century. The ‘Manasara’, moreover, frequently, though summarily, speal 
and Tina temples and images. This would indicate that these religions^ m 
adherents in S. India not very Imig before the compilation of the Manasara' 
assigned to the Pa^qdya age when high Vimanas were still erected and necessitate 

measurements given in the ‘Manasara’. , t ■. j s ^ 

Most of the sources used in the present context have been published ; a tew o 
translated (‘Manasara’ and parts of ‘Tantrasamuccaya’ and ‘Vastu-vidya ). Keie 
from unpublished texts are given in the Appendix. 

About four hundred manuscripts on Vastu-sastra, as yet not published, are si 
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Alternative figures in the various texts are indicated by the sign which denotes the respective passage, for example, *Matsya Purapa^*^. The descriptions of the Br. S, 

however are valid also in the other texts where no alternative statement is tabulated. The chart show's most, though not all the figures, given in tlie texts. 

Pefers to V.P. %vhere it differs from M.P. 
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VARIETIES OF THE TEMPLE AND 
THEIR GENESIS 

A. THE “TWENTY TEMPLES” 


; Twenty Temples in the ‘Brliat Samliita’, LV, follows 
iroportionate measurement. They apply to each of the 
in Chart II. The same names and descriptions are also 
maprakasa’, ‘Matsya Purana’ and other Puranf 
^ara-prasadas in the ‘Samaranganashtradhara^ 

s were thus considered as Representative c. 

le sixth century and about half a millennium later.^ 
he Twenty Temples are described not only once in 
and somewhat summarily; they 


of the Hindu 
But 
the 

also dealt with in 

rtS Sle’ details (suksma laksana) in the selfsame text, in Chapter 
LVII 641 f and in Ch. LIX where some of them are seen to represent, amongst 

which are those of the Mountain denote the largest temples; they have also the 
peairLSSr of storeys or Bhumis; another ‘7?'=- 

Int Tiflt; fi Bhumis only These four varieties and a fifth, called Vimanaccnanoa, 
Se talTnd m2 important group. They have one and *e sa^ 
t-n rvion - tln'e: exorcssed bv the specification that each has six Asras ^saaasra;. 

Asr^ m^ans here ^P^-tly a 

iHSHoBSSie^S ‘e22i i? S?. nTS j£s 


1 but this would not be sufficient reasou for assum 
io elliptical temples (ayatavrttal are in existence ettfi 
The usual word for hexagon however is badkona 

be reconstructed from the incamtif, 
;n with other passages where either the same te 
though different terms may be employed, and 

•ith 15, means hexagon. This text, 

V ‘Brhat Samhita’, was compiled by _ bnkumara 

sixi;^th Cenfiiry and’deals wtih the South Indian types 


** No hexagonal temples are preserved 
that hexao'onal temples did not ejist ; no i 
yet the}" figure largely in Vastusastra. _ 

The specific use of the terms m Vastu-sastra has to 
the passages in which they occur, a comparison 
are used or else the same meaning^ is given 
testing ^ the meaning . 

Sadasra, however, in 
millemiium approximately later than me 
Kerala in the latter part of the slxt::-". 
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but recently; it had the greatest importance at the time when the ‘Brhat Samhita’ 
was compiled. The plain straight walls of the dolmen had preceded it. This is 
why the description ‘sadasra’ heads the list of the varieties of temples in the ‘Brhat 
Samhita’ and disappears from later lists when the central face (asra) or offset on 
each side had consolidated as the main buttress (bhadra) in the architecture and 
terminology of the Hindu temple. 

Others of the Twent 5 '- Temples are circular, or else the walls have 8 or 16 bays 
which make a cusped ground plan; it is likened to the petals of a lotus flower. 
Another plan is likened to the bird Garuda ; the temple Garuda as described in the 
‘Visnudharmottara’, III. Ch. LXXXV'l. 60, might have been its shape (see 
Appendix). The different shapes of the temple carry suggestive names, one of them 
being Kunjara or Gaja, elephant, its shape at the back being that of the posterior 
of an elephant (hastiprstha) might have been apsidal. 

The four Prasadas, enumerated at the end of the list, forgoing all metaphor, 
convey the geometrical form of their plan by their names : they are the round, 
the square, the sixteen and eight sided one (Vrtta or Vartula, Caturasra or 
Catuskona, etc.). These straightforward names however imply a particular 
configuration of the temple. No light should enter it; walls are built all round, 
the image in the Garbhagrha is of jewels, an embodiment of superluminous dark- 
ness. The entrance is from the West so that only the rays of the setting sun can 
enter the dark passage around the walls of the Prasada. It is this meaning expressed 
by the commentary which is implied in the temple plan. Square or circular, eight 
or sixteen sided, the Prasada has two walls and a dark passage between them. The 
outer wall is not carried up to the full height of the Prasada, it is ‘cut’ (cheda), 
ends at a lower level than and is connected with the main building within it, by a 
roof (Br. S. TV. 28, Comm.).*’ 


of temples only. The hexagonal type is enumerated as the second but last of seven types of 
‘shapes’ of the temple. The first type is Caturasra, the “four-sided”. 

It seems improbable that the ‘Brhatsamhita’ would give the first place to hexagonal 
temples, in five varieties of which the first and foremost is Meru ; Meru, in the ‘Matsya’ and 
‘Vayu Puranas’ is described as four sided (caturasra). 

The temple called Visnucchanda (type IB) of the ‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’, Part III. 
Ch. XXVIII. 113-115, has a hexagonal Garbhagrha and cupola (sikhara). A small 
temple at Toka on the Godavari is described as having a six pointed star for its plan (J. Bur- 
gess, ‘Report on the Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad District’, ASWI, vol. III. p.21). 
The temple tj^pe, recorded in the eleventh century; in the I.P. is one in a list of 20 temples 
of South Indian type ; it belongs to a diffdrtnt tradition than the Twenty temples of the 
Bj-hatsamhita, and the other Vastu-Sastras given in Charts I and II. 

Astasra however denotes an octagon ; it forms the ground plan of the Mundesvari temple 
at Bhabua, Arrah, built before 634 A.D. (ASI. NIS LI. p.143 : R.D. Banerji, ‘History of 
Chrissa’, II. PI. facing p.24c) and also of the Sankaracarya Temple at Srinagar of the eighth 
century (ASIAR, 1915-16, PI. XLIV). Nonetheless ‘a§tasri’ in the ‘Bhuvanapradipa’ N. K. 
Bose, op. cit. p. 125, denotes a Navaratha Temple ; having four Rathas on either side of the 
Bhadra. Similarly we are compelled to consider the §adasra not as a hexagon, but as a square 
with Bhadras or offsets in the middle of each side. A§tasra, however, admitting either ex- 
planation, appears to mean an octagon in the classification of the texts. The §a^asra being 
a special form of the Caturasra is omitted from all the later classifications. 

*’ A similar construction can best be seen in the temple at Gop, Kathiawar ; also in 
Central India at Bhumara and Nachna Kuthara, and in the Deccan at BadamI ; these temples 
however have a superstructure above the ground floor. 
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The last named temples have each one storey or Bhumi only. The remaining 
of the Twenty Temples have either one Bhumi only, or else, any number from five 
to twelve Bhumis. The height of the temple is not necessarily given by the number 
of Bhumis. The temple Meru has the ^eatest height, 64 Hastas or 96 feet— it is 
not advisable say the texts that a building should exceed 100 Hastas in height.’'" 
64 Hastas is also the height of the temple Nandana, but the former has 12 Bhumis 
and the latter only six. ■ 

The height of 14 of the 20 Temples in the Br. S. is double their width. 
Following other norms the height is thrice the width of the temple, gikhara 
designates the tapering superstructure ; grhga also, but it is without storeys (bhumi ; 
‘ Visnudharmottara’, LXXXVI. 13), Anda is another name for Amalaka’ (cf. S.S. 
LVII. 110; 234, etc.). The number of Andas is one where there is one pointed 
Srhga. Where however the storeys are many, in the temple Nandin, or the 
Sikharas, of the temple Sarvatobhadra, or the roof is of a different shape the number 
of Andas is many; several such devices supported a row of finials, similar to those 
of the keel-shaped roof of the Bhima Ratha at Mamallapuram, where their number 
is eighteen. 

The ‘four sided’ temple moreover is described as having 5 Andas ; one crowns 
the high Sikhara; and clinging to each of its sides is a lesser Sikhara each with its 
Anda. Each Sikhara or Srnga carries above its crown a Kalasa or jar of the nectar 
of deathlessness.” The lateral Siikharas, later texts designate as Uromanjari. 
They face the four directions. 

This was also originally a function of the four doors which are explicitly 
prescribed for the temples Meru and Sarvatobhadra; in extant temples, the^niche 
(ghanadvara) in the centre of each wall corresponds to the original door (dvara). 
The temple with a door in the four directions, and the shrine with double walls full 
of darkness, and one door only, represent each a different tradition. Few Hindu 


This type of temple is particularly that of a Hindu temple, with the light shining forth 
from the centre in the darkness of the interior which is safeguarded by the circutnambula- 
tory itself in darkness. The devotee entering the outer door, turns to the left, having the 
shrine on his right, when he walks around it. Temples with their covered circumambulatory 
are known in later texts as Sandhara ; the dark circumambulatory is the Andhakirika, or 
Bhramaiji, etc. 

Tsanasivagunidevapaddhati’, III ch. XXX. 32 ; so as not to be easily damaged by 
great storms, etc. This rule prevailed at the climax of the temple building activity in the 
loth century. A royal palace, on the other hand, in the 6th century was 108 Hastas high ; 
its base is much broader than that of a temple. 

Bhumi, thus in the chapter of the ‘Brhat Saiphita’ dealing with temples is not equivalent 
to an actual storey as it is in secular buildings. There the height of the first floor is given 
by the formula that it is one-sixteenth of the width of the building plus four cubits (Bf. S. 
LII. 22-33). In a royal palace which has a height of 108 Hastas, the height of the first floor 
is ten Hastas and eighteen Ahgulas and each subsequent storey is one twelfth part lower than 
the preceding. This restriction applies to brick walls only, and not to wooden ones. The 
height of the successive Bhumis of the superstructure of a temple also. decreases progressively 
but far more rapidly ; see for example, the chapter on the South Indian proportions and S.S. 
L-XII. 183-191. The storeys of the temple are unlike those of the houses of men though they 
resemble them in their position and parts. 

Buildings represented in the reliefs of Barhut, SancI, Amaravati, etc. (Coomaraswaray, 
‘Early Indian Architecture’, op. cit. Pis. XCII ; XCIV) show the roof ridge with ‘water pot’ 
finials. 
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temnles exist having four doors, in Kashmir ; and a small temple m Smnar, in the 
Deccan, for example. Jaina temples, however, as a rule have four doors. 

The subservient Darts (anukaya ahga) of architectural and symbolic signihcance 
of the Twenty Tempts are i Praggriva, the porch ; T orana, the gateway ; Candra- 
w tEfx (NtinMa the cabled chambers on or above the Kapota, the 
sala and also the P'; minted chamber, Valabhi being the vaulted 

CitraSala havny ‘ 26, Comm.). The^CandraSala, 

roof itseh which con, _ ‘ indicated only an internal space by its 

Salirte r:un“^ Such gable windows are set 

dnllv or Slwned in rows ; whole rows moreover are snperadded so as to form a 
See’or iSrfor the Gavaksas on the extant temples are blind windows jnst as 
lattice or j aid, i _ m ■pp.i.esr of these are symbolic forms on the Prasada. 

the niches are massive doors. Kapota, the “eaves of the, 

snperadded one above the other had formed the gikhara' 
thatched roof (HB) as well. With their 

of slabs in its 1 ^ ^ superimposed roof-edge-slabs are seen covered 

closely TilfoTliti^^^^ the nidt is a Gavaksa. On the 

LXIII show the Twenty Temples rich in form; with many subsidiary 

TColSr with a large number of Bhnmis and great in height and width, the 
M^rn attaining to the Lximnm height of 100 Hastas, its width measuring 50 

All tbese Prasadas can be constructed either of timber, bricks or of stone This 
altermtivS Prasadas (S.S. XLIX 6-7) vdiich are built m the 

-l^^n^s oUh^charioL of the gods” should be of bricks or stone only. 

The leading varieties of the list of the Twenty Temples represent Type II, 
and theiu ¥£se""cX'Se 

6Andas™ the ckturasra Temple, which means a Prasada with a square plan having 


1. CuaraSaas in the Valabhi are to be seen « the Eatta oi N.Ma ” 

“rTh”eT.‘fot2‘SSw“hete^ tb^ Valibhl, aa-pteacribed in the Bt. S. 

SrOavlsfoSin foe^^ of the Kandativ. Temple (Pt, VI. note 

65) serves its original purpose. Matsvanuana’ ch. 259, contains directions 

fortSblxTtS^IV^E^"^ 

me"*?? S. 7e'"£ tS SivSnSr ®bk finds no mention bn. ao type, of storied 

'“"Srirt^Sn, as is proved by the terminology, description and proportions 
assembled in charts I and 11 cannot be correct. 
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a central Sikliara with its Anda, and four lateral Uromanjaris, each with its crown or 
Anda, clinging to the sides of the central gikhara. This type of temple in later 
versions, exists in Central India, etc., and has attained its fullest and most detailed 
form in Khajuraho (Pis. I, III). 

These temples, says the ‘Matsya Purana’, are meant to enshrine a Lihga. 
The ‘Brhat Sanihita’ however speaks, not of the Linga, but thej image (pratim^), 
in general, and in connection with the ‘dark’, double walled, fundamental forms of 
the temple, the square, circular, etc., in particular. The temples of the ‘Brhat 
Samhita’ were not intended to house the Bihga, the symbol of ^iva. Whatever 
the destination of the temple, Saiva, or Vaisnava, it had originally its bearing on 
the architectural form. The symbol or an image in the centre, the images on 
the walls of the Prasada — and the symbol fixed on the finial of the {^ikliara — sliow 
the particular divinity to whom the temple is dedicated.” 

The Twenty Temples form the nucleus of a development of each variety and 
its ramifications. Some, of these, widely dealt with by the texts, have not survived 
in actual buildings. So vast is the ‘ocean of the science of architecture’ and so rich 
in forms that Visvakarman, quoted in the ‘Bhavisya Purana’, I". CXXX. 36, does 
not appear to exaggerate when he is said to have spoken of three thousand kinds of 
temples of various shapes. 

The ‘Agnipurana’ embodies knowledge which must have been formulated and 
recorded over a long stretch of time. Twice it gives a chapter on Prasada Laksana, 


” 'Samaraiiga^iasutradhara’, ch. BVIII. ‘Prasada-stavanam’, verses 4-17 ; “Of these (64) 
Prasadas 8 belong to god Jianibhu (Siva), 8 to Hari (Vi§nu), 8 to Virifica (Brahma), 8 to the 
Lord of the Grahas (the Sun), 8 to Caiidika, 8 to Gaiiea, 8 to Sri (Lak§mi) and 8 to the rest 
of the gods. 

Vimana, Sarvatobhadra, Gajaprjtha, Padmaka, Vj-^abha, Muktako^a, Nalina and 
Dravida — these 8 belong to the enemy of Tripura (i.e. Siva). 

Garuda, Vardhamana, Sankhavarta, Pii§paka, Gfharat, Svastika, Rucaka, Pundravardhana 
— these 8, the ornaments of the city (pur), belong to Janardana (Hari). 

Mera, Mandara, Kailasa, Haipsa, Bhadra, UttuAga, Misraka, Maladhara, these 8 Prasadas 
belong to Brahma. 

Gavaya, Citrakuta, Kirapa, vSarvasundara, Srivatsa, Padmanabha, Vairaja and Vj-tta— 
the.se 8 Prasadas of auspicious features belong to the Sun. Nandyavarta, Valabhi, Supa^a, 
Siipha, Vicitra, Yogapitha, Ghan^anada and Patakin, these 8 abodes of God belong to Capdika. 

Guhadhara, Salaka, Venubhadra, Kurijara, Har§a, Vijaya, Udakumbha and Modaka, 
the.se 8 auspicious Prasadas should be constructed for Vinayaka (Ganefe). 

Mahapadma, Harmya, Ujjayanta, Gandhamadana, Sataspftga, Navadyaka, (suvibhranta and 
Manoharin, these 8 belong to Lak§mi. 

Vrtta, Vrttayata, Caitya, Kinkini, Layana (cave-temple), Pattia (tent or made of cloth), 
Vibhava and Taragana, these 8 Pi'asadas should be constructed by one skilled in the Vastu- 
Sastra, for the rest of the gods.” 

With this enumeration however has to be compared S. S. LV. 105-10S. “Kailasa is the 
abode of Mahesvara, Garuda of Vi§nu, Padma of Prajapati, Gaja (Dvipa) of Gapanatha. 
These are not to be constructed for any other god. Trivi§tapa is an abode of all the gods. The 
different forms of Prasadas, other than these belong to all the gods without distinction.” 

To this have to be added further specifications, such as ch. LVI. 35; “Meru for Hari, 
Hirapyagarbha, . . . Bhaskara and not for any other god”, ch. LVII passim, and LIX. 4. 

It would not be safe to attempt a- classification of the temples on the basis of their dedica- 
tion to the deities at the age of the S.S. Nonetheless a definite shape of the temple originally 
implied a definite dedication which was also expressed by its name. This is shown in the 
‘Vi§pudharmottara’ (see Appendix). 
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the features of the temples. The earlier one, XUI, is practically identical to the 
rSlSve passages in the -Hayaiirsapaflcaratra- from where it seems to have been 
Sbed iito the -Agnipurana’. The later chapter CIV, also has its prototype 
£ Se -Hayattrsapancaratra' ; the proportions given there are less pnre than m all 
£e other ‘early tiWs', it appears further 

££ntion, for not only are its vertical proportons ‘2? 

also but the horizontal proportions are also stated, although ot its uppei pait only. 
The* width of the Vedika is given as 10 ; this is the width of the Sikhai a where the 
sXnLa ends ; the width of the Sikhaia at its base is not given ; assuimng however 
STt is of the type of an Orissan gikhara, the two may be same. The width of 

mat It IS K t^arfQ nr Vin If as wide The neck occupies three parts and 

the shoulder course is 5 parts, or Halt as wiae. x uc u x _ ^ 

the Andaka (Amalaka) has a width of fom P^^-^ding 

<ynpQ pvpTi further and details the proportions of the hnial (Uuia;. , r 

^ These proportions however arS no longer those of the Twenty Temples but of 

a different variety of the same type (II) . They are known as the Forty-five Temples. 

The Twenty Temples represent a liberal assortment of architectuial siapes. 

A selection was made and five basic shapes were to ramify in the several schools of 

meSevS architecture, in forty-five variations and also in different sets of sixty-four 

Twenty Temples however are not forgotten. They are the Nagara 

Prasadas of ch. LXIII of the ‘Samarang^asutradhara ; *'2£t£tmdrS^iS 
rated in those of the temples in chapters LVII and LIX, and in the hundred 

one — ^temples of the ‘Visnudharmottara*. , , 


The width of the shoulder course is generally given as 6 parts out of the lo parts 
allotted to the base of the Sikhara. See p. 208, note 61. 









B. THE FIVE VIMaNAS AND THE 45 TEMPLES 


“ ‘ ' ; 5 chariots of the 

Meru 'heads the list. The first is square, the second 
round, the fourth elliptical and the fifth is octagonal Each 
So there are altogether 45 varieties of these Prasadas 

names according to the ‘Agnipurana’, Garuda- 
The last named text is a later, South Indian 

the foremost and highest of the twenty Temples (p. 270 A). It is also 
of the 32 Tatitara temples of the Southern school as represented in the 
' " ■■ III. ch. XXVIII. 10. The most eminent of various 

likened to the World Mountain. , - i / a n 

are distinguished by Sikhara, Kantha and Amalasaraka (A.^. 

those of Nagara and Lata PrasMas (verse 22). 

I particular region, Lata or Gujarat. 

rational ; it discards certain shapes of the earlier lists 
a consolidated school within the 

■rmissible here. Verses 11-12 may also mean that the 
on the head of the Meru. ^ This has 
:. Meru however not only heads many lists of temples ; 

ifsome. These are the High lemples 
ipport of the Vimana of the gods has 
; is the cosmic axis. Its architectural 
the free standing pillar. The Stambhas 
i inscribed are better known 
the Ayakakhambhas of the 
small High Temple. The 
on four pillars ; the latter 


Vairaja, Puspaka, Kailasa^ Maijika^and 
Gods, are the primary shapes 
rectangular, the third is 
of them has 9 subvarieties. 

(‘Agnipurana’, CIV. llb-21) 

The chart on p. 278 give 
purana’ and the ‘Prayogamanjarl 
compilation.’ 

Meru is 
the foremost 

‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati 

lists of the temples is 
The 45 temples 

CIV, 10-11). Their names are 
They are Nagara Prasadas (chart I) built in a 
Their classification (p. 278) is 
(chart II) such as the six and sixteen sided plans 
Nagara tradition has laid down its programme. 

A digression may be permissible here 1 . 

5 Vimanas, the Chariots of the Gods, are placed 
no bearing on the 45 temples. — 
it should also be contemplated as tl 
(Vimana; pp. 194 f, 293). Meru 
the shape of the mountain or of tl 
form is the Prasada” ; and also the ; 

on which Asoka in the third ceiitry pit- t 

than others, such as the Manastambhas of the Jams or i 
Buddhists and other free standing pillars_ which carry a 
former bear on their capital a small pavilion supported 
terminate with an abridged chapel shape. 


People of this ivorld have neither enthusiasm and 
iples constructed in all these vanciies. The tex 
Puranas, see note 67, and explains, to »me extent, 
of certain shapes, such as csiiecially the elliptic al 

)f the ‘Meru' is the stepped pyramid ; in that form 
der the very same name Meru, in Greater India , 
rmese monasteries and sanctuaries. They too, have 

A.^H. Longhurst, ‘The Buddhist 
, ASI. PI. XI b, c. 

ashmir, is illustrated by Fergusson, op. cit., toI. 1. 
a the shape of a $ikhara temple surmounted by an 


The ‘Prayogamafijari’ VT. 15, says : 
knowledge nor the money to have the ter 
seems to be considerably later than the two 
the absence amongst preserved monuments 

t'QliplcS. 

” One of the generally accepted forms ■ 
(cf also Type I A) it has wide currency ui 
miniature models of the Meru are kept in Br 
the shape of a stepped pyramid (R. Heme- 
Fergusson HIE A, voh II. p* » I 
Antiquities of Nagarjunakopda’, Memoir ^ 
A miniature temple on a pillar, from K 
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The Five Vimanas 

AND 

The 45 Temples 

according to : ‘Agni Purana’, CIV. 11-12'°; 

‘Garuda Purana’, 1. XL VII. 21 f. and ‘Prayoga-Manjari’, VI. 4-13. 


The Vimanas of : 

1. Brahma ; 
Vairaja : 
Catura^ra 
(Square) 

2. Kuvera : 
Pugpaka : 
Ayata^ra 
(Rectangular) 

3. ^iva : 
Railasa : 

Vrtta 

(Circular) 

4. Varuna : 
Manika : 
Vrttayata 
(Elliptical) 

5.^ Indra ; 
Trivi$tapa : 

Asta.4ra 

(Octagonal) 

The “45 Temples'* 

derived from the 

“5 Vimanas** : 

"Merm^ 

Valabhl^** 
Grharaja’^' 
Salagrha 
! Mandira 
: Vi.4ala [A. P,] 
Vimana [G. P.] 

Valaya 

Diiiidubhi 

Padma’’* 
Mahapadma 
Mukuli [not in 

A. P.] ; 

Gaja* 

Vr^ablia*^’ 

Hamsa* 

Garuda'*' 

Simha* 

BliUvSana 

Vajra 

Cakra 

Miistika [G. P.] 
Babhru [G. P.] 
Vakra [G.P.J 


Man data* 

Viinana*^ 

BralimMIandira - 

Bhuvana 

Prabhava [A.P.] 

XJ§m§i 1 

^ankha 

Bliumuklia 

[G.P.] 

' Bhudhara 

Svastika 

Khadga 


Bhadraka 

Sarvatobhadra^ 

Uttaipbha [G.P.] 

Sivika-Ve^ma 

Kala^a* 

Khavrksa [A.P.] 

Guvavrk§a [G.P.] 

Sri jay a 

Prthividliara 

Gada 

Srikantlia 

Srivrk§a* 


Caruka [A. P.] 
Rucaka 

Nandana 

Nandivardha- 

mana* 

{^rivatsa 


Vardhani [A.P.] 

Rk§anayaka 

Sveta [G.P.] 

Vijaya 

Citra 

Vajra-Svastika 


An indispensable part of tlie Buddhist Stupa is the Harmika, the railing which 
^j^rounds its shaft where it emerges from the dome-shaped pile of the monument. 
This railing is square (caturasr^kostha) ; it encloses moreover a small pavilion or 
chapel-— -similar to that on the Ayakakhambhas and also to the High Temple of 
a Dravida Piasada ^where it is not represented in the shape of a solid cube. The 
part where the shaft of the central pillar of the Stupa emerges above the Harmika 
IS called Devata Kotuva in Ceylon. It is there that the 33 gods reside, in their 
h^v^ly world, above the sphere guarded by the Regents of the directions of space, 
ihe hierarchy of divine manifestation is thus accommodated in the monument, it 
^ especially located within its vertical axis, the Cosmic Pillar. The Harmika and 
Devata Kotuva are above the expanse of the Stupa, and are part of as well as 


Amalaka and Ealaaj tbe date is ‘late mediaeval’ (J. Ph. Vogel, ‘Catalogue of the Archaeological 

pillar on the other hand, which supports an Amalaka 
Nasib, etc.) is a cognate symbol (Part VIII). 

' The names [A.P.] are those of the Agni Purana. 

The Names [G.P.] of the Garuda Puraija, the others are common to G.P. and A.P. 

\lhe names marked* occur also in the lists of the "Twenty Temples”. 
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^ Y": si®? < •■j- f : It' 


V 'y: 




surrounding its axp ; they exactly 

as ‘Higli 'Temples’. Indian colonial arcjiitectr 

Not only in Ma itselt pillar, w: 

^TV^ftemP^e is hollow^^^ below its point. Nine ge 

the (P^ J 

The position is,-rhed hy 

built ; its extent is shown iSel (bhumi) of the 

the shouHer^course « jJ;,, 

'Z gwle!' tt “ “"' 

at a gwen distance, by tbe Amalaka. ^ _ a u T,-n 

ptopS’S SLlty“f ft S Sets % 

^?UtSt1n»5s i— '5' P 

Kalasa is the most important part, in tnis 3 

■" 'XS of the t 

fested on tbe lowest level, in e w * . ^ column of tbe ten 

above the body of the temple The com ^ 

trunk and its quadruple rami gj-^jcal column of Prasada ar 

Prasada has its extension Se strata of the Ved 

its prototype in ^bat vjtmd gaft 

ItS'stcU" &tluria. 

The Xmalaka, the cogged rmg kyer of 

perforated ston^ : it was jj; 

1“ plSt in tr®! Temple fe “very^ -ir > ggld«.ll 

“Tilt; or°ttangrr o^Mptical , the ^two being cons. 
Of the former ; the octagon too is one of its 

The shapes only and not fjo names^o^ Trivi§tapa is the 

aSJof^Se sf'godsT Trivistapa is 

integrated in ’himself. Vira 


»® ‘Diksakhamulaka^t^a’ 

Mus, op. cit. p. 413- t 
vol. III. 
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Brahman. It is thei-efore also the 
are those of the celestial chariots, the Kailasa 
the Manika of Varuna. The chariots of the 
on top of the World-Mountain in which inheres the 
shape to whom they belong . The Five \ 
to the other small ‘High Temples’ set i 
the Harmika, below the Devata Kotuva 
to the small chapels which 
which supports them 
the temple. 


nam^of the ch^ot of Brahma. The other names 

''^. Kuvera. ana 
the sky-travellers, have alighted 
cosmic pillar, and show by their 
the top of the temples correspond 
■4.1 ■' 4 .U ^ f ® Caturasra-kostha 

. crown the Mana-stambhas and Ayaka-khambhas ^ 

IS s free standing pillar or the central ihaft trtte 

-rr* the shape of the Cosmic Axis on which rests the Amalnkn ™. +i 

Vimana oi God, is sheathed in the body of the temple The micQ rtf 
the temple, is fitted around the pillar and itrmaXharmaw fori^^^^ 

45 temples is hemmed by the shane nf fhp ^ j That of the 

crown. - In the SouS LdL versio?! nlmtll iSL^of ^ 

chariots, is_ given the place of Amalaka and Kantha’ ^ ve celestial 

parapet of chapels around each storey. In Northern IfidS ^ without the 

but in a different version. In the ‘terrace tSS^’ i-tn Aif- 

it i.Q tliP orkltA *1 • .. mples , in Ahicchatra and Paharmir 



C. THE FIVE VIMaNAS AND THE 64 HALL TEMPLES 


From the Five Vimanas on which the gods travel in the air and from the five 
temple shapes built in their likeness were derived forty-five varieties of temples, 
square, rectangular, circular, elliptical and octagonal, nine of each kind. 

From the self-same five shapes of the Vimanas, the ‘Samarahganasutradhara’ , 
Chapter XLIX, derives 64 kinds of temples, Vairaja, the square oiie, having 24 
varieties and the other 10 varieties each (Chart on p. 281). They are to be built in 
towns and are made of stone or burnt brick (S.S. XLIX. 6-7). Their name.s are 


THE 64 TEMPLES DERIVED FROM THE 5 VIMANAS ACCORDING TO 
‘SAMARANGANASUTRADHARA’. ch. XLIX. 22-202. 


Ill 

^ Pu?paka, the 
Viinana of Knvera. 

Prototypes of : 


IV 

Mai?.ika» the Vimana 
of Vanina. 


Vairaja, the Vimana 
of Brahma. 


Kailasa, the 
Vimana of ^iva 


Trivistapa, the 
Vimana of Indra, 


24 varieties of Square 
■Prasadas.' 


!0 varieties of 
Circular Temples 


10 Elliptical 
Temples- 


10 Octagonal 
, Temples. 


10 Oblong Temples. 


Rucaka®® 

Sirrihapahjara 

Citrakuta 

Bhadra 

Srikilta 

U^t^i^a 

SSiagrha 

Gajayhthapa 

Nandyavarta 

Avataipsaka 

Svastika 

K;§itibhu§ai?a 

Bhujaya 

Vijaya , 

Nandi 

Sritaru 

Praniadapriya 

Vyami^ra 

Hast! Jatiya 

Kuvera 

Vasndhfidliara 

Sarvatobhadra 

Vimana 

Vimuktakoi^ia 


Valaya 

Dundubhi 

Pranta 

I^adma 

Kanta 

Catiinnukha 
Manduka 
Kurma ■ . ^ 
Taligrha 
Ulupi 


Bhava 

Visfila 

Sammiikhya 

Prabhava 

Sibiragrha 

Mukha^ala 

Dvi^ala 

Grharaja 

Amala 

Vibhu 


Arnoda 

Raitika 

Tuhga 

Caru 

Bhuti 

Ni^evaka 

Ni^edha 

Simha 

Suprabha 

Ivocanotsava 


Vajraka 

Naiidana 

Sank It 

Mekhala 

Vaniaua 

Ivoya 

Mahdpadiiia 
Haipsa ■ 
Vyoma 
Candrodaya 


Rucaka like Meru, is the name of more than one type of temple. Riicaka is the name 
of a. mountain ridge which projects from the base of Merit, on the South. Other niouiitaiiis, 
whose names were given to temples are: 

Malyavan (ch. 65), described as a Bhumija Prasada ; Trikiita' (ch. 57) ; Ni^adha (ch. 65), a 
Bhriiiiija Prasada ; Gandhatnadana (ch. 59) ; Nandana, Himavan, Srngiti, Nila, Sveta, etc. 
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mrtlv the same as ia the list of the Agnipmana (p. 278) ; the square varieties 
ncreased in number; moreover, certain temples (Ha^sa), described 
nsrinee as elliptical in the first list, are amongst the octagonal temples m the 
S m Mahapadma, circular in the one list, is octagonal m the other ^ The 
’ttas do not denote the same shapes ; the name of Meru, howevK, which is 
icuMv mentioned and actually heads the fir^ ist is _absent from the 
ad In short, the 64 temples of Chapter XUX of the ■Samarangapasutradhara 
ffrom to 46 temples of to other list although their prototypes in heaven and 
shape of their horizontal sections are the same. 

The 64 temples of Chapter XLIX are low bnildings; in the centre is the 
ahagrha; its position is marked by fonr pillap only (verses 64, 80, etc. Fig^ on 
It is surrounded by pillared or walled corridors (almda, etc.) , these 
?ate with broader pillared halls (sala) ; pillared porticoes (praggrTva) are placed 
rout of the doors of the inner walls ; Praggrivas also project b^ond the outer 
s which as a rule, have two windows (gavaksa) on each side. The plan of the 
ding is laid out in concentric zones, the method being that the square or any other 
le five shapes of the plan is divided into a given nuinber of equal parts (bhaga) ; 
r range from four to twelve in the different temples, the width of the Garbhagiha 
ing 2^ parts ; the rest measure the extent of the ground of the various pillaied 
sfnd corridors, separated in the larger temples by an internal wall ; they have 
or three Alindas all round. Their colonnades are formed by pillars with equal 
rcolumniations, one Bhaga being the unit, whereas the pillars are doubly piaccd 
ie 4 sides of the Garbhagrha so that a cross results in the plan foimed by the 
broad, east-west and south-north corridors. 


Scheme of Plan or Sarasthana of the 
temple Svastika, S.S. XLIX, 62-67. 


mpuraua’, II. ch. n). Some of the names of the Bhumija Prasadas are amongst those of 
00 temples of the ‘Vigyudharmottara’ (see Appendix). 







VARIETIES OF THE TEMPLE AND THEIR GENESIS 

The Garbhagrha, if it has four walls, has sometimes four doors or it has only 
one entrance." Toranas or gates are set up in the larger temples, in the middle 
of two pillared Alindas (in the temple Prthivijaya, for example; verses 80-^) ; the 
distance between their posts has the width of the Garbhagrha or Devakostha ; the 
latter term is more appropriate where the innermost sanctuary is marked by four 
pillars only, one in each corner and has no walls. 

The Prasada is raised on a socle (pitha) whose height is one part (bhaga) ; stone 
steps (sopana) from one or two sides lead up to it in the temple Gajayuthapa 
(verse 44). . _ _ 

The temple Rucaka (verse 25-28),“ the first of the ‘64 temples’, within its 
pillars, etc., is so to say the nucleus of the others; it has a width of four parts 
(bhaga); the vertical proportions of the square Garbhagrha, measuring two parts 
are -^one part for the socle (pitha) and 3 parts for the height of the Prasada of which 
parts are the height of the pillars (stambha) ; above them is the ‘upper part’ of 
the Prasada; it has 3 roofs (chadya trayam), a neck (kantha) and Amalasaraka. 
(Cf. the upper portion of Fig. c. Part VI). The temple is as high as it is broad. 

The height of the door is 1 part, its width is half of it. 

The proportions of the Garbhagrha and its parts do not change. In the square 
hall temples, its width is invariably 2 parts, whether the temple covers an area of 
which the side has 4 or 12 parte. Its door is always 1 Bhaga (part) high, and half 
as broad. The Garbhagrha is the unchangeable nucleus of the several zones which 
are made to encompass it the temple Rucaka is its shell. If circular,^ the 
disposition of the ground plan remains the same in principle, the single corridors 
measuring 1 Bhaga in width, the intercolumniations also being the same. A simple 
example of this type is the wood-brick temple excavated at BairatJJaipur), of 
c. the 3rd century B.C. Low pitched roofs (chadya) crowned by an Aimlasaraka 
(Amalaka) raised on its neck (kantha) cover the temple ‘Rucaka’." The other 
temples described in Chapter XLIX, are covered by one Chadya which is circular 
on round temples, or by a double roof, Dvichadya; the portion of the colonnade 
under the protracted eaves, is called Valabhi.®' 


The innermost sanctuary, in the oblong temples, is a double square ; in one of the oval 
lies (Suprabha) it is octagonal, demarcated by 8 pillars (verse i8i). rectangular 

lies have the shape of a double square ; in the elliptical temples the lengths of the two- mam 
rdinates are, analogously, 8 and 4. Similar in plan, though without walls, but having a 
rig instead are the circular sanctuaries represented in the reliefs of Barhut and early 
iravati. The rectangular temples shown there are open pillared hall* temples, cf. p. uS, 

A miniature Dvichadya with its Amalaka would thus also be the jiroper description of 
roof of the water pavilion of Mahakuta, Different kinds of roofs are here referred to, the 
of slabs being perfectly flat ; cf. also the central Indian Gupta temples, the other having a 

Valabhi, takes sometimes the place of Praggriva (verse 201). Valabhi is also one of the 
les and shanes of the Kapota or Mekhala, the cornice-moulding of the entablature 
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The ‘hall temples’ , without internal walls, with rows of pillars, resemble in plan ; 

the Ivadh Khan Temple in Aihole and also the circular temple in Bairat, if one is : 

to compare these preserved examples with the richer and later varieties of ; 

Chapter XLIX of the ‘Samarahganasutradhara’. Such are its 64 Prasadas built 
in accordance with the five shapes of the chariots of the gods. 

Although they are generally low, spreading structures, the arrangement of ' 

their roof having an Anialasaraka, with its Kantha in some cases, was similar to 
the superstructure (Type I A) as it is known in its early phases. All these temples 
however having one roof, or a double and even a triple roof are without a super- 
structure proper. This is clearly stated in a following Chapter (LII) of the 
‘Samaraiiganasutradhara’. The rudiments of a superstnicture (Type I A) are, 
however, in the description of_the upper portion of the temple ‘Rucaka’ as much as 
they are in the slabs and the Amalaka of the Ringa shrine at Mahakuta and various 
chapels represented in the ancient reliefs and paintings. 

The hall temples were buildings not primarily destined, it seems, for Hindu 
worship. They lent themselves to Buddhist rites and had to be condensed to serve 
the purpose of the Hindu temple. While they did not contribute towards the origin 
of the Hindu temple they also did not essentially determine its ultimate form. They 
were, however, utilised and adapted for its purposes. 

The 64 temples had to undergo a process of condensation of their plan, until 
the internal galleries and their pillars were compressed in one internal circumambu- 
latory between thick walls, when its Salas, Praggrivas and Valabhis became 
‘Anukaya-angas’ or parts of the wall itself. The hitherto^ diffuse balance of the 
plan laid out around the centre became organised from within. The new compact- 
ness was a necessity so that the high superstructure might tower over the centre 
and rest securely on the walls of its base. 

While following the one account of the 45 Prasadas (‘Agnipurana’,_ CIV), 

Nagara and Lata Prasadas were built alike in shape to the five celestial chariots, in 
the other tradition the 64 Temples, alike in plan to those of the Five Chariots, had to 
‘carry’ divinity; this was expressed subsequently in a monumental sense by the 
addition of the superstructure (S.S. LII. 20-22), which thus ‘conveyed’ divinity 
to the devotee coming from afar. 


The ‘Samaranganasutradhara’ (Ch. XLIX) describes 24 temples having a 
square plan; their prototype is Vairaja. From these, one storeyed temples, further 
eight Vimanas were formed and they have Sikharas (S.S. LII. 20-22). Five of 
them, Rucaka, Bhadra, Sarvatobhadra, Avatamsa and Muktakona are in the 
list of the square temples (Chart on p. 281) ; the shrines of a certain type 
remained Rucaka or Bhadra, etc., even though a Sikhara was superposed. The 
three other temples are Meru, Mandara and Vardhamana ; these, and especially the 
images of the Mountain, are absent from the list of the 64 chariot-like temples ; the 


or upper zone of the wall of the temples whicli have a superstructure. The eaves of the 
Chadya too' are retained amongst the profiles of the entablature ; on some temples they are 
doubled or trebled (dvichadya ; trichadya) and form the canopies by which the images on the 
W'alls are shaded and protected (PI. III). A special variety of this architectural Anukaya is 
knowm as Mallacchadya (S.S. LX. 85, etc.). 














VARIETIES OF THE TEMPEE AND THEIR GENESIS 

images of the monatain now appear super-added to the various hall temples (Fig, d, 
p. 183) and are its Sikharas.®* 


Some of the temples in Ailiole are hall temples with a Sikhara superadded either in the 
original design (Fig. d. Part VI.) or as an afterthought (Durga temple). As part of the original 
design, the curvilinear superstructure, the Sikhara, rises above the Garbliagrha of the rectangu- 
lar hall temples at Alarnpur (Raichur, Hyderabad) from their flat roofs (H^eport of the Archaeo- 
logical Department of the Nizam's Dominions/ 1926-27, PI. X). Cf. also the Papanatha 
Temple in Pattadakal. The hall temples in Alarnpur serve as Mapdapa and Sandbars 
Prasada combined. These combinations lacked consistency and were not continued beyond the 
ninth century. 
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NaGARA, DRaVIDA AND VESARA 


The early sources, from the ‘Brhat Samhita’ onwards to the earlier chapters 
of the ‘Agnipurana’ classify the temples neither according to Nagara, Dravida and 
Vesara nor according to their regional distribution They give the norms of propor- 
tionate measure and list 20 possible shapes of the Prasada which conform with 

the canons. 

Fifteen out of the 20 names of the early texts are repeated amongst the “45 
Temples” (‘Agnipurana’, CIV, etc.). Amongst the five which are not repeated 
are &e SaLrl the Octagonal, the Sixteen sided and the Round Temple; they 
have no place in a classification which itself is based on 5 prototypal shapes, namely 
the square, oblong, circular, elliptical and octagonal The earlier list having been 
rationalised and augmented, the ‘Agnipurana; CIV, 22, moreover, adds in the verse 
immediately following the standard proportions and the subsequent emmeration 
of the 45 names : “These are the names of Nagara as well as of Lata Prasadas. 
Lata is the ancient name of ‘Gujerat’ : it is the country to the west of Ujjam and to 
of Vidarbha fBerar). Nagara however is not amongst the names 


“The ‘Eanasivagurudevapaddhati,’ embodies the teachings of a long 
who were influential all over India during the ninth to eleventh 
the chapters of the ‘I.P.’ dealing with the architecture of the temples 
at the Gbratika matha in Dhara, if not in a monastic establishment even further south. 

’"This name however is absent from chapters ^ f 

term is used in a sense analogous to ‘Lak§ana’ in the ^ErhatsaiphitS , 
specific shape of the various temples. Each has a name of its own, Nalma, etc., Mcrii, etm 
chapter XXX. 41-42, the <K§udra-alpa-Vimanas>, the <ii»^?^tive High Templ^ at the to^^ 
these structures are labelled according to their shapes, as Nagara Dravija and V«ara it is in 
this restricted application only that this terminolo^ applies to the bouth 

themselves are known under the regional and ethnical designation Dramda. To the 

application in Vastusastra, the name is absent from chapters XXVIII and 
South Indian school of architects the temples built by Aem were the temples , t^ere was n 
need to designate them as South Indian or Dravida. The Brhatsamhita , too, , 

temples simply, without calling them Nagara or any other name which would indicate tne 

‘style*. 

The ‘Visvakarmapraka&’ and ‘Matsyapurana’ too, are without the 
etc., although they treat more fully of the Twenty Temples as they were built in the sixn 

century and earlier. 
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sutradhara’ however, the name Vesara does not occur, whereas Nagara and Dravida 
are frequently discussed and the triad of names in completed by the term Varata.®* 

Another datable source is an inscription from Holal, Bellary District.” This 
Western Calukyan inscription speaks of 4 types of buildings, called Nagara, 
Kalihga, Dravida and Vesara. 

These three sources belong to the Deccan and the South. A South Indian Agama 
further clarifies the designations by explicit definitions. In chapter XLIX. 1-2, 
the ‘Kaniikagama’ assigns the Nagara temples to the country from the Himalaya 
to the Vindliya; Vesara from the Vindhya to the river Krsna; and Dravida from 
the Krsna to'Cape Comorin. This ternary is based on that of the Gunas : Sattva, 
Tania.Vand Rajas."’ Although the ternary of the Gunas constitutes a total — that 
of the nature of the world, — ^three further classifications follow, in the ‘Kamika- 
gama’, the ternary of Nagara, Dravida and Vesara.** Sarvadesika, “proper to 
all countries”, Kalinga and Varata form the other ternary of styles_2-3). Kalinga 
is the country now known as Orissa, whereas Varata has no place in the Sanskrit 
accounts of ancient Indian geography, and is discussed in the subsequent pages. 

As the ternary Nagara, Dravida and Vesara looms large in contemporary 
discussions on Indian architecture and has found more than one interpretation it is 
here being tracked to its sources. 

Nagara. — ^The word Nagara, as derived from Nagara, a city, means ‘per- 
taining to a city or town’. This is a generally accepted meaning, also in Vastu- 
sastra? “Prasadas of stone and baked brick should be built for the adornment of 
towns (nagara).”** The shapes of these Prasadas should be in the likeness of the 
Five Vimdnas, the chariots which Brahma had created for the gods with the purpose 
of carrying them on their heavenly ways. As the gods are accommodated in heaven, 
so are they accommodated on earth, and in the latter case their habitations conform 
with the particulars of living in different towns in the different parts of India. As 


None of these three names however is given in ch. XLIX which deals with the “hall 
temples”. The triple distinction is made in the chapters beginning from LVII only. 

** 'Annual Report of the 'Assistant Archaeological Superintendent, Southern Circle for 
Epigrajihy’, 1915, pp. 49, 90. The inscription is in the Mukha-may^apa of the Amrtesvara 
'I'emple at Holal, Bellary District, “built long before the Mohammedan conquest of Northern 
India”. 

Tamas, the descending tendency, is hei'e given the position of Rajas, the expanding 
tendency, as Vesara is Tamas, while Dravida is Rajas. 

** The sequence Nagara, Vesara, Dravida belongs to the geographical distribution, whereas 
the sequence Nagara, Dravida, Vesara gives first the two main styles of which is composed the 
Vesara style. It indicates also the chronological position of the style Vesara (see infra). 

*■'’ Kasyapa, quoted by Utpala, in his commentary to ‘Bphat Saiphita’, LV. 16, similarly 
enjoins that “temples, conforming with the prescriptions should be built according to the towns 
(pura)”. _ 

Nagara therefore has also been taken to mean especially “pertaining to Sri Nagara or 
Pataliputra, the ancient Metropolis of India”, R.D. Banerji, ‘History of Orissa’, vol. II. p. 333) 
which however is not likely for the designation of the temple types as Nagara, Dravida, etc. is 
later tlian the ‘Briiat Saiphita’, when Pataliputra had long ceased to hold the leading position. 
Nagara may also be derived from Naga. The Vastupuruga “has the shape of a Naga” 
(‘Visvakarmaprakasa’, 1.97, qqf.) — ^and the Vastunaga who is Sefa or Ananta, encircles every 
site (p. 62). 
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in heaven, so on earth, are the Vimanas of the gods; they are made of substances 
which are proper to each, of stone and burnt brick, specially should the temples be 
built in towns ; for those which are known as Vimanas on the ways of the gods 
(suravartmani) are called Prasadas when they are immovable (sthavara ; S.S. PV. 

104 * 5 ) 

Another word which means a (fortified) town or city is Pura. This word also 
refers to man (‘Nirukta’ I. 13, II. 3) for he too is a residence. Thus Brahmapui-a 
is the heart as the centre of Being, the residence of Brahman, the Supreme Spirit. 

On the island of Bali, the word generally used for temple is Pura. This 
meanino-, however, is but one of the possible meanings of the word Nagara. 

The Twenty Temples — of the early Vastu-sastras hitherto discussed — ^bear no 
particular name comprising them in these texts. There are no others; they 
represent all the possible shapes of the Prasada. The self same Twenty Temples 
however are also the subject of one chapter (LXIII) at least of the ‘Samarangana- 
sutradhara’. It treats of Nagara-Prasadas. The Twenty Temples in the eleventh 
century are called “Nagara”. This is how they are distinguished from Dravida 
Prasadas (chapters LXI, LXII) and Varata Prasadas (ch. LXIV). Once they 
were ‘The Twenty Temples’ ; now they are known as Nagara Prasadas. 

Another meaning of Nagara is Universe (Visva).” The temple, the Universe 
in a likeness, is Nagara for it rests on the Naga, the Vastupurusa, who supports the 
Universe and is Sesa, the Remainder. 

Between the fourth and seventh centuries A.D., the Hindu temple, it appears, 
consisting essentially of the perpendicular walls of the Garbhagrha and a super- 
structure, the Sikhafa, was being given shape. In the subsequent period local schools 
worked out in logical sequences, the specific features (laksana) of the Prasadas. 
One of these schools had its centre in Dravidadesa, the country of the Dravidas, 
or South India proper from Madras tp Seringapatam and Cape Comorin. There 
the temples called Dravida were built such as are preserved from the seventh 
century and in the subsequent centuries when the texts referred to were compiled. 
Not only however in the Dravida country itself but also in the Kanarese part of the 
Deccan, where Aihole, Mahakutesvar, Badami and Pattadakal, are situated were 
such temples built, at an earlier date even. This ^uthern school contributed a 
particular t 5 q)e of temple to the architecture of Ind^i and a particular branch of 
Vastusastra to its knowledge. The South Indian .te:5£t books on architecture are 


In some of the temples this version of their origin is overdone ; built of stone, they yet 
have wheels, carved in stone : even this, inappropriate, form has found a great Sthapati to build 
it in the Sun temple at Koiiaraka. Other wheeled, stone built temples belong to South India, 
the slirine at Darasuram for example. 

‘Nanarthanaavasaipk^epa^ by Ke&va Svami, sL 1008-9, TSS. p. 135, has ^ nagarani 
visva'' and also ‘‘nagaram kaseru’’, Kaseru or Kaserumat is one of the nine divisions of 
Bharatavarsa or Jambudvipa, but it is not known which part of India is_denoted as Kaseru. If 
it is Madhyade^> this would agree with a verse of the 'Apa^ajitaprccha^ Fol. 5 ; (Ms. in the 
S. K. Kay collection, quoted by S. K, Sarasvati, l.c. ‘Indian Culture^ vol. VIII. p. 183); see 

note 106. . 

Another meaning of Nagara is given in the Vacaspatya, s.v. : “Dhanurvedasya sutram vai 
yantrasutram ca Nagaram''; see part I, note 20.. In its Vedic afSliation, architecture might have 
been classified as Nasrara. though the meaning of Nagara in this application is not given. Apte, 
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as a rule, exclusively of the particular South Indiati type of 
hich they designate by appropriate uaiues. 

(L'll. 1), Varahamihira six)ke of Vastu-sastiu as 
; pleasure of the astrologers from Brahma to his days by an 
series of sages. The Tsanasivagurudevapaddhati’ however speaks ol 
of the succession of sages, and Maya as having described the Vimunas, 
such as the twenty Mukhya-prasadas, etc., which are dealt with in this text (1.1 . 
ni ch XXVIII. 3-4). Whereas the whole science of architecture in its primeval 
connectedness with the stars and the universe is pre.sent to Varahamihira in the 
sixth century, the later text applies it to a def ‘ ' 

moreover, the name of Maya to that of Brahm; 
don of 20 main (mukhya) temple.s 
the same as that of the more ancient lists, the 
at the beginning of the list have not the cogency 
iMeru, Mandara, V 

samhita’. These comprised ever^ 
text degrades to the “second class” the names 
Jatitara V 

^‘^'^^Va^rahamihira knew that^ arehitecture had its beginnin; 

different context (Br. vS. LV. 2“ ' ; 

of architecture Visvakannan and also Maya, an 
these two great teachers as_ well as its solution. 

‘arch-builder’ of the Tsanasivagurudevapaddhati’ ; tradition knows 
master-builder of the Apras,^ whereas Visvakarm: 

Viivakarman reveals 
regional or 
arcliitecture 
coitinieBtator 
.•least .in. niie instance^ 

Pratimalaksana (Br. &. bVII 
proportions of the images are noted and Nagnajit 

The ‘succession of sages’ in theh unbroken continuity is a r 
text, whereas the later text makes it halt before one C — - _ 

is the mythic builder, of the South Indian branch of the tradition. 

With the elaboration of architecture in the different parts of the country, eacli 
centre became to its own practitioners the central, comprehensive school. This 


copious. They treat 
the temple in its varieties w 
In the ‘Brhat Samhita 
transmitted for the 
unbroken 
Brahma, 


i. It begins (M. 7) with the descrip- 
called Nalina, Pralina, etc. The number 20 is 
names however are others and those 

cncy of the names of the Mountain 

Kailasa) which introduce the Twenty Temples of the^ ‘Brhat- 
■y shape of the temples then known. The later 
of the Mountain ; they introduce the 
The special knowledge embodied in the ‘Tsanasivagunideva- 
to be partipularly that which had in Maya its main exponent. 

^ -w..ijiicv.,^Lure uau its ut^miiiUg in Brahma. In a 

context (Br. S. TV . 29-30), he mentioned amongst the sages or preceptors 
' ■ ■ apparent controversy between 

Maya is The Architect, the 
him to be the 
:m is the Architect of the gods. 

. a Veda, he is The Great Architect’’*. No 
ethnical distinctions however have been made in the chapters on 
of the ‘Brhatsamhita’, nor are they taken into account by IJtpala, the 
whereas iconographical distinctions of this kind are referred to at 
in tlm text and by the commentator, in the chapter on 
I, bVn. 4; 1.5)_ Iconoraetrical differences in the facial 

is the authority referred to'V 

•eality to the earlier 
Great architect, Maya, who 


»<• Maya i.s to the Asuras what Visvakannan is to the gods (‘Ramayapa’, IV. 51. n)- — Ihe 
‘Mannsara’, 1 . .V 4 , derives Vastii-^astra from Siva, Brahma, Vi^nu, Indra, Brhaspati and 
iShlrada ; Narada belongs to the i^uthern school. 

He says: is called Dravi^a .proportion wlieti the face is aAgulas long' and 12 

afignlas broad”, whereas the general rule is that the face is 12 ahgulas in length anil also in 
width The greater length of face, according to Nagnajit, is discussed at length in EVll. is, 
and commentary. It distinguishes the facial proportion of ‘Dravida' sculptures, siicli as can 
be seen from the earliest preserved South Indian sculptures (second century B.C.) through all 
nhases, from those of the rest of India. Nagnajit is one of the 18 preceptors whose names are 
given in the ‘Matsyapurapa’. 
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is true of the South Indian or Dravida branch of the tradition and also of another 
regional school, which is represented under the name Varata in the ‘Samarahgana- 
sutradhara’. 

Varata. Varata is derived from Varad (Berar)*"®. The ‘Rupainandana’, III. 
6, a treatise on iconography by Sutradhara Mandana, the author of the ‘Vastura- 
javallabha’, of the fifteenth century, mentions the Varatas and also the Kii-atas, 
whose country lay on the Vindhyas. Varata thus is a territorial division and 
being derived from Varad (Berar) designates Vidarbha (Berar), which extended 
from the river Krsna to about the Narmada. 

The ‘Kamikagama’, XLIX. 18-20, speaks of the seven storeys, and of the 
Griva, Sikha and Stupika of the pillared — or having pilasters (stambha) — Varata 
temples which are thus shown to be storeyed pyramidal buildings surmounted by 
a High Temple with its walls (griva, ‘neck’), cupola and finial. They represent 
type I and, on the whole, belong to the same family as the temples “placed on the top 
of Meru’’.^"^ They are said to be built where Sattva and Rajas are active (ib.), this 
means where North and South meet. The same is also said of another variety of 
temples called Kalinga ; their country, is Kahhga, where are the temples of Puri 
and Bhuvanesvar, etc. In this regional style however the Southern elements are 
subordinated to the general ‘Northern’ Indian form. 

These two regional styles are spoken of in the ‘Kamikagama’ after the 
temples called ‘Sarvadesya’ or ‘Sarvadesika’ (ib.) which means ‘belonging to all 
countries’. No special rules have been laid down for the form and proportions of 
their buttressed walls whereas Kalinga has been given Southern traits. 

Varata and also Kalinga thus are known to the ‘Kamikagama’ as regional 
styles. From the South Indian point of view of this Agama, the third term of this 
ternary, the ‘Sarvadesika’, makes allowance for temples which have the Prasada 
Ksitibhusana for their paradigm (p. 251) and which may be built as ‘Dravida, 
Nagara or Varata’ in the opinion of the ‘Samaranganasutradhara’. 

The ‘Kamikagama’ as well as the ‘Samaranganasutradhara’ know of Varata 
as a regional school of architecture. The ‘Kamikagama’ describes it concisely. 
It also sums up the main features of the other styles. It describes (si. 6f) the 
Nagara temples as having eight constituent parts (astavarga) in their elevation. 
These are ; Mula, ‘the root’, i.e., the foundation or also the terrace; Masuraka, 
the socle; Jahgha, the ‘wall’; Kapota, the cornice; these form the perpendicular 
portion of the structure and support the Sikhara, Gala, the circular Amalasaraka 
and the Kumbha with its 8ula or finial. These are indeed the main parts of a 
temple of ‘Type II’. Its Sukanasa is also specially mentioned. 

S.S. LXIV shows the Varata temples similar in plan to Nagara temples ; it is 
not divided according to Kuta, Kostha, etc. Their superstructure however does not 
seem to have been curvilinear. 



‘Nagara, Vesara, Dravida, etc.’ by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, JISOA, vol. II. p- 23 - 
101 extant temples in this region however neither conform with the description of 
Varava (Vavata) Prasadas in S.S. ch. L,XIV. nor with that in the ‘Kamikagama’. The descrip- 
tions would more closely fit the temples known as Calukyan. 
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Outstanding amongst South Indian Vastusastras in recording the schools 
of architecture outside' the Dnlvida country, the ‘Kaniikagama’ however also 
esstablishes the importance of the South Indian school which is its main topic. 
As an c.xponent of tluit school it formulates the theory of the Three Styles : 
‘Nufaira. Druvicla and Vesara’ seen under the aspect of the Three Gunas and 
reprc^senting the’ sum total of Indian architecture. 

Vj-;sara. Vesara, in contradistinction to Varata, is not the name of a country,""* 
It mean.s “a mule”,""’ an issue of heterogeneous parents; in plan (vinyasa) it is 
Dravida, in the .sliaiTC of its details (kriya) it is Nagara (‘Kamikagama’, ib.). It 
denotes a mixed .style. 

Vesara temples are generally assigned to the country between the Vindhya 
and Agastya (Nasik)"** or from the Vindhyas to thO river Krsna, as in the 
‘Kamikagama’. It thus seems that Varata and Vesara denote types of certain 
temples, assigned to the Deccan. But these temples, of ‘mixed’ tyj:^, are preserved 
to the .south of the region allocated to Vesara. They were built by the later 
Calukyas, in the Kanarese Districts, and by the Hoy sala Dynasty, in Mysore. 
They represent a school which consolidated its particular style later than the 
temples having a curvilinear gikhara or those of the Dravida country. Certain 
.special features of these temples result from an admixture of Nagara detail to 
Dravida building; this is natural in a region betwixt two powerful schools of which 
Nagara, the finst and foremost is centered in Madhyadesa, according to the 
‘Aparajitaprccha’, — in the country bounded by the river Sarasvati in Kuruksetra, 
Allahabad, the Himalayas and the Vindhya, and Dravida in South India.”' The 
earlier Calukya temples (type I) are Dravida in plan, the later are Nagara in plan. 

The ‘Brhacchilpasastra’, III. C8 and 73, gives the following lists of the types 
or styles of temples : beginning with (1) Nagara, (2) Dravida, (8) Mi^raka, 
(4-) Latina, (5) Sadhara, {(>) Bhumi and (7) Nagarapu§paka Vimana, in the first 
instance; and (1) Nagara, (2) Dravida, (3) Virata,”’ (4) Bhumi, (5) Latika, 



Nevertheles.s the I.P. III. XXX. 41 b, distinguislies the K§udra-alpa-Vjraaiias according 
to countries (de&) as Nagara, Dravida and Vesara. Vesara here appears to have become sub- 
stituted for, or identified with, Varata. 

N.V. Mallayya, JISOA, IX. p. 81 f. 

III the I.P., ‘Kamikagama’ ; also ‘Silparatna’, XVI. 44 ; this is not so in verses 47-49 j 
sec infra. Cf. also K. R. Pisharoti, “Nagara, Dravida and Vesara’, ‘Indian Culture’, vol. VI. 

|L 23 f, 

N. L. Dey, *Tlie Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and .Mediaeval India^ s. 

The ^Aparajitapi'ccha^ FoL 25, assigns Nagara to the Madhyade&, — the hnidland^ 
country {'Manif, IT 21) ; Lati to the La{a country (Gujerat — in the main but also as far east 
as Ci'walior— T Dravi^i to the South and Vairati to its own country. Re : Vaira|i, see note 107. 

Virata or Matsya had Vairata (Bairat) for its capital ; Bairat is situated to the North of 
Jairmr, Rajputana. Although it has nothing to do with Varava, a later compilation like the 
*B|“hacchilpasastra* might have altered the spelling of the label of an architectural style.— cf. 
also the '.N'ai|aclhacarita% XVI. '117 which speaks of Varafarit or Viratarat according to some 
coiTiineiitaries as well as of Vidarbharat:. S. Sjy,LXlV treats of 'la Vavataprisadas. ^ Twice the 
Ainalasiraka is mentioned as an optional substitute for the Ghapta {the cupola in its later 
Crilukyan shape). No such superstructures are in existence.^ — ^Varata, it appears, is the name 
of a mixed type. Its location can not as yet ht ascertained, ‘Vairati to its own country* ; 
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(6) Sadhara and (7) Misraka, in the second. This, though a late compilation, is 
full of interest. Misraka is third after Nagara and Dravida, ano so is ^Virata . 
Misraka, indeed, is Virata which seems to have been substituted for A/arata. 

The lists of the varieties of the temples in later Vastu-sastras are al\va.ys headed 
by Nagara, once the universal and the leading ‘style’. Next in importance and 
consolidated in its own particular form is the type of temples called Dravida while 
Varata or Vesara, the mixed type of the Southern Deccan, was still near its 
experimental stage when the ‘Samarahganasutradhara’ was compiled. 

At all times, however, from the ‘Brhat Samhita’ onwards, and probably earlier, 
Nagara were the most numerous temples ; their centre seems to have been Madhya- 
desa. From this centre, under the patronage of the respective ruling dynasties, the 
specific types of temples (p. 270A) built there were seen to develop_ local variations 
of their own, in the countries to the East (Kalinga) and West (Eafiil. In Orissa 
iFaliiie-al as well as in Western India (Lata), the ‘Universal’ or Nagara style was 


Having its centre in Madhyadesa, temples were built in tlie iNagara style, 
from the Himalayas in the North, to the East and West coasts of India and as fm 
South as the river Tungabhadra. The actual extent of the varieties of the Nagara 
temples exceeds, in the Southern direction, the limits given in the Vastu ,‘^astras 
to the style ‘Nagara’. The regional schools became known in Vastu Sastra under , 
the name of thmr respective countries of origin. While this took jilace, the 
Dravida school seems to have been especially prolific in lajdng down the charac- 
teristics (laksana) of its own type and to prove its importance in the whole of Indian 
architecture. This is shown by its terminology. 

■ ■' ■ f ';'■■■■ '''"'h;'. ' ' ■' h''- ■ . ' V '■■■■; ■ ■■ . . ' 'V ■' V, ^ V'' , , ' 

Dravida ; “Nagara, Vesara and Dravida-”. The ternar3g Nagara, Dravida 
and Vesara, in agreement with the three-fold geographical division of India into 
the North, the Deccan and the South comprises the entire extent, though not the 
range of Hindu temples in India.^** The ‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’, (III. 
ch. XXX. 41f), however, makes it clear that in this Sastra the triple distinction 
Nagara, Dravida and Vesara applies to Ksudra-alpa-Vimanas only, the very small 
or diminutive shrines, the High Temples (Vimana, Harmya) on the head of Meru. 

The temples, in the ‘Isanarivagurudevapaddhati’, III. XXX. 1-35, classified 
as Mukhya Vimanas, or the chief and largest of the Jati Vimanas, the South Indian 
Vimanas or the “Collective temples’’, represent each a collection of various classes, ’ 

namely the storeyed temples, on the head of which is placed a small shrine (the | 

‘Vimana’ described in Part VI) plus a rampart of chapels surrounding each storey- : 


does this mean Virata? The ‘Bfhacchilpasastra’, III. 73, Comm, speaks of Virata temples in 
Kalinga and of Latina temple in Virata. 

The diffusion of the various ‘styles’ went far beyond their original home whence they 
derived their names in Vastu^stra (for example, the Kailasanatha Temple in Elura 
(Aurangabad), a ‘Dravida’ temple ; temples in Kurnool, Raichur and the Kanarese Districts, 
are “Nagara”. The Calukya and Hoysala temples which seem to correspond to the descriptions 
of Varatari-or ‘Vesara’) temples belong to the South of Berar (Varad). 

Certain ‘ab-original’ types such as the wood and stone or brick temples of Malabar are 
not specially named in the Vastu-sastras. See howeved Kerala, a 12 storeyed temple, note 112. 
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Chanda, or Vikalpa or Abhasa Vimanas^, 
“ . several kinds of chapels of which 
77) Th^ chapels 3.r6 CciIIgu. Ktite, 

■ ' different shap^ (see Figs on 

cJStSit'para (anukaya anga; I.P. III. XXX- 8S-4I) 

.umJed after tke Makiya aBd oft^ kinds rf 
Ksndra Vimanas, the Small temples 

Sljati Vimana. The Mukhy a Vimanas 
3 whereas the Alpa Vimanas, also c^^bf^d 

• n ""?l'“SLGa£grha'^?wk»“fl^^ 

rotalp^. S 

placed the head of Merti . 

the Anukaya-ahgas of a Jati-Vimana, 
Af the Ksudra-alpa-Vimana, the very small 
the whole assembly of chapels, that 
Dravida and Vesara (verses 41-42). 
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The Tati Vimanas are further recognised as 
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THE HINDU TEMPLE 


Nagara Type are to be found as far south as Kurnool (Tungabhadra) ; those of 

the Dravida School as far north as Elura. 

In some of the tests moreover (‘Kasyapa Silpa’, XXV. 19-20; ‘Silparatna , 
XVI 47-49) Dravida and Vesara have been made to change place. The totality 
of the extent, all over India, of the main shapes of the High Temple is expressed by 
the ternary Nagara, Dravida, Vesara; and it does ^ not matter in this particular 
classification with what part of India the one name is associated or ^the other. ^ 
The implications of this are made explicit by the bilparatna , AVI. oi-bd. 
This most carefully compiled text speaks of Nagara, square from the bottom to the 
Sikhara ; of Dravida, whose body is square and its dome shape is six sided or Dravida 
is eight-sided as in the above descriptions and of Vesara as ‘circular’ as also described 
in the ‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’. These rules, however, says verse 53 of the 
‘Silparatna’, XVI, very clearly, are for the Harmya only, and not for the Kuta, 
Kostha, etc. ; the latter are the chapels of the rampart or enclosure whereas the 
Harmya is the diminutive High Temple which crowns the Prasada. 

The South Indian collective temples, the Jativimanas, Jatitara and also_ the 
Mukhya Prasadas with the storeyed pyramid of their superstructure ^e classified 
as Nagara, Dravida and Vesara according to the shape of their High Temple, the 

Harmya or ‘Ksudra-alpa Vimana’."’® t. - -4 f 

The High Temple (Vimana, Harmya) which crowns the Prasada ot 
Gangaikondacolapuram of the 11th Century (near Kumbhakonam)”* is circular. 
This Prasada would thus be a Vesara Prasada of the Dravida school of architecture, 
whereas the Koranganatha temple at grinivasanalur, Trichinopoly District would 
be a Nagara temple amongst the Jati Vimanas of the Dravida school. The terms 
‘sadasra’ and ‘astasra’, in this connection, seem to denote the number of sections 
of the ‘dome’ or'gikhara of the High Temple crowning the superstructure; it is 
octagonal on the Shore temple at Mamallapuram (Eig. on p. 185) md on the 
Brhadisvara Temple in Tanjore (Fig. on p. 187). These are Dravida Prasadas ot 
the Dravida or South Indian school. 

The classification Nagara, Dravida, Vesara of the South Indian Vastusastras 
is an expression of the exuberance of the builders. They call their types and 
patterns after the various sehools, and after the main regions of India, giving in 
this way a universal value to their work. Nagara, therefore heads the list , it is 
square, for the square is the perfect shap£,“® r t J* 

The ternary furthermore is made to imply not only the wholeness of India, 
but also the completeness of the three Gunas (Sattva, Rajas, Tamas), and the other 
ternaries as symbols of totality : three world ages, three Principles of manifestation, 
three great Gods, tliree castes, etc.,*’* 


‘“ Overlooking these unmistakable instructions of Vastusastra, modern scholars have 
stretched on Procrustean beds their explanations of the terms Nagara, Dravida and Vesara, as 
defined in the South Indian .texts, cf. K- R. Pisharoti, 1. c. 

P. Brown, op. cit. Bl- LVIII, Fig. I- . 

The transfer of names is frequent in Vastu-sastra. Mem, first amongst the Twenty 
Temples of the ‘Brhat Saiphita’ comes to denote the first or leading type of a series of temples. 
As SU'ri 'it 'is 'desonbedin the I;E>TII. XXVin. lo ; XXIX. s,. having but three, four or five 


d^rlbed in the I;E:.’''PI. Xi^lII. lo ; XXIX. s,. having but three, four or five 
Storeys only anditeaidiriig .the!, list' of-fbe JitItara, the second series of temples. 

\ ‘Ssina§ivagurudey0.paddhati’,:IIL XXX. 47. 
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VARIETIKS OF THE TEMPLE 


As the Jiitiviraana had come to be the_col®t.v< 
gathered several types of the temple so also is tl^ P'-' 
place in which the several varieties of the^templ^ te 
in tlie North, NurthAVest and North-East, y-i| Mn 
veiiiencc of this ■variety, and 1 )rrivi(la temples in | fe 
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■i‘21-127; sec chart, p. 234).*” 


111 verse I.V 2 , ib., Vesara temples mdreover are astiied iol 
and to the South-West. Preference seems here given 'if die ci^i' 
kinner iiassage tlie polygonal (octagonal, etc.) dome sluf of 
w-ddy recognised. The latter may be built even at txli sidsf jbotn 
in the eight directions (d. I3S) 5 cf- !>• 233- . f, 1 , ' 

The earliest South Indian referen» 4 o the dfcttlar ;sara’|W 4*1*' 
■Driividi' is in the ‘Vaikhfinasagama’ vI,* lines 6 ^ 7 ; ^ ' 1 ' . ■ 




